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INTRODUCTION. 


MONG all the French Imperial 
papers referring to events 
antecedent to the late war, none are 
more striking than the Reports of 
M. le Baron Stoffel upon the Mili- 
tary Forces of Prussia, the Garde 
Nationale Mobile of France, and the 
Political Movement in Germany, of 
some of which the following is a 
translation. 

Colonel Stoffel was accredited to 
the Prussian Court, as military at- 
taché, during the war of 1866, and 
afterwards from his important and 
difficult post at Berlin he indited 
these wonderful despatches. A very 
able, conscientious, and bold man, 
he unhesitatingly extolled, in lan- 
guage so vigorous and cutting that 
sorry justice has been rendered to it 
in the translation, those properties 
which pre-eminently distinguish the 
Prussian nation, and which we have 
now seen rendered her, as he clearly 
predicted, so terrible and invincible 
when opposed to the vanity and 
frivolity of France—to her ill- 
organised, ill-trained, ill-equipped, 
and undisciplined army, recruited 
from the worst class of an ignorant 
and debased nation, administered by 
& popularity-hunting, impotent Go- 
vernment, who lacked foresight as 
much as they were deficient of cog- 
nisance of passing events, and who 
failed to perceive in the future what 
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every political infant knew to be 
inevitable —a nation struck with 
blindness. That the Emperor should 
have had these despatches in his 
hand before declaring war seems 
alike strange and unaccountable. 
Framed by an officer he trusted, 
and faithful to his own cause, they 
showed him unerringly what must 
be the inevitable result of a Franco- 
Prussian conflict. Can it be that he 
knew that any amelioration was im- 
possible from the state into which 
French society had declined—that 
succeeding years must only drag 
her farther down into the mire of 
degradation, and with her own fall 
would come that of his dynasty? 
That reading the final despatch of 
June 24, 1870, in which Baron 
Stoffel gives October 1, 1871, as the 
date from which the whole Ger- 
manic race would enter upon all the 
advantages of its military reorgani- 
sation, he resolved to strike at once, 
knowing that ‘ time was indeed the 
surest ally of the Prussian Chan- 
cellor?’ Baron Stoffel predicted 
that ‘a small, insignificant event 
would probably set ablaze the flame 
long smouldering between the two 
countries;’ and such it was— the 
empty throne of helpless Spain. 
The despatches themselves must 
now take up the narrative ; and if 
in reading them any Englishman 
think that ‘ the ignorance, the arro- 
gance, the presumption, and the 
PP2 
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blindness’ of the French before the 


war are in some degree applicable 
to his country, let him resolve indi- 
vidually to steer clear of the faults 
of that unhappy people. If we unite, 
like Prussia, in encouraging the 
Government to put the country in 
a proper state to maintain her in- 
tegrity, honour, and dignity, even 
at the cost of some little sacrifice of 
personal comfort, we shall never 
require our Jena, our Sedan, to 
bring us to a sense of our duty to 
ourselves and to civilisation. 


I 


THE ELEMENTS OF SUPERIORITY 
IN THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


April 23, 1868. 


Report OF THE Minister or War. 


In the midst of the numerous and 
various studies which occupy the 
attention of an officer placed in my 
position, there is one great question, 
which constantly and involuntarily 


presents itself before him : 

If war were to break out to-morrow 
between France and Prussia, would 
the Prussian army be in any way 
superior to that of the French, either 
as regards its armament, its organi- 
sation, its instruction, or in military 
spirit? If any elements of supe- 
riority exist, what are they? And, 
lastly, what must we do to remedy 
our inferiority ? 

For the present, I propose to 
take no notice of those points which 
lie deeper than the upper surface, 
such as the command-in-chief— 
which certainly is one of the most 
important features of armies—the 
number of combatants at the dis- 
posal of the two nations, and the 
general resources of the two coun- 
tries. To make my meaning clearer, 


1 Prussia as a rule is a flat country. 
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I will suppose that these details are 
equal on both sides. Even now, the 
problem which I propose to handle 
is one of the most difficult to solve, 
as it is my intention to treat as fully 
as possible of the most important 
matters in the composition of armies, 
1 intend, however, to avoid any 
direct verdict, either in favour of 
the one side or the other, but to 
examine carefully and impartially 
the various properties which would 
give the Prussians a great advan- 
tage in the event of an early war. 

The elements of superiority which 
one army possesses over another are 
distinctly divisible into two classes : 

The one refers to the character of 
the nation—its physical tempera- 
ment, its traditions, its history, the 
degree of education it possesses, &c.; 
which may be termed ‘moral’ ele- 
ments. The other is the result of 
the organisation of the army, the 
military education of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men; 
the quality and quantity of the ma- 
terial of war, of the armament, of 
the equipment of the troops, &ec. 
These are the ‘ material’ elements. 

I need not speak on this subject 
with reference to the French army, 
as the qualities which distinguish it 
are well known. 

All intelligent military men in 
Prussia recognise the greater indi- 
viduality, the greater intelligence, 
the incomparable élan, which our 
troops possess. They look upon the 
French humour, gaiety, and care- 
lessness, as precious virtues in time 
of war; they acknowledge that our 
troops are more ingenious, and that 
they march better.'' They also ad- 
mit the superiority which the longer 
period of service with the colours 
and the presence of old soldiers in 
the ranks give the French army ; but 


It is well known that the inhabitants of flat 
districts march worse than the inhabitants of hilly countries. 


This was clearly shown 


to be the case in the war of 1866. The corps d’armée recruited from East Prussia, 
Pomerania, and Brandenburg suffered far more from the wearisome marches through 
the Bohemian mountain passes than the Silesian corps for instance. 
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above all, they envy our establish- 
ment of non-commissioned officers.! 

With respect to the armament of 
the infantry I have already ac- 
quainted you how concerned the 
Prussian authorities are about the 
superiority of our new rifle, and how 
every effort is being brought to bear 
on the improvement of the Prussian 
weapon. 

I must now confine myself to the 
Prussian army. 


MORAL ELEMENTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


Under the moral head, there are 
two things which combine to secure 
to the Prussian service an incon- 
testable advantage over other Eu- 
ropean armies: (1) the system of 
obligatory military service ; (2) the 
education of every class of society. 


Obligatory Service. 


It is useless to dwell further (I 
did so at length in my reports of 
1866) on the moral value of the 
presence in the ranks of every class 
of the nation, and of the conviction 
that the armyand the landwehrcom- 
bined represent the entire country 
inarms. Whatever defects one may 
discover in the Prussian military 
organisation, it is impossible to 
suppress one’s admiration for a 
people who, understanding that the 
first condition of happiness for 
nations as well as for individuals is 
to be independent, resolved that the 
army should be the first and the most 
honoured institution; that every 
available citizen should share the 
duties and honour of defending the 
country, or of extending its power 
and dominion; and that they 
should, above all others, be honoured 
and esteemed.? 
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Taking account only of the offi- 
cers, what a brilliant example they 
give to the other classes! The high- 
born and the wealthy do not live 
as elsewhere in a deplorable state 
of idleness and_ self-indulgence. 
Far from it. The members of the 
richest families, of the most ancient 
houses, become officers, and submit 
to the labour and hardships of a 
military life. They set the example ; 
and, beholding such a sight, it is 
impossible to restrain one’s admira- 
tion for that rough and philosophic 
nation ; but one cannot help a feeling 
of awe when thinking of the nation 
which possesses in its army such 
unparalleled advantages. 


Compulsory Education. 


The system of compulsory edu- 
cation has been adopted in Prussia 
for thirty years, and one may almost 
say from the time of Frederick the 
Great ; thus the Prussian nation is 
the most enlightened in Europe, 
owing to the education so thoroughly 
distributed among every class of so- 
ciety. The Polish provinces alone 
are somewhat inferior in an intel- 
lectual point of view. 

In France one is so completely 
ignorant of all that refers to foreign 
countries, that nothing is known of 
the vast school of learning so firmly 
rooted in Northern Germany. Large 
schools abound in great numbers ; 
and while in France the seats of 
learning and intellectual develop- 
ment are confined to a few great 
cities, Germany is covered with 
such institutions, and to enumerate 
them it would be necessary to in- 
clude towns even of the third and 
fourth order. 

I will not dwell on the advantages 


' The Prussian army certainly has non-commissioned officers of long service, but the 
number is limited in consequence of the system of obligatory service, which necessitates 
the enrolment of the whole annual contingent. 

* IT have frequently stated that all honours, advantages, and favours are reserved for 


those who are serving, or who have served, in the army. 


He who has not been a soldier 


never finds employment, and in towns and villages he is constantly exposed to the taunts 


and sneers of his fellows. 
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which an extensive education affords 
in the composition of anarmy. But 
is it not somewhat strange that in 
France men who have a reputation 
for ability and clearness of mind 
refuse to believe in them? Is it 
not tantamount to denying that 
instruction and education develop 
the faculties of man, and elevate his 
ideas by giving him a greater sense 
of his own dignity? Those sa- 
vants innocently affirm that an 
army of rough, uncivilised soldiers, 
but accustomed to warfare, will de- 
feat an army composed of well-edu- 
cated men, who, however, have no 
warlike experiences. 

I simply ask what general would 
hesitate in choosing between the 
command of twoarmies, each consist- 
ing of one hundred thousand men, the 
one composed of pupils of the Ecole 
Polytechnique and St. Cyr, and the 
other composed of uncouth peasants 
from Limousin and Berry; both 
armies being equal in point of dis- 
cipline, physical force, and length 
of service? If he took but one con- 
sideration into account—the rapid 
training of his recruits—it alone 
must instantly determine his de- 
cision. But there are other moral 
advantages, which he could not ig- 
nore, and which make the one army 
worth ten times as much as the 
other. I can further bring the ex- 
perience I acquired in Bohemia in 
1866 to bear on this subject; for 
Prussian officers and sergeants, 
proud of their victories, ascribed 
them in a great measure to the in- 
tellectual superiority of their men, 
and told me, ‘ When, after the first 
battles, our men found themselves 
in the presence of Austrian prison- 
ers, when they examined and ques- 
tioned them, and found that the 
majority hardly knew the right hand 
from the left, there was not a 
Prussian who did not conceive 
himself a god compared to such 
miserable wretches, and this con- 
viction increased our strength 
tenfold.’ 
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Sense of Duty. 


T cannot omit to call attention to 
a quality which particularly charac- 
terises the Prussian nation, and 
which serves to increase the moral 
value of its army, namely, the sense 
of Duty. It is so extraordinarily 
developed in every section of the 
community, that the more one 
studies the Prussian character the 
more one marvels at it. As, how- 
ever, it is not in my province to 
search for the root of this sentiment, 
I content myself with stating it as 
a fact. The most remarkable proof 
of this devotion is shown by the 
envployés of the various civil depart- 
ments of the Government, men 
paid with surprising parsimony, 
generally burdened with large fa- 
milies, but who slave all day with 
an indefatigable zeal, without a 
murmur or giving evidence of dis- 
content or of a wish to rise into a 
more comfortable position. M. de 
Bismarck said to me a few days ago, 
‘We take good care to leave’ this 
class as they are ; this bureaucratie, 
hardworking and ill-paid, do our 
work admirably, and constitute one 
of our principal supports.’ 


MATERIAL ELEMENTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
Special Corps permanently organised. 


Among the principal material ad- 
vantages possessed by Prussia, the 
facility which its military organisa- 
tion gives it of creating special ser- 
vices, such as railway and telegraphic 
companies, companies of bearers of 
the wounded, is one of the most 
important. In my reports of 1866 
I dwelt onthe most important details 
connected with these services; I 
described the numbers, composition, 
and duties of each service ; so that 
it only remains for me now to add 
that, by means of the landwehr, 
these services are maintained with- 
out deducting a single combatant 
from the active army; and more- 
over, in time of peace they are on & 
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permanent footing. One word, how- 
ever, about the companies of bearers 
of the wounded. It is a service we 
are ignorant of in France, neverthe- 
less I think that on the outset of a 
campaign it will be necessary to 
tell off four or five men per com- 
pany, whose sole duty will be to 
pick up the wounded. These men 
will be of some use, but I do not 
think that we shall then be slow to 
acknowledge what far more im- 
portant services they might have 
rendered if they had been organised 
beforehand, with their exact duties 
defined, and having received a suffi- 
cient training to be able to discharge 
them. If the establishment of com- 
panies of bearers of the wounded 
be advisable solely from philan- 
thropic views, they might be dis- 
pensed with; but their actual in- 
fluence on the battle-field appears 
incontestable. 

Tn fact, what did we notice during 
the Italian campaign? As soon as 
aman was wounded three or four 
of his comrades left the ranks with 
the excuse of carrying the wounded 
man to the rear. Surely this serious 
inconvenience would be entirely ob- 
viated if the men knew that a spe- 
cial service existed, charged with 
the sole duty of carrying the 
wounded off the field, and of at- 
tending to the worst cases on the 
spot. In Prussia the companies of 
bearers of the wounded are com- 
posed of landwehr men of irre- 
proachable character. It might 
indeed be difficult for us to find 
four or five men per company suf- 
ficiently qualified under the latter 
head. 


Infantry Rifle Practice. 

If our new rifle of 1866 possesses 
all the good qualities which are 
ascribed to it, we not only have no 
cause to envy the Prussians in this 
respect, but are indeed superior to 
them. It is undeniable, however, 
that ceteris paribus, considering the 
character and temperament of the 
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two nations, the firing of the Prus- 
sian infantry would be more for- 
midable than that of the French 
infantry. The Prussian soldier, 
being a more phlegmatic, less im- 
pressionable creature than our own, 
will, it is thought, fire with more 
steadiness and accuracy. This con- 
viction is thoroughly rife among 
the Prussian soldiery, and I have 
frequently heard it expressed. I 
will add that it is impossible to de- 
vote a too great attention to rifle 
practice. In Prussia no pains are 
too great to accomplish a satisfac- 
tory result. Every man has issued 
to him annually one hundred and 
twenty ball cartridges, in spite of 
any length of service, besides four 
thousand blank cartridges for bri- 
gade or divisional purposes. Be- 
sides this, the artillery gives, after 
practice, to those battalions who 
return more than one-third of the 
weight of shot used, a certain num- 
ber of blank cartridges, in propor- 
tion to the amount of lead returned 
to them. These cartridges are used 
to break in the inexperienced, from 
which it will be assumed that each 
Prussian soldier fires annually one 
hundred and thirty rounds. All the 
regimental officers take part in the 
practical instruction, and figure on 
the registers. Colonels and even 
generals are frequently present at 
the final annual examinations, in 
order to show the great importance 
with which they treat the matter ; 
for it has been found that the more 
perfect the rifle of the infantry 
soldier is made, the more necessary 
it is to pay attention to the instruc- 
tion in the use of it. 
Artillery Practice. 

If war were to burst upon us, 
we should have to take pressing 
and stringent measures to counter- 
act the vast superiority of the Prus- 
sian artillery over the French. I 
do not deny that our gun carriages 
are far lighter than the Prussian, 
and that our field pieces are more 
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movable; but the 4-pounder and 
6-pounder Prussian field guns shoot 
with far greater accuracy, and 
have a longer range, than ours. 
The German work on this subject, 
which I annex to my report, leaves 
no room for doubt. Moreover the 
Prussian field guns fire with far 
greater rapidity than ours. But 
what is the argument of the large 
number of artillery officers in our 
service who deny that this is an 
advantage, and contend that the 
rapidity of fire of our field guns is 
sufficient for all practical purposes ? 
One would think that it was a 
moral impossibility for an occasion 
to arrive in action when it would be 
of paramount i»portance to hurl, in 
a given time, the greatest possible 
number of projectiles, either against 
the enemy’s columns or against his 
artillery. The advantage of the force 
capable of firing with the greater 
rapidity would then be evident. 
With regard to the greater accu- 
racy of the shooting of Prussian 
field guns, I consider it to be so 
important a point that J shall make 
a special report on the subject. 
Respecting the drill of the per- 
sonnel of the Prussian artillery, it 
is in no way superior to ours, for 
the gunners serve barely two years 
in the active army. As to the offi- 
cers, instead of enjoying, as in our 
service, a higher reputation than 
those of the other arms of the ser- 
vice, it is rather the contrary ; but in 
point of scientific education they by 
no means yield the palm to France. 


Prussian anpD AvusTRIAN ARTILLERY. 


I may here perhaps be permitted 
to digress a little in reference to a 
popular error, existing since the 
campaign of 1866. It has been 
frequently asserted, verbally as 
well as on paper, that the Austrian 
artillery is superior to the Prussian. 
This verdict emanates from Austria, 
which alone should have made one 
mistrust the truth of the assertion. 
For those who wish to ascertain the 
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true facts of the events of the Bo- 
hemian campaign the error is com- 
plete. If it had been only said that 
during the war of 1866 the Austrian 
artillery did more damage to the 
Prussian artillery than vice versé, 
none could have contested the fact ; 
but an explanation is necessary. 

ist. As Prussia had not com- 
pleted the armament of her field 
batteries with the 4 and 6 pounder 
steel breech-loader, she was obliged 
to enter on the campaign with a 
third of her artillery composed of 
bronze pieces; but not a single 
opportunity occurred for using these 
guns, or where it was possible for 
them to oppose the rifled long-range 
cannon of the Austrian artillery. 
Every Prussian artillery officer that 
I spoke to on the subject said that 
these bronze pieces were a constant 
source of hindrance and annoyance 
throughout the campaign. 

zndly. Owing to the strategical 
operations of the war, the offensive 
was generally taken by the Prus- 
sians. At Nachod, at Skalitz, at 
Trautenan, the Prussian divisions 
debouching from the mountain 
passes found the Austrians drawn 
up ready to receive them. It is 
thus apparent that it was far more 
difficult for the Prussian artillery 
to choose an advantageous position, 
especially as they were wholly un- 
acquainted with the nature of the 
ground. The battie of Koniggriitz 
(Sadowa) furnishes, though, the 
most striking example. The Aus- 
trian artillery, covered by epaule- 
ments, took up its position before- 
hand on all the commanding points 
of the range of hills which stretch 
from Maslowedod to Prim, whilst 
the Prussian artillery, which at- 
tacked, had to overcome the dangers 
of hastily choosing positions on com- 
manded ground. 

Thus the Prussian artillery was 
unable, throughout the Bohemian 
campaign, to utilise a third of its 
effective strength, and upon that 
arm, nevertheless, devolved the most 
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important duties on the various 
battle-fields. Such is the double 
reason for which the Austrian ar- 
tillery was actually able to do more 
damage to the Prussian artillery 
than it itself sustained. But I 
again repeat, it is a false statement 
that the former is superior to the 
latter; in reality the Prussian ma- 
terial is superior to the Austrian, 
as will be seen by the German report 
I forwarded on February 20, and 
the Prussian artillery officers are 
bett~ educated and more instructed 
thar. tne Austrian. I am unable to 
state whether the training of the 
men differs. 

By this digression I have only 
been desirous of correcting a false 
idea which has been constantly 
gaining additional credit. The er- 
ror probably arose at the battle of 
K6niggriitz, where a portion of the 
Austrian artillery showed the most 
heroic devotion in endeavouring to 
cover the retreat at the close of that 
disastrous day. 


I will here sum up briefly the 
principal elements of superiority 
which exist in the Prussian army, 
the reasons for which I have endea- 
voured to explain : 

The deep and healthy moral feel- 
ing that the system of obligatory 
military service creates in the army, 
which contains all the élite of the 
male population, all the talents and 
ability, all the animal resources of 
the country, and which considers 
itself as the nation in arms. 

The intellectual standard of the 
army, which is far above that of any 
other country, owing to the general 
and universal education of every 
grade. 

The sense of duty, which is far 
more fully developed through every 
grade than in France. 

The special services (railway and 
telegraphic companies and compa- 
nies of bearers of the wounded), 
which are permanently established 
and trained with the utmost care 
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and attention, without detracting 
from the numerical force of the 
combatants. 

The better shooting of the in- 
fantry, owing to the phlegmatic 
North German character and to the 
extraordinary attention that is paid 
to rifle practice. 

The vast superiority of the ma- 
tériel of the field artillery in point 
of accuracy, range, and rapidity of 
firing. 


Superiority of the Prussian Staff. 

But of all the elements of supe- 
riority which Prussia would possess 
in an early war, the greatest, the 
most undoubted, the most formid- 
able, would incontestably lie in the 
composition of its Staff. 

It is useless to conceal it; it must 
one day come upon us as an appal- 
ling truth—the Prussian staff is the 
first in Europe; ours cannot be 
compared to it. I dwelt at great 
length on this subject in my reports 
of 1866, and unhesitatingly urged 
that it was of the utmost import- 
ance that our staff corps should be 
immediately brought to the level of 
the Prussian. Convinced that, in 
the event of an approaching war, 
the army of the North German 
Confederation would derive the 
most important advantages by rea- 
son of the superiority of its staff, 
and that we should cruelly rue our 
inferiority, I return once more to 
this question, which, in my mind, 
is of the first importance. I can- 
not deny it— my conviction is so 
strong on the subject that I un- 
hesitatingly sound the alarm, ‘Ca- 
veant consules!’ I should fail in my 
duty did I act otherwise. 

I will therefore explain the sys- 
tem of the Prussian staff and illus- 
trate its rudimentary principles, and 
I have little doubt that the reasons 
of the Prussian superiority will then 
be apparent. 

When I reached Prague, during 
the armistice of 1866, my first ac- 
quaintances in the Prussian army 
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were with officers of the staff. I 
was immediately struck with their 
efficiency ; they all, without a single 
exception, were men of great intel- 
ligence, in whom military ability 
was the principal characteristic. As 
I gradually increased my circle of 
acquaintances my astonishment did 
not diminish; in every sphere of 
the military system I met officers 
calm, steady, full of knowledge, 
talent, and judgment. It became 
interesting to look for the reasons 
which brought it about, and I began 
carefully to study the organisation 
of the Prussian staff. 
Composition of the Prussian Staff. 
In Prussia the composition of the 
staff is controlled by neither law 
nor regulation. The authorities 
started from the sound principle, 
that of all the officers of the army, 
those of the staff ought to be the 
most intelligent and the best edu- 
cated. It was thought that even if 
it mattered little if an officer com- 
manding a company or a squadron 
possessed great military ability, it 
was quite otherwise with a staff 
oflicer. His varied duties, the in- 
fluence which his reports on every 
subject may have upon the decision 
of a general, especially in the pre- 
sent age, when armies are large and 
the theatre of operations very ex- 
tensive, make it necessary for him 
to have had a special education, and 
to possess peculiar zeal and ability.! 
When the principle was recognised, 
that of all the officers of the army 
those of the staff must be the most 
capable, what steps were taken to 
bring it into practical effect? It 
was decided to recruit officers for 
the staff among those of every 
branch of the service, and to give 
those who offered themselves every 
inducement and stimulus, by rapid 
promotion, &c., to exert themselves; 
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the power, however, being reserved 
of immediately dismissing from the 
staff, at any moment of their career, 
those officers who failed to show 
sufficient ability or zeal in the dis- 
charge of their duties. In conse- 
quence of these measures, the can- 
didates for the staff are all young 
officers, ambitious, intelligent, and 
hardworking: ambitious, because 
they seek rapid promotion ; intelli- 
gent, because they know that if they 
do not come up to the required in- 
tellectual standard they will be sent 
back to their regiments. 

In order thoroughly to understand 
the advautages that are reserved for 
officers of the staff, it is necessary 
to remember that in the Prussian 
army promotion is generally by se- 
niority. The King has the power 
of promoting by selection any officer 
of the services; but as he does not use 
this prerogative more than once in 
thirty or forty cases, it may be said 
that in a general way promotion is 
by seniority. Therefore the officers 
who are definitely accepted for the 
staff reach the higher grades quite 
seven or eight years sooner than 
they otherwise would. 


Recruiting of Staff Officers. 

I now enter upon the details ne- 
cessary to explain the means by 
which the Prussian staff corps is 
formed. 

The Prussian army, or rather the 
army of the North German Con- 
federation, is composed, as indeed 
is well known, of permanent corps 
d’armée. It has also a permanent 
chief of the staff, General de Moltke. 
He is, moreover, the absolute com- 
mander of the staff corps, con- 
sidering it as a separate body. On 
him devolves the duty of choosing 
the officers to be admitted and em- 
ployed ; he promotes them from one 
grade to another (the Minister con- 


' Frederick the Great, in his Memoirs, speaks of the great importance of having well- 
educated and intelligent staff officers, 
Lutzen to the inefficiency of the staff. 


He attributes the defeats of Malplaquet and 
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tenting himself with the ratification 
of the same) ; he, too, allots to them 
their various duties. His power is 
illimitable, and this position, which 
would appear impossible in France, 
here appears to be perfectly rational 
and simple, owing perhaps as much 
to the talent and integrity of Gene- 
ral de Moltke as to the composition 
of permanent corps d’armée. 

Every subaltern of every arm of 
the service has the opportunity of 
offering himself as a candidate for 
the Academy of War (Kriegs 
Academie) at Berlin, after he has 
served three years asacommissioned 
officer with his regiment. The Aca- 
demy of War is a superior military 
school, without its equal in Europe, 
either for the ability of its pro- 
fessors or its extensive course of 
study. It is not simply a staff col- 
lege ; its aim is far more extensive. 
It is rather a school where officers 
of intelligence and ambition may 
receive thorough instruction in the 
higher science of the theory of war, 
and by that means form a secure 
groundwork for their ultimate in- 
tellectual development, which ren- 
ders them capable of service on the 
staff, and the higher command of 
troops.! 

As I annex to this report a copy 
of the regulations concerning the 
studies at the Academy, I do not 
think it necessary to give the de- 
tailed programme. It is sufficient 
to say that the course of study 
includes the following subjects : 
Tactics (theoretical and practical), 
military history, mining (theo- 
retical and practical), armament, 
fortification (field and permanent), 
history of sieges, staff service, to- 
pography, administration; and, as 
accessory subjects, mathematics, 
geology, general history, literature, 
elements of philosophy, general 
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geography, chemistry, experimental 
sciences, and, lastly, the French, 
English, and Russian languages. 

After a difficult examination, at 
which about one hundred and twenty 
subalterns (I take the average) 
compete annually, about forty are 
admitted into the Academy, all hay- 
ing a more or less earnest desirejto 
become officers of the staff. The 
course of study lasts three years 
from October 1 following the exa- 
mination. 

The course of study during the 
first year lasts nine months, after 
which the students return to their 
respective regiments, where they 
remain for the three. following 
months (from July 1 to October 1), 
in order to take part in the grand 
autumn manceuvres. 

This is also the case in the second 

ear. 

In the third year, however, the 
students receive the instruction par- 
ticularly important for those who 
are admitted to the staff, and the 
tenth month is devoted to a tour 
(if possible in a hilly country) 
under the direction of the profes- 
sors. During this staff tour they 
make reconnaissances ; they give 
their opinion on the value of a dis- 
trict in a military point of view; 
they execute military sketches, 
choose sites for the encampment of 
troops, and work out various given 
problems, &c., dc. 


First Choice among the Pupils of the 
Academy. 


After the lapse of the three years 
comprising the course, the whole of 
the officer-students, without a final 
examination or numerical classifica- 
tion, are sent back to theirrespective 
regiments. The professors and the 
director of the Academy point out to 
General de Moltke the names of the 


' Nearly all the Generals of the Prussian army have been pupils of the Academy of 
War, and three-fourths of them have served on the staff. The proportion will continue 


to increase. 


The Eeole Polytechnique, and those of Metz and St. Cyr, are only 
special schools compared to the Prussian Academy of War, with its extensive programme, 
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most able and the most industrious. 
From these he chooses twelve, 
among whom are officers of each 
branch of the service, and during 
the year following their exit from 
the Academy they are attached for 
six or nine months to a regiment of 
an arm of the service different from 
their own. Those who have shown 
zeal and ability during this stage are 
accepted by General de Moltke, and 
are summoned to Berlin to do duty 
at head quarters. They retain their 
original uniform and character. 

The period which these officers 
spend at head quarters, about 
eighteen months or two years, has 
the greatest possible influence on 
their future life ; for there they are 
in a species of staff college, whose 
chief is General de Moltke himself, 
and whose power is absolute. In 
instructing them he gradually gets 
to know them and to estimate their 
relative value. He takes care to ac- 
custom them successively to the work 
of each of the six subdivisions into 
which head quarters are divided ; 
he lectures to them; he gives them 
reports to draw up on various sub- 
jects; he reads and criticises these 
productions before the whole body, 
but without divulging the name of 
the author, in order not to hurt the 
susceptibilities of the less able, and 
not to give the more talented too 
high an opinion of their abilities. 

Second Choice. 

After this sojourn of the candi- 
dates at head quarters, the selection 
of General de Moltke is made. He 
might immediately appoint those he 
has chosen; but in order not to 
wound the feelings of their compe- 
titors he sends them all back again 
to their respective regiments. 

Those who have failed do duty 
with their regiments, and retain but 
the shadowy recollection of the tests 
they have passed through ; the suc- 
cessful ones are promoted after the 
— of a few months to the rank 
of captain, and are styled staff offi- 
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cers, and don the uniform of the 
same, 


Promotion by Selection to the Rank 
of Captain. 

General de Moltke, in the capa- 
city of Permanent Chief of the Staff 
of the Army, distributes these cap- 
tains through the service according 
to the requirements of the moment : 
some he retains at head quarters, 
employing them in matters for 
which they have shown special 
ability ; but the greater number he 
sends to the various corps d’armée, 
or divisions, where they have to 
become acquainted with general 
service. Particular care is taken to 
avoid employing the time of staff 
officers with clerical work; this is 
invariably executed by non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers, under 
the superintendence of the officers, 
who can consequently employ them- 
selves with studies more useful and 
more dignified—the very opposite to 
what we see in France. 

At the end of two years or two 
years and a half, these captains 
cease to do duty on the staff; and to 
avoid bringing them into contact 
with their former comrades, over 
whose heads they have passed, they 
are posted to a different regiment 
from that in which they served as a 
subaltern; there they receive, ac- 
cording to the branch of the service, 
the command of a company, battery, 
or squadron. 


Promotion by Selection to the Rank of 
Chef Wd’ Escadron. 

After about two years’ service, as 
above, in a regiment, they are pro- 
moted by selection to the rank of 
chef d’escadron, and resume their 
places and uniform on the staff. 
General de Moltke employs them 
according to the requirements of 
the service, either at head quarters 
at Berlin, or with one of the corps 
d’armée or divisions. 

I here call particular attention to 
the system of continual examina- 
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tions and siftings to which the offi- 
cers of the staff are subjected ; for, 
as I said before, if at head quarters 
at Berlin, or on the staff of a corps 
d’armée or division, an officer was 
found whose abilities had been too 
highly estimated, or whose zeal was 
beginning to wane, he would not be 
promoted to the rank of chef d’es- 
cadron, but would be left to do 
regimental duty and would have no 
further chance of staff employment. 
Before going farther I will ex- 
plain the advantages by which staff 
officers profit; it is precisely in the 
rapid passage from captain to chef 
d’escadron; they gain here six or 
seven years on their compeers ; and 
having gained one in passing from 
lieutenant to captain, it puts the 
total gain at seven or eight years.! 


Alternative Duty with the Staff and 
with a Regiment. 


When staff officers have obtained 
the rank of chef d’escadron they 
have no further special advantages 
to look forward to; but it is note- 
worthy that at every grade of the 
hierarchy they are only promoted 
after having served at least one year 
with a regiment. Thus one year at 
least before a staff officer expects his 
promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel he 
leaves the staff and takes over the 
command of a complete battalion, 
or of several squadrons, or of seve- 
ral batteries; and before a lieut.- 
colonel can be promoted to full 
colonel on the staff, he must have 
held the command for at least a 
year of an entire regiment (three 
battalions) of infantry, of cavalry, 
or of artillery. 

Thus staff officers neither lose the 
power of command nor the practice 
of equitation, if, on the staff, they 
are employed in a sedentary occu- 
pation. 
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Search throughout the Army for Offi- 
cers possessing qualifications swit- 
able for the Staff. 

But even this is not all that is 
done to ensure the service on the 
staff of all officers possessing special 
qualifications which may be usefully 
employed for the good of the public 
service. The officers of whom I 
have hitherto treated are all of one 
class; they are twelve pupils chosen 
out of forty who were admitted into 
the Academy of War, out of 120 
who offered themselves; but as it 
was justly argued, that out of all 
the numerous subalterns of the army 
having more than three years’ ser- 
vice, there must certainly be some 
of special ability who for one reason 
or another did not offer themselves 
as candidates for the Academy of 
War, and that even among the 
eighty who failed to pass the en- 
trance examination there might be 
some whose services would be of im- 
portance, it was therefore thought 
unwise to throw away the chance 
of procuring thoroughly good offi- 
cers for a mere technicality; the 
following measures are consequently 
in force : 

The officers commanding regi- 
ments are requested to signify to 
General de Moltke, through the 
usual channel of communication, 
the names of those officers under 
their command who are remarkable 
for their special talents, their zeal 
for the service, and desirable physi- 
cal qualifications for the staff. It is 
noteworthy that in this respect it is 
rather necessary to moderate the 
zeal of commanding officers than to 
stimulate it, so eager are they to be 
known as possessing able officers, 
and so willing to push them ra- 
pidly forward for the good of the 
service. General de Moltke sends 
to the officers whose names have 
been submitted to him questions 


‘As may be easily imagined, these officers are looked on with some jealousy by 
the rest of the army ; but the feeling is very limited, as in staff officers there can be no 
doubt of their real ability, and of the incessant hard work to which they are subjected. .- 
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to study, problems to work out, 
&c,; and if he then consider them 
meritorious, he summons them to 
head quarters at Berlin. If dur- 
ing their probationary residence 
there they give further undoubted 
proof of ability, he appoints them 
staff officers and employs them ac- 
cording to their qualifications. On 
the other hand, if he fail to discover 
the talents they are said to possess, 
he sends them back to their regi- 
ments, where for a time they are 
subjected to the quizzing of their 
comrades. 

I mentioned previously, that on 
the staff of corps d’armée and di- 
visions the time of officers was em- 
ployed more profitably than in a 
fruitless clerical labour,which was al- 
ways executed by non-commissioned 
officers and men. In point of fact, 
besides their ordinary routine duties 
the Generals give them military 
questions to study, and annually the 
staff of each corps makes a tour 
termed a staff tour, under the su- 
perintendence of its own chief, in 
order to keep up and extend their 
knowledge. 

The officers of the head quarters 
staff at Berlin also make an annual 
tour, lasting a fortnight or three 
weeks—sometimes in one province, 
sometimes in another—under the 

rsonal direction of General de 

oltke. 


Causes which combine to make the 
Prussian Staff superior to any 
other. 

I trust that I have succeeded in 
showing, by what I have already 
written, the reasons which consti- 
tute the superiority of the Prussian 
staff corps: ist, Because it is re- 
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1 It may easily be thought that I am exaggerating, and it may be said that Prussian 
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cruited throughout the army, every 
subaltern being invited to compete. 
2ndly, Because only ambitious, in- 
telligent, and hard-working officers 
present themselves: ambitious, be- 
cause they long for rapid promotion; 
intelligent and hard-working, be- 
cause they know how, throughout, 
their career, they will have to labour 
incessantly and submit to a con- 
stant sifting, to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

It is thus, in carrying out the 
principle that the staff corps must 
only be composed of the élite of the 
army, and by securing to staff 
officers material advantages by rapid 
promotion, that the Prussian army 
has the best staffin Europe. The 
more I see of it, and the more 
opportunity I have of comparing 
it with our own, the more forcibly 
am I struck with our inferiority, 
I do not for a minute mean to 
deny that France does possess staff 
officers whose abilities are equal 
to those of the most capable officer 
in the Prussian staff corps; but the 
latter does not contain any officers 
of mediocre ability ; and how many 
have we, on the other hand, whose 
education has been more than in- 
sufficient; how many do we not 
find who can hardly read a military 
map, who have no knowledge of the 
manoouvres of the different arms, 
who have never studied modern 
campaigns, and who indeed—for 
we saw that it was the case in the 
Italian campaign of 1859—are un- 
able to choose the camping-ground 
fit for a brigade of infantry or a 
regiment of cavalry!! Here we find 
nothing of that kind: such officers 
would not be admitted into the 
staff corps, or, at any rate, they 





staff officers who have never served in a campaign would be quite as incapable as our 


own of choosing the camping ground for troops. 


But will the practical benefit be 


denied of these annual tours, performed by officer-students of the Academy of War, by 
the staff officers of each corps under the direction of their respective chiefs, or by the 
head-quarter staff superintended by General de Moltke himself? During these tours 
all the questions relating to profitable use of ground, to the camping of troops, to forti- 


fications, are practically worked out. 
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would be expelled therefrom as soon 
as their inefficiency showed itself. 

Tt does not come within my pro- 
vince to point out the means by 
which our staff corps may be lifted 
out of the mire; but it is in vain 
that I endeavour to understand the 
basis of its organisation. Do we 
intend that the officers of the staff 
shall be the élite of the army? By 
no means. With us the recruiting 
of the staff corps is left entirely to 
the issue of a single examination, 
passed at the age of twenty-one, as 
we take the greater majority from 
those cadets who pass first out of 
the military school of St. Cyr. 

Honestly, have we in the suc- 
cessful passing of this one exami- 
nation the smallest guarantee of the 
clear judgment, of the hard-working 
disposition, of the zeal, ability, and 
military qualifications, which, ac- 
cording to the Prussian system, are 
necessary for the service which ad- 
mits of ‘no mediocrity?’ Never- 
theless, these young men are ap- 
pointed staff officers, and remain so 
till the day of their retirement. It 
matters not even after their exit 
from school if they do not show the 
smallest taste for a military life, no 
qualification, if they give themselves 
up to habits of idleness, and live in 
complete ignorance, we shall confide 
in time of war in these incapable 
officers, tired of the duties which 
demand the utmost activity, the 
most capable judgment, and the 
most extensive knowledge. 

That is what the absence of all 
principle brings us to. How very 
differently such important matters 
are treated in Prussia! Again, I 
urge that idleness and mediocrity 
are more tolerable in any other 
officer than in one on the staff. Even 
if we only take the physical quali- 
fications into account, do we meet 
here, as in France, with staff officers 
who are unable to ride three miles 
at a gallop? I note everything 
that concerns the Prussian staff 
corps, and I am perfectly certain 
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that General de Moltke would in- 
stantly expel any officer who was 
not a good horseman. He himself 
sets the example, and not a day 
passes that he does not spend some 
portion of it in the saddle. 

It is important that it should be 
known in France that here ‘un- 
ceasing’ efforts are made to bring 
every detail of any institution, civil 
or military, to the greatest possible 
state of perfection. But these efforts 
are particularly directed to the 
army. It is the constant applica- 
tion of the great principle left by 
Frederick the Great to his suc- 
cessors: ‘ Prussia must always be 
on outpost duty.’ If I might ven- 
ture here to use an expression taken 
from turf phraseology, I should say 
that Prussia was in every respect 
‘in perfect training.’ 

I do not for a moment desire to 
pass in review all the peculiar de- 
fects in the organisation and edu- 
cation of our staff corps: my object 
is simply to set forth the reasons 
for which the Prussian staff is far 
superior to our own. But is it pos- 
sible not to regret the painful po- 
sition of many officers who, when 
in the full enjoyment of all their 
faculties, pass year after year in a 
brigade or divisional office, em- 
ployed only in clerical labour, which 
could be equally well executed by 
an intelligent sergeant ? What time, 
what abilities thrown away! Is it 
to be wondered at, after that, that 
our officers form the subject of jokes 
in Austrian military journals, the 
truth of which can be ascertained 
by reading some of the numbers of 
the Camarade, published at Vienna ? 
They call them ‘ prejudiced ;’ state 
that their duties are unworthy of 
an officer; and ridicule their be- 
haviour on parade. As regards 


Prussian officers, they are equally 
astonished at the organisation of 
our staff, as they are willing to do 
full justice to our army on other 
grounds; but they find it impos- 
sible to believe that a man can 
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make a good staff officer by the sole 
fact of his having passed a suc- 
cessful examination, after his resi- 
dence at a military school, at the 
age of twenty-one. They think it 
essential that a staff officer should 
always be physically capable of 
riding several miles at a gallop; 
that he should be thoroughly con- 
versant with at least one foreign 
language ;' and they frequently 
express their surprise to me that 
ours have never commanded a com- 
pany, battalion, or regiment. 

Now, is it needful that we should 
adopt the organisation of the Prus- 
sian staff? Most certainly not. It 
would be impossible to think of 
it, even if the different system of 
promotion did not place an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way. But 
the same problém (here it is to or- 
ganise the best possible staff corps) 
has frequently different methods of 
solution, which depend on the hy- 
potheses. Allowing that we admit 
the necessity of perfecting our staff 
corps, it becomes first necessary to 
know if we admit the unassailable 
justice of the Prussian theory, that 
staff officers shall be the élite of the 
whole service. This theory recog- 
nised, the application will not be 
fraught with any difficulty. 

I shall close this despatch with 
the reiteration of my firm convic- 
tion that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to take immediate steps 
for the reformation of our staff; our 
inferiority being so plain, so appa- 
rent, to any one who will give him- 
self the trouble to study the Prussian 
system. Moreover, it was without 
any exaggeration that, after deep 
examination and sound reflection, [ 
said above, ‘The composition of the 
Prussian staff would prove, in an 
early war, of preponderating ad- 
vantage to its army.’ 

I have had the opportunity when 
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in Bohemia, and since then, to be- 
come acquainted with many facts 
which by their individual character 
could not claim a place in the official 
records of the war of 1866. But the 
truth has forced itself upon me that 
the Prussian arms owed a large 
share of their victories to the officers 
of the staff. It would be hardly too 
much to say that these officers alone 
directed the campaign of 1866. 
What facts could I not enumerate 
to prove that officers composing 
either the head-quarter staff or the 
staff of corps d’armée or divisions 
showed the most positive proof of 
clear judgment, of true warlike 
ability, of an insatiable zeal! With- 
out mentioning General de Moltke, 
what commander-in-chief would not 
consider himself fortunate to have 
for chief of the staff either General 
de Voigts-Rhetz or General de 
Blumenthal, officers of the greatest 
distinction, who filled that position 
during the war of 1866, the one 
with the First, the other with the 
Second, Army? And what invalu- 
able abilities, what unbounded 
knowledge in all their subordinate 
staff officers, colonels, chefs d’esca- 
dron, and captains! I do not 
know one whom any general would 
hesitate to employ in time of war. 
What a guarantee, and I may 
almost say, what an assurance, what 
tranquillity of mind, is secured to a 
commander-in-chief by the pos- 
session of a staff thus composed of 
intelligent officers, thoroughly edu- 
cated and devoted to their duties! 

My conviction is too firm that I 
should not once more speak it out: 
we must look with suspicion and 
dread at the Prussian staff. 

Beri: April 25, 1868. 


DISARMING. 


This leads me to say a few words 
on a strange question, which has 


' Vide page 65 of the Regulations annexed to this Report for the reasons for which 
every Prussian staff officer should know French. For similar reasons every French 
staff officer should know German. 
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been frequently brought forward 
from time to time, and which the 
press is now discussing with greater 
vigour than ever—that of the dis- 
arming (désarmement) of European 
Powers. How little common sense 
is displayed in the articles on this 
head which the various journals 
throw broadcast to a greedy public! 
What ignorance of the institutions 
of foreign countries is there de- 
picted! People do not even ask 
themselves what constitutes the dis- 
arming of a Power. They confound 
disarming with disbanding. 

It is undeniable that it is no easy 
task to give an exact definition of 
the word disarming. For, first, as 
there are no two Powers whose 
military organisation is the same, it 
could not have the same signification 
for all nations. Then, if we take 
one Power only into consideration— 
France, for instance—what exactly 
constitutes disarming? Where 
should it begin and where should it 
terminate ? Is it a disbanding of 
the troops, which is generally con- 
sidered equivalent to a disarm- 
ing? Again, it would be neces- 
sary to know what one should dis- 
band. Should it be a portion of 
the regular army or a portion 
of the reserves? Should the dis- 
banding be temporary or perma- 
nent, without possibility of revo- 
cation? It all appears to be very 
vague, 

The only exact signification of 
the term ‘disarming’ which it is 
possible to find common to all 
countries is a diminution in the 
effective strength of men which a 
Power trains and keeps expressly 
for purposes of warfare. The dis- 
arming would be partial if the 
Power diminishes its effective in a 
certain proportion : it would be total 
if the Power disbanded the whole 
of its soldiery, and kept up only a 
species of gendarmerie for the pre- 
servation of internal order. But 


that which journalists completely 


ignore is that a total or partial dis- 
VOL. 
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arming, which is capable of exe- 
cution by France, Austria, Italy, 
and England, indeed by every coun- 
try save one, is absolutely impossible 
for Prussia. 

In point of fact, the term ‘ dis- 
arming’ as applied to Prussia pos- 
sesses no meaning. Why? Be- 
cause of the fundamental principle 
of Prussian military institutions, 
and, one may almost say, of the 
social existence of the nation—the 
system of universal obligatory ser- 
vice. It requires every capable 
male subject to spend three years 
in the standing army as in a school 
of war, and then to serve four years 
in the reserve and five in the land- 
wehr. In other words, all the efli- 
cient youth of the age of twenty, 
that is to say 93,000 men (the con- 
tingent of 1868 for the North Ger- 
man Confederation numbered 92,846 
men), enter the army every year. 
They are there educated and trained 
to the profession of arms for three 
years, and then are still for nine 
years more at the disposal of the 
State. 

The North German Confederation 
has consequently, by reason of its 
institutions, 300,000 men, varying 
from twenty to twenty-three years 
of age, who are being brought up 
to warfare, in addition to 600,000 
men completely trained and disci- 
plined ; total goo,coo men. 

Under such conditions, how can 
disarming affect her? If you pro- 
pose to diminish the strength 
the standing army, she can make 
but one answer : ‘ It is impossible ; 
the fundamental principle of obli- 
gatory service compels me to enrol 
annually 93,000 men in the stand- 
ing army. They remain in it three 
years. Besides, the actual effective 
strength of my standing army and 
its cadres only corresponds exactly 
with this imperious call.’ 

Would you have Prussia diminish 
the length of service? She might 
consent to do so, but this admits of 
explanation. In which service would 

QQ 
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you curtail the duration of liability ? 
Shall it be in the service with the 
colours (three years) or with the 
reserve (four years)? Mark well, 
so long as Prussia does not diminish 
the duration of the total service 
(12 years, 20 to 32), it would be 
in vain for her to reduce the dura- 
tion of service with the reserve ; 
the only consequence would be that 
she would have men a little less 
trained for war, but the total must 
remain the same, 900,000 troops, 
standing army, reserves, and land- 
wehr. Would this change con- 
stitute a disarming? At most one 
could only call it a falling off in 
the warlike efficiency of those 
g00,000 men. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that 
things have been pushed to ex- 
tremities—that Prussia consents to 
reduce the period of service in the 
standing army to one year, to two 
years in the reserve, and conse- 
quently to nine years in the land- 
wehr. She would have men less 
well trained, a vast number of 
landwehr men; but there would 
always be 900,000 men, all of whom 
had spent one year in the stand- 
ing army and two years in the 
reserve. 

A diminution of the effective 
total of these goo,ooo men, that is 
a disarming, as it should be pro- 
perly understood, could not there- 
fore take place unless Prussia re- 
duced the limit of age for the 
landwehr to thirty, or say eight- 
and-twenty years. But this con- 
cession would be purely illusory, 
for, in a serious war, there would 
be no difficulty whatever in calling 
out men of 29, 30, 31, or 32 years 
of age, although they no longer be- 
longed to the landwehr. 

Public attention is not suffi- 
ciently alive to the fact, that the 
principal benefit of the Prussian 
military organisation lies in the 
instruction and education which 
is given during a certain period 
(now three year's) to every efficient 
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youth of zo years of age. The 
number of years passed in the 
reserve and the landwehr, only 
possesses an additional advantage. 
The consequence of this rudimen- 
tary principle is that every effi- 
cient male of the whole nation is 
or has been a soldier in the stand- 
ing army. Thus the armed forces 
of the North German Confedera- 
tion (standing army, reserve, and 
landwehr) present as a whole a 
most striking and peculiar aspect, 
standing forth alone in all Europe. 

A more complete idea of the 
formation of this singular fabric is 
shown by means of the annexed 
diagram. One must suppose that 
the twelve straight lines represent, 
the 1st, the men of 20 years of 
age; the 2nd, those of 22; and 
the 12th, those of 3z. The first three 
represent the standing army, the 
four next the reserve, and the last 
five the landwehr. These lines 
diminish in length in order to 
illustrate the annual mortality and 
consequent loss in each contingent. 
It is further necessary to suppose 
that the thickness of the lines 
represents the proportional war- 
like efficiency of each contingent, 
and that the troops in the third 
year of regular service, with those 
in the first and second years of 
service in the reserve, are in the 
best possible condition for warfare, 
both with respect to age or military 
training. (Vide diagram.) 

I hope thus to have shown that 
the application of the term ‘ dis- 
arming’ to Prussia is devoid of 
any exact signification ; and that, of 
all the European Powers, Prussia is 
the only one which, by virtue of its 
rudimentary and primary institu- 
tions, is incapable of disarming. 
In order to enable Prussia to dis- 
arm, it would be necessary first to 
overthrow these institutions—a pro- 
posal which no one would ever 
think of making. 


Bern : April 25, 1868, 
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REMARKS ON THE PRUSSIAN 
ARMY. 


July 22, 1868. 
Report to the Minister of War. 


I would fain lay before your 
Excellency sundry arguments which 
might convince you of the high 
qualities of the Prussian army, the 
spirit which animates it—in a word, 
its moral state. I feel bound to do 
so in consequence of my firm con- 
viction that France is completely 
ignorant of all that concerns 
Prussia, either as regards its people 
or its army. How indeed could it 
be otherwise, when the youth of 
France is developed into manhood 
without receiving any instruction 
in that most important branch of 
history regarding the institutions 
of modern peoples, their character, 
their talents, their peculiarities, 
and is not really taught any foreign 
language, nor even encouraged in 
the cultivation of a taste for study ? 
The resultisthat generation succeeds 
generation without anything being 
known of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, except perhaps that they 
exist, that they profess this or that 
religion, and that their chief towns 
are so and so. Thus, for instance, 
is there a single individual in 


Under arms with 
colours . 315,000 men, 


Reserve 310,000 men. 


Landwehr . 330,000 men. 


Total . 955,000 men. 


France who has followed the most 
curious development of the Prussian 
nation since 1815—a nation full of 
vitality, which has doubled its popu- 
lation in fifty years, and build- 
ing the edifice of its institutions on 
the secure foundation of two great 
principles—compulsory education 
and compulsory military service, 
as on two grand and indestructible 
pillars—has succeeded in placing it- 
self in the van of the enlightened 
European nations, with a formid- 
able army, provided with an un- 
equalled armament, and led by the 
best trained and best educated 
officers in the world? Is it possible 
that such a spectacle remained un- 
noticed until the day when this 
mighty race shot out that terrible 
thunderbolt in 1866? We only 
then began to search for the causes 
which brought about such great 
events ; but already this susceptible, 
energetic, and unscrupulous nation, 
whose frontiers lie but nine days’ 
march from the walls of Paris, 
numbers thirty million souls, and 
has a million of trained troops at 
its disposal. 

In submitting the following re- 
flections, which have arisen from 
my studies on the Prussian nation, 
I must hope not to render myse!é 
liable to an accusation tnat [am 
exceeding the limits of my military 
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mission, for it is more especially in 
Prussia that the army and the 
nation are so intermingled and 
closely united, that the qualities of 
the one are found in their en- 
tirety in the other. I may add, 
that a close observer may learn 
more by living in Prussia than 
anyone else would by the closest 
perusal of whole volumes, in the 
same way that one gets to know a 
man by associating with him. De- 
tails, insignificant in appearance, 
sometimes mere shadows, are as 
useful in forming an estimate of a 
nation as of an individual. Close 
research into historical facts after- 
wards serves to confirm or complete 
the judgment arrived at. 

Every unprejudiced person who 
is gifted with any insight will dis- 
cover without difficulty the quali- 
ties which characterise the North 
German race—its energy, its auda- 
city, its appreciation of its own 
value. The study of history con- 
firms the opinion formed. Twice in 
a single century Prussia surprises 
and astonishes the world. Under 
Frederick the Great, when num- 
bering barely four million inhabit- 
ants, she struggles gallantly for 
seven years against the Austrian 
forces, awhile allied with Russian 
armies, awhile assisted by Gallic 
bayonets ; and although Napoleon I. 
in his Memoirs discredited the mar- 
vellous deeds which surrounded 
the events of the period, they never- 
theless give ample evidence of 
the unconquerable energy of the 
Prussian nation, maintained and 
extended by the genius of its sove- 
reign. A century elapses, and again 
Prussia, with but nineteen million 
inhabitants, attracts the attention of 
the whole world in completely over- 
throwing Austria and her allies. 

It is undeniable that these recent 
events exhibit inno minor degree the 
same boldness of design and vigor- 
ous execution. 

In the interval between these two 
periods the Prussian nation en- 
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counters the disaster of Jena. No 
epoch in her history is more fitted 
to illustrate the energy which dis- 
tinguishes her. Prussia is over- 
whelmed at Jena; the Emperor 
drives her beyond the Elbe, imposes 
on her crushing contributions, and 
unfortunately further humiliates 
her by exacting that she shall main- 
tain but forty thousand men under 
arms. Then this. manly nation, 
submitting to the dire yoke of 
necessity, falls back upon herself: 
she studies the causes of so deep a 
disaster—she resolves to free her- 
self and to be revenged. A com- 
mission of the most distinguished 
generals reform the abuses, and 
organise the army on the soundest 
principles; eminent men raise every- 
where the standard of patriotism ; 
in every district secret societies are 
formed to give vent to the national 
hatred of France; the wealthiest 
families set the example of making 
sacrifices for the national weal by 
giving up a portion of their fortune 
to the State. Assisted by the sen- 
timents which pervade the whole 
nation, and led on by the hearty 
co-operation of men of courage and 
character, the Government prepares 
to take advantage of a favourable 
opportunity, evades the humiliating 
conditions imposed on her by the 
Emperor, by unremittingly training 
fresh levies of the Landwehr ; then 
in the year 1812 Prussia furnishes 
a contingent of 200,000 men to the 
Coalition ; she distinguishes herself 
by an unparalleled fury, and pursues 
France with a rancour which is 
still as bitter as of yore in the 
minds of the present generation. 
It is impossible not to admire the 
energy of a people who turn a 
crushing disaster into a cause of 
regeneration. This opinion is so 
general that one finds it dwelt upon 
in the meajority of Prussian publica- 
tions which treat of the history of 
the nineteenth century. It has also 
been expressed to me by many dis- 
tinguished men: ‘It is to France,’ 
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say they, ‘ that we owe our awaken- 
ing to our greatness. Jena caused 
us to reflect, and we have profited 
by the lesson.’ 

It will be easier to judge of the 
energy of the peoples composing 
the North German Confederation 
when the picture above depicted is 
compared with that which Austria 
presents at the sameepoch. Twice 
in the space of four years, from 
1805 to 1809, the great Emperor 
defeats Austria. Does she reap any 
profit whatsoever from the lessons 
thus read her by repeated disaster ? 
Does she recognise the necessity of 
fortifying herself with more solid 
institutions? No, This amiable 
and sympathetic nation, greedy of 
pleasure, still keeps on the high- 
way of routine, without even en- 
tertaining against the conquerors 
who so humiliated her those feelings 
of bitter hatred which are strictly 
the property of vigorous races. 

During the Bohemian campaign 
were not the theatres and public 
places of amusement in Vienna 
still open, and did not the crowd 
press as eagerly as ever at the bar- 
riers? He who knows the Prus- 
sian nation knows also what a 
different aspect Berlin would have 
worn if the Prussian arms had 
sustained a disaster. 

If I have dwelt too long on the 
preceding comparison, my apology 
must be that in my judgment 
nothing is better suited to ex- 
hibit the solid and manly virtues of 
the Prussian nation, which I again 
repeat are re-echoed through every 
rank of the army. 

It is necessary to add to these 
high qualities a watchfulness, a love 
of progress, a spirit of application 
inordinately developed. To illus- 
trate it, I will yet continue my com- 
parisons, which, as is evident, are 
not favourable to France. During 
the last fifteen years we have had 
two great wars. What military 
lesson have we learnt? Have we 
endeavoured to improve one single 
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institution, one of the branches 
of our service? Our rulers have 
evidently consoled themselves with 
the reflection that all was for the 
best, as we had been victorious, first 
over Russia, then over Austria. 
How necessary it is that we should 
meditate on the example Prussia is 
now setting us! She too was vic- 
torious in 1866. Wasitanecessary 
consequence that her army had 
attained the highest pinnacle of 
perfection? To think so, one must 
indeed have a scanty knowledge of 
this thoughtful people, alike watch- 
ful and greedy of advancement. One 
might say that the campaign of 
1866, since its close, has been con- 
sidered by every intelligent Prus- 
sian officer but an opportunity to 
test their military organisation. 
More than one general has already 
told me, ‘ We had not had a single 
great war since 1815; and as our 
organisation appeared good to us, 
we were the more anxious to give 
it a trial. But we committed many 
errors during the campaign of 1866, 
and we recognised the necessity of 
amelioration in many details.’ 

And in point of fact during the 
two years that have since elapsed 
a considerable work has been going 
on here in introducing various 
reforms—a work executed without 
commotion, without ostentation, 
but with deep study, careful reflec- 
tion, great determination and deci- 
sion. At the Ministry of War, at 
the Head Quarters of the Staff of 
the several corps d’armée, commis- 
sions of officers who took part in 
the campaign have been sitting, 
with a view to discuss reforms sug- 
gested by the experience gained dur- 
ing those eventful weeks. 

Later on, I shall hope to enter 
into the details of the alterations 
that have been made. Here I will 
content myself with enumerating 
them. They are: 

Re-organisation of the railway 
companies (companies of 
military engineers accus- 
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tomed to lay, destroy, and 
work railways). 

Modification of the ambulance 
service, 

Re-organisation of the com- 
panies of bearers of the 
wounded from the field. 

Re-organisation of the telegra- 
phic service. 

Change in the composition of 
the columns supplying stores 
to the reserve artillery. 

Change in the quantity of stores 
supplied to infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery. 

Increase of the cavalry force. 

Extra attention brought to bear 
on the sword practice of the 
cavalry. 

Establishment of a committee 
for fortifications. 

Establishment of remount com- 
missions. 

Establishment of a model shoe- 
ing forge. 

Alterations in the uniforms of 
the cavalry. 

Kstablishment of two new mili- 
tary schools, of two new 
schools for cadets, of a new 
non-commissioned officers’ 
school. 

Further are under discussion the 
establishment of a school of mili- 
tary telegraphy, and of one of mili- 
tary railway engineering; the re- 
organisation of the ‘ Vivandier’ 
service, in order to provide more 
securely still for the nourishment of 
troops in the field; also the very 
important question of the baggage 
of an army. To which must still be 
added what may be regarded as 
already executed : 

The redistribution of the terri- 
tory of the North German 
Confederation into Landwehr 
battalion districts. 

The removal to Spandau of all 
artillery establishments. 

The improvement in the food 
of the common soldier. 

The increase of the pay of 
officars 
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The constant improvements, 
suggested by trials and ex- 
perience, which are made in 
land and marine artillery, 
as well as in small arms, &c. 

If one compares this work, the 
result of experience gained in a 
victorious war , with that which we 
did in France after the Crimean and 
Italian campaigns, it is impossible 
to repress one’s astonishment. 

Speaking generally, the activity 
which is shown throughout the 
army, whether it be in the elaborate 
researches of the Ministry of War, 
of those of commissions, of those 
of the staff, or in the detailed or 
general instruction of the troops, in 
the execution of mancuvres, in 
every sort of study—the activity, ] 
say, which is shown, is truly pro- 
digious. No other European army 
shows it ina similar degree. One 
might term it a hive of bees. In 
order to understand the cause of 
this incessant labour, one must 
take account of the distinctive qua- 
lities of the nation, of its sense of 
duty, of its application, of its taste 
for work, which are thus carried, so 
to say, to extremes by the necessity 
which all felt of completing the 
military instruction of the male 
population in a very brief space of 
time, as it has not exceeded two 
years and a half. 

But these reasons would be in- 
suflicient to explain the immense 
activity which prevails in the army, 
if one did not consider the powerful 
and personal influence of the King. 
This is a curious fact, and, as | 
believe, but little known abroad. 

The King of Prussia, with respect 
to his army, occupies a position 
without an equivalent in any other 
country, Russia, perhaps, alone ex- 
cepted : he is, in every sense of the 
word, the commander-in-chief of 
the army (‘der Kriegsheer,’ as the 
Germans call it). Moreover, the 
Monarch who now sits upon the 
throne of the Hohenzollerns pos- 
sesses such an inordinate military 
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passion, that even his most devoted 
subjects almost reproach him with 
it. 

I was driving with General de 
Moltke, who accompanied the King 
to Paris during the Exhibition of 
1867, on the day that M. Hauss- 
mann did the honours of the capital 
to his Majesty. The King and all 
the officers of his suite were thunder- 
struck. General de Moltke, who 
never says but what he thinks, 
turned to me and said, ‘I am very 
glad that the King has seen all the 
splendour of Paris; he occupies 
himself almost solely with the army, 
but to-day he has had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing howa sovereign, 
without neglecting the army—for 
yours is excellent—can also take 
interest in all that adds to the great- 
ness of his people.’ ‘ And,’ the 
General added, ‘I am perhaps better 
authorised than any one else to 
speak on this subject, for I, of all 
others, cannot complain of this pre- 
dilection of the King for the army.’ 
But in speaking thus, General de 
Moltke forgot that a man of 
seventy-two years of age neither 
changes his tastes nor his passions. 
And, in fact, the King remained 
after his visit to Paris the same 
as ever — that is to say, his pre- 
ference for the army is no less 
marked, and his military ardour 
is in no way diminished. In- 
wardly amiable and thoughtful for 
others, he has learnt to render 
his passion attractive and communi- 
cative. Asa prince—that is during 
more than twenty years—he sacri- 
ficed himself entirely to military 
matters. Invested ten years ago 
with the Regency, and succeeding 
to the throne in 1861, he was able 
to use his sovereign authority to 
put into execution projects previ- 
ously conceived and studied. 

He is the instigator of all the 
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reforms introduced into the army 
during the last fifteen years, and 
particularly of the re-organisation 
of 1860. It is he, and he alone, 
who by his boundless activity has 
given to the army that irresistible 
impulse which I dwelt upon in a 
previous report. This direct per- 
sonal influence of the King upon the 
army is so great, that one cannot but 
think that, under another sovereign, 
more than one spring of this vast 
machine will be more or less 
weakened. 

It is known how active and inde- 
fatigable the King is in spite of his 
great age. The Prussians jokingly 
attribute it to stomachic power (af- 
faire d’estomac), which is supposed 
to be possessed by every Hohen- 
zollern, Every day, and generally 
for several hours every day, he 
works either with the Minister for 
War or with General de Moltke, or 
with General de Treskow, the Presi- 
dent of the Military Cabinet.' 

In order to see that I do not 
exaggerate, it is only necessary to 
procure a series of Prussian news- 
papers, that of North Germany for 
instance, Nord Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and to peruse in each num- 
ber the portion entitled ‘ Hof Jour- 
nal’ (Court Journal), where the 
daily occupations of the King are 
cited, Not a day passes that the same 
stereotyped phrases do not appear : 
‘The King worked with the Minis- 
ter for War; the King conferred 
with the President of the Military 
Cabinet,’ &c. 

In another point of view, the 
King may be considered as the per- 
manent Inspector-General of the 
Army. In the month of February 
in each year, when the recruits have 
joined about three months, he com- 
mences his inspections at Berlin, at 
Potsdam, and at Spandau, where 
the Guards are garrisoned. 


* This military cabinet is very sharply criticised by the Opposition. The King is 
never separated from General Treskow, the President of the Cabinet: he has him with 


him now at Ems (at date of despatch). 
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In mid-winter he even inspects 
single companies: thus, this year, 
when the cold was intense, he went 
to Potsdam to inspect as usual, most 
minutely, two companies of the 
regiment which bears his name, 
which made the Crown Prince say 
to me, ‘Is not the King extra- 
ordinary? I don’t know if I shall 
have the same zeal.’ Later in the 
year the King inspects separately 
the several battalions of the Guards, 
of which there are twenty-seven ; 
then follow the inspections by regi- 
ments; then by brigades, for the 
employment of the different arms, 
which take place in May. 

Thus for three months the King 
narrowly examines the whole of the 
troops composing the Guard, and 
follows the progress of instruction 
in every degree. The reviews are, 
strictly speaking, entirely indepen- 
dent of these inspections. 

As the Infantry of the Guard is 
quartered at Berlin, at Potsdam, 
and at Spandau, the King goes to 
these different places and holds eight 
reviews, termed parades, every 
winter, viz. three for the Infantry 
—one at Berlin, one at Potsdam, 
and one at Spandau; four for the 
Cavalry—two at Berlin and two at 
Potsdam (the cavalry of each of 
these towns turns out once on foot 
and once mounted); finally, one 
for the Artillery and Engineers. 
The King inspects, besides the School 
of Musketry at Spandan, the Bat- 
talion of Drill Instruction at Pots- 
dam, and the Company of Bearers 
of the Wounded (Krankentriger) 
at Berlin. I must not forget to 
mention the meetings of the Mili- 
tary Society, which are held at 
Berlin every fortnight during the 
winter, and most of which the King 
attends in order to encourage the 
habit of study and work among the 
officers. It 1s worthy of note that 
at all these inspections and parades 
the King is accompanied by the 
Princes, by the principal generals, 
and by a crowd of officers, and fre- 
quently by ministers or civil func- 
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tionaries who hold some rank in 
the Landwehr. One must imagine 
the King always attentive and 
amiable, full of attraction and good 
humour during the manoouvres, and 
one will understand what stimulus 
is given to all, from generals to 
privates. 

I have thus been able to ac- 
company his Majesty more than 
twenty times this winter; the last 
occasion was in the month of June, 
at Potsdam, where the Battalion of 
Drill Instruction was celebrating 
the anniversary of its foundation, 
The King, who goes thither every 
year with the Queen, the Princes, 
and Princesses, attaches great im- 
portance to this festivity, for it puts 
him, so to speak, in communication 
with the whole army. 

The Battalion of Drill Instruc- 
tion is composed of five or six picked 
men from every infantry regiment 
of the North German Confedera- 
tion. These men have nearly all 
volunteered for more than three 
years’ service; they spend the sum- 
mer with the Battalion of Drill In- 
struction, and return to their respec- 
tive regiments in the winter. 

The object of the institution is 
to propagate throughout the army 
a favourable element for the uni- 
formity of drill instruction ; but the 
majority of the officers that I have 
consulted on the matter ignore its 
efficacy, and they would willingly 
see the Battalion of Instruction sup- 
pressed, if its organisation had not 
at the same time a higher aim— 
that of bringing together for some 
months men of different regiments, 
and especially to give the King the 
opportunity of being placed in com- 
munication with representatives of 
the whole army. His Majesty omits 
nothing in the celebration of the 
annual festivities of the Battalion 
of Instruction which may add to 
their solemnity and apparent im- 
portance. The day’s programme 
includes Divine service, battalion 
review, an extra good dinner, and 
evening amusements, The King, 
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Queen, Princes, and Princesses mix 
with the soldiers and join in their 
meals. 

The preceding may give some 
idea of the activity of the King in 
the winter and spring, but this ac- 
tivity in no way subsides in the 
autumn. 

I annex to my report a general 
programme of the manceuvres which 
the Guards will execute from Au- 
gust 20 to September 13; the King 
will take part in them on his re- 
turn from Ems. Afterwards follow 
the manoeuvres of division against 
division. 

In order to complete the explana- 
tion of the causes which have suc- 
ceeded in imparting to the army the 
degree of impulse it possesses, I 
will add that the King is seconded 
in his work by all the Princes and 
commanders of corps d’armée, whose 
zeal is animated by an intense de- 
sire to please their Sovereign. It is 
in the month of June, as a rule, 
that each of them inspects the troops 
under his command. The Crown 
Prince has just completed his in- 
spection of the znd corps, and 
Prince Frederick Charles that of 
the 3rd corps. 

The object of these inspections of 
corps d’armée is to ascertain the 
degree of ‘aptitude for war’ (the 
term applied) which the troops have 
acquired: for everything else the 
Commanders-in-Chief refer to the 
generals under their command, and 
these again to the officers com- 
manding regiments, who have gone 
through quite a different training, 
and have far greater responsibility 
than the colonels of the French 
army. 

The officers who accompanied 
the Crown Prince and Prince 
Frederick Charles in their tours of 
instruction have furnished me with 
information, corresponding in every 
particular to that which I am able 
myself to acquire when present at 
the manceuvres of the troops of the 
Guard, either at Berlin or in the 
environs, Everywhere the same 
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activity, the same principles which 
guided the troops in actual war- 
fare. The troops are exercised in 
a close country, one day in one 
place,§ another day in another : 
the infantry practise skirmish- 
ing under different conditions; 
the cavalry execute reconnais- 
sances and _ practise outpost 
and vedette duty; the artillery 
practise firing under every possible 
condition; the batteries and the 
targets are constantly shifted, in 
order that the officers may practise 
judging distance and the frequent 
laying of the guns; the cavalry 
and artillery are taught to clear 
ditches, épaulements, hedges, &c., 
at full gallop. 

Of all the commanders in the 
army, that of the 3rd corps, 
Prince Frederick Charles, requires 
the least stimulus. As passionately 
devoted to the profession of arms 
as the King, he has succeeded in 
imparting his military ardour to 
the troops under his command, who 
place the most implicit confidence 
in him. 

All these varied details afford, I 
venture to hope, an insight into the 
species of activity which exists in 
this country. In a word, the 
picture which Prussia presents to 
an observer is this: on the one 
hand, a nation full of spirit and 
energy, better educated than any 
other in Europe—deprived, truly, of 
every amiable or generous quality, 
but endowed with the most solid 
virtues—ambitious to a fault, un- 
scrupulous, audacious, fashioned 
completely after the military model: 
on the other hand, a man who, 
during twenty years as Prince, and 
during ten years as Regent or Sove- 
reign, has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the army with a solicitude, 
a passion, a happy humour, so art- 
fully combined that they form a 
thrice efficacious instrument. It 
is this army which conquered at 
Koniggritz. 

This picture is so attractive that 
one can but accuse of aberration or 
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levity those foreigners who ought 
to have been struck by it long 
before 1866. And if I have thus 
unhesitatingly fgiven vent to my 
conviction, it is not for the mere 
pleasure of recrimination, but 
solely in the hope of prevailing 
upon others to share it. To dis- 
believe my eyes, to neglect to make 
known the true state of things, 
would not be to fulfil my mission. 
Again I must repeat, in Prussia both 
nation and army display an energy, 
a discipline, a state of education, 
which would prove invaluable con- 
comitants were a war with France 
to arise. 

‘We can no longer laugh at 
Prussia,’ said Prince Napoleon to 
me when he was in Berlin; ‘ we 
ought never to have laughed at 
them ; and all that ignorant people 
ean relate of the Prussian nation 
will not alter the fact that she was 
the first to adopt rapid-loading 
rifles: moreover, such facts are 
nothing else but visible manifesta- 
tions of the intelligence of a people. 
It is rather a curious coincidence, 
that once before, during the Seven 
Years’ War, the Prussians owed a 
portion of their successes to an 
improvement in the musket: it 
was in the employment of the iron 
ramrod,’ 

It is much the fashion in France 
to praise the Austrian army beyond 
measure, and those who gainsay 
the common dictum draw upon 
themselves the reproach, ‘ In slan- 
dering the Austrian army, you de- 
tract from our glory.’ This is not 
the question. It would only be diffi- 
cult to choose among the numerous 
historical facts which prove that the 
Austrian army, in spite of its many 
excellent qualities, is the least for- 
midable in Europe. ‘ The Austrians 
have the knack of being defeated 
(‘la routine de la défaite’), so Prince 
Krederick Charles, who values them 
but little, said to me. For my part, 
also, I have studied and compared 
the Prussian and Austrian armies 
sufficiently during two years to ven- 
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ture to say with perfect assurance, 
‘Let us be very careful in France 
not to think that if war broke out 
we should have troops like the Aus- 
trians to oppose us. The Prussian 
army would confront us with a 
vigour, an audacity, a science of 
warfare, which we did not meet with 
in Italy.’ What, for instance, 
would have been the issue of events 
in 1859 if instead of an Austrian 
army we had had a Prussian army 
opposed to us? From the very 
outbreak of hostilities it would 
have marched into Turin before 
a single Frenchman had crossed 
the Alps. At Solferino the 4th 
corps, in spite of its heroic efforts, 
would have been broken about the 
middle of the action. No one 
could any longer entertain a doubt 
on the subject if he knew what 
energy was displayed by the 
Prussian troops in the war of 
1866—what intelligence the leaders 
illustrated in a thousand ways. 

This war contains, among others, 
three such battles, that it would be 
difficult to cite more glorious ones 
in the history of any nation. 

On the 18th of June, at the so- 
called battle of Soor, a battalion 
of the 2nd regiment of Grenadiers, 
(‘Emperor Francis’ ) attacked an 
entire Austrian brigade, consisting of 
seven battalions (‘Grivicic’ brigade), 
and in spite of terrible losses gave 
another Prussian battalion time to 
come up and to rout the seven 
battalions of the enemy, which 
were never heard of during the 
remainder of the campaign. 

On the 3rd of July, at Konig- 
griitz, Fransecky’s division, con- 
sisting of nine thousand men, 
struggled for several hours against 
two complete corps d’armée, and 
succeeded in maintaining its posi- 
tion. On the same day the 1st 
division of the infantry of the 
Guard took possession of the hill of 
Chlum, and defended it for three- 
quarters of an hour against the 
repeated though badly-directed 
attacks of two reserve corps 
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d’armée, which were perfectly in- 
tact. 

L will conclude this despatch 
with a few words on the manceuv- 
ring capabilities of the Prussian 
army, and on the warlike intelli- 
gence and capacity which are deve- 
loped among the officers by habits 
of work and study. There is no 
dissentient voice among the many 
foreign officers in Berlin as to the 
admirable precision with which the 
youths who compose the army man- 
cwuvre. One is really astonished 
at the results which are obtained 
under this head, in spite of the short 
duration of service. 

The troops gave most astounding 
proofs of their mancuvring quali- 
ties during the war of 1866. 
Prussian generals have narrated to 
me many facts which occurred 
during the Bohemian campaign, 
and which, even allowing for exag- 
geration, are truly astonishing. 
They boast especially of the pre- 
sence and coolness of mind with 
which their soldiery closed up in 
proportion to the vacancies made in 
the ranks by the fire of the enemy. 
At the battle of Skalitz, the 47th 
infantry regiment were advancing 
in line, drums beating, under a 
terrific hail of artillery projectiles, 
to engage the troops of the Austrian 
general Kragern. The precision, 
the tranquillity with which the 
Prussians advanced were so strik- 
ing that the Austrian general, in- 
dulging in the common belief that 
Prussian troops were at best only 
fitted for parade, disdainfully cried 
out before his troops, ‘ Behold the 
dirty swine—they think they are on 
parade’! He was killed; and his 
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exclamation, reported by his aide- 
de-camp, who was taken prisoner, 
has become historical in the 
Prussian army. 

Would the Prussian troops main- 
tain their regularity before the élan 
of our soldiers? Ican’t say. Un- 
fortunately we have in France a 
school of officers who deny the 
utility of precise movements, and 
who go so far as to advocate the 
principle of disordered impetuosity. 
Please God our generals will re- 
member what Napoleon I. wrote on 
the subject of mancouvres, and rely 
completely on his judgment, whose 
soldiers certainly possessed quite as 
much élan as those of the present 
day. Our impetuous confusion was 
successful against the Austrians, 
but it might well be otherwise 
against firm and compact troops 
like the English or the Prussians, 
and regrets would come too late. 

As regards warlike science, intel- 
ligence, and capacity, I have already 
said that they are thoroughly de- 
veloped in Prussian generals. Proofs 
abound; but I will content myself 
with giving a very characteristic 
comparison, which was suggested to 
me by the study of the war of 1866, 
and which refers to the method of 
dividing corps d’armée. Napoleon I. 
wrote: ‘The limit of human fa- 
culty is such, that no general is 
capable of commanding upon the 
same theatre of operations more 
than five distinct units.’ Well, what 
did we see in 1866? Benedek had 
at his disposal 7 Austrian corps 
d’armée, the Saxon army, 4 divisions 
of cavalry, and a reserve artillery ; 
total, 13 units. Did he dream of 
forming them into armies? In no 





‘The resistance of the 1st division of the Guard would be inexplicable if one did 
not know that at that time Benedek was along way from Chlum ; that the troops of 
the two Austrian reserve corps only attempted to retake it by detached efforts, and 
that a drizzling rain prevented the Austrians from knowing that they were engaged 


with only a single division. 


But the defence of Hiller’s division is none the less one of 
the most extraordinary events of modern wars, 


This General had been ordered to halt 


near Horenowes, and there to await further orders; but irritated by certain reproaches 
the Prince of Wiirtemberg, the commander of the Guard, had uttered against him on 
June 28, at the commencement of the action at Soor, he disobeyed, and threw himself, 
with the whole of his division, against the hill of Chlum, in order to re-establish his 


reputation. 
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way. He pretended to be capable 
of giving direct and positive orders 
(without an intermediary) to each 
of the 13 separate corps. What 
incoherence, what repeated waste 
of time, what orders and counter- 
orders resulted therefrom in this 
short campaign, so disastrous to 
Austria ! 

And what a contrast with the 
dispositions made at Berlin! There 
3 armies, that is to say, only 3 
units, received orders emanating 
from the royal head quarters ; each 
of the commanders of armies main- 
taining every freedom of execution, 
and only having to regulate the 
movements of 4 or 5 units or corps 
d’armée. All was simple and 
logical. 

Extraordinary fact! Austria in 
1859 and 1866 commits two faults, 
the one contrary to the other. In 
1859 she forms two separate armies, 
which is undoubtedly one of the 
worst possible dispositions, as it 
furnishes neither wings nor centre 
without disjointing great commands. 
On the other hand, she adopts in 
1866 a yet more pernicious principle, 
that of 13 separate units, devoid of 
communication. 

Do not such things show forth 
clearly the superior intelligence of 
the Prussian over the Austrian 
army ?—for if in the latter service 
the officers of rank ignore the essen- 
tial principles of war, such as the 
Great Captain delighted to publish 
in his Memoirs, what can one ex- 
pect of officers in subordinate posi- 
tions ? 

As is evident, all that I have said 
upon the Prussian army, and par- 
ticularly upon its superiority over 
the Austrian, is but the clearest 
result of the study of facts, com- 
bined with that of the character 
and institutions of the two peoples. 
I defy any officer who would wish 
to compare and to think out the 
matter not to be struck with it. 
He must recognise in the Prussian 
army, which contains the intelli- 
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gence and the moral power of the 
whole nation, first the peculiar qua- 
lities of the North German race, its 
energy, its audacity, its discipline, 
its sense of duty and of dignity ; 
then its unitedness, its education, 
its skill in manoeuvring, its excellent 
armament, its staff corps (the best 
educated in Europe), the warlike 
capacity which study and applica- 
tion develop in its officers; all 
things which are not met with, or 
are met with in a minor degree, in 
the Austrian army. 

It is almost needless to add, that 
the military events of the year 1866 
have but added to the sentiment in 
the Prussian army of its own value ; 
but long before this time nothing 
was omitted which was calculated 
to give the army confidence in itself, 
to cause it to be honoured, to sur- 
round it with every possible consi- 
deration. All favours are reserved 
for it, and everything tends to give 
it, in the eyes of the nation and in 
public opinion, the character of a 
fundamental institution—I was al- 
most saying of a sacred institution ; 
for there is no military musical air, 
not even the ‘ Retreat,’ which is to- 
tally devoid of a religious charac- 
ter ; and during Divine service it is 
first for the King and his army that 
the minister invokes the blessing of 
the Most High ; the great legislative 
bodies of the State are only subse- 
quently cited. 

And this fact which I have just 
stated is followed with that calm 
dignity, with those sentiments of 
strong conviction, which so essen- 
tially characterise this serious and 
energetic people, whose territory 
stretches from the Vistula to the 
Rhine. 

What a contrast with the situation 
of the army in France, which is 
nothing but a conglomeration of 
fortune-forsaken men, among whom 
discipline and military spirit decline 
more and more ! 


Beruin: July 22, 1868, 
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THE LOFODEN ISLANDS. 


By Epmunp W. Gosse. 


MONG the thousands who 

throng to the Continent for 
refreshment and adventure, how 
few leave the great southward- 
streaming mass, and seek the de- 
solate grandeur of those coun- 
tries which lie north of our own 
land! Of those who do diverge, 
the great majority are sportsmen, 
bent on pitiless raids against salmon 
and grouse. It is strange that the 
noblest coast-scenery in Europe 
should be practically unknown to 
so ubiquitous a people as we are: 
but so it is; and as long as the 
thirst for summer climates remains 
in us, the world’s winter-garden 
will be little visited. It is the old 
story: the Northmen yearn after the 
Nibelungen treasure in the South. 

Doubtless, for us who are sup- 
posed to shiver in perennial fog, 
this tropical idolatry is right and 
wise. With all the passion of 
Rosicrucian philosophers we wor- 
ship the unfamiliar Sun-god, and 
transport ourselves to Italy or Egypt 
to find him. But what if he have 
a hyperborean shrine—a place of 
fleeting visit in the far North, where 
for awhile he never forsakes the hea- 
vens, but in serene beauty gathers 
his cloud-robes hourly about him, 
and is lord of midnight as of mid- 
day? Shall we not seek him there, 
and be rewarded perchance by such 
epiphanies of violet and scarlet and 
dim green, of scathing white light 
and deepest purple shadow, as his 
languorous votaries of the South 
know nothing of ? 

With such persuasive hints I 
would lead the reader to the subject 
of this paper. I imagine to most 
minds the Lofoden Islands are asso- 
ciated with little except school- 
book legends of the Maelstrém, and, 
perhaps, the undesirable savour of 
cod-liver oil. With some they 
have a shadowy suggestion of iron- 





bound rocks, full of danger and 
horror, repulsive and sterile, and 
past the limit of civilisation. So 
little has been written about them, 
and that little is so inadequate, that 
I cannot wonder at the indifference 
to their existence which prevails. 
With the exception of a valuable 
paper by Mr. Bonney, that appeared 
some time back in the Alpine 
Journal, I know of no contribution 
to geographical literature which 
treats of the group in any detail; 
and that paper, both from the narrow 
circulation of the periodical, and 
also from the limited district of 
which it treats, cannot have had 
that influence which its merit and 
the subject deserve. 

The Lofoden Islands, which I 
visited this summer, are an ar- 
chipelago lying off the Arctic coast 
of Norway. Although in the same 
latitude as Central Greenland, Si- 
beria, and Boothia Felix, they 
enjoy, in common with all the outer 
coast of Scandinavia, a compara- 
tively mild climate: even in the 
severest winters their harbours are 
not frozen. The group extends at 
an acute angle to the mainland for 
about 140 miles, north-east and 
south-west. In shape they seem on 
the map like a great wedge thrust 
out into the Atlantic, the point 
being the desolate rock of Rést, the 
most southerly of the islands: but 
this wedge is not solid; the centre 
is occupied by a sea-lake, which 
communicates by many channels 
with the ocean. As all the islands 
are mountainous, and of most fan- 
tastic forms, it can be imagined 
that this peculiar conformation leads 
to an endless panorama of singular 
and eccentric views. The largest 
of the Lofodens is Hindée, which 
forms the base of the wedge; north 
of this runs the long oval isle of 
Andée; to the west lies Langée, 
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whose rugged coast has been torn 
and fretted by the ocean into the 
most intricate confusion of outline ; 
the central lake has for its centre 
Ulvée—thus the heart of the whole 
group; and from the south of 
Hindée run in succession towards 
the south-west, Ost Vaagie, Vest 
Vaagie, Flakstadde, Moskenesée, 
Verde, and little ultimate Rost. 
All these, and several minor satel- 
lites also, are inhabited by scattered 
families of fishermen. There is no 
town, scarcely a village; it is but a 
scanty population so barren and 
wild a land will support. 

But quiet and noiseless as the 
shores are when the traveller sees 
them in their summer rest, they are 
busy enough, and full of all energy 
and animation, in the months of 
March and April. As soon as the 
tedious sunless winter has passed 
away, the peculiar Norwegian boats, 
standing high in the water, with 
prow and stern alike curved up- 
wards, begin to crowd into the 
Lofoden harbours from all parts of 
the vast Scandinavian coast. It is 
the never-failing harvest of codfish 
that they seek. Year after year, in 
the early spring, usually about 
February, the waters around these 
islands are darkened with innu- 
merable multitudes of cod. They 
are unaccountably local in these 
visitations. Iwas assured they had 
been never known to extend farther 
south than Veerie, at the extremity 
of the group. The number of boats 
collected has been estimated at 
3,000; and as each contains on an 
average five men, the population 
of the Lofodens in March must be 
very considerable. Unfortunately 
for these ‘toilers of the sea,’ the 
early spring is a season of stormy 
weather and tumultuous seas: when 
the wind is blowing from the north- 
west or from the south-west, they 
are especially exposed to danger ; 
when in the former quarter the 
sudden gusts down the narrow 
channels are overwhelming, and 
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when in the latter the waves are 
beaten against the violent current 
always rushing down the Vest Fjord 
from its narrow apex. The centre 
of the busy trade in fish is Hen- 
ningsver, a little collection of huts 
perched on the rocks under the 
precipitous flanks of Vaagekal- 
len, the great mountain of Ost 
Vaagée. I was told that in April, 
when the fish is all brought to 
shore, and the operations of gutting 
and cleaning begin, the scene on the 
shore becomes more strange than 
delightful. The disgusting labours 
which complete the great herring- 
season in ourown Hebrides are utter- 
ly outdone by the Norsk cod-fishers. 
Men, women, and children cluster 
on the shore, busily engaged in 
their filthy work, and steeped to the 
eyes in blood and scales and en- 
trails: at last the rocks themselves 
are slippery with the reeking refuse ; 
one can scarcely walk among it; 
and such a smell arisesas it would 
defy the rest of Europe to equal. The 
fish isthen spread on the rocks to dry, 
and eventually piled in stacks along 
the shore: in this state it is known 
as klip-fish, Some is split and 
fastened by pegs to long rods, and 
allowed to flap in the wind till it 
dries to the consistence of leather : 
it is then called stock-fish. Before 
midsummer, flotillas of the swift 
boats called yagts gather again to 
the Lofodens, and bear away for 
exportation to Spain and Italy the 
dried results of the spring labour. 
Bergen is the great emporium for 
this trade. The other industry of 
the islands is the extraction of 
‘cod-liver oil:’ the livers of all 
kinds of fishes supply this medicine, 
those of sharks being peculiarly es- 
teemed. Along the low rocks, and 
around the houses, one finds great 
caldrons in which these painfully 
odorous livers are being slowly 
stewed: a heavy steam arises, and 
the oily smell spreads far and wide. 
But this is not a feature peculiar to 
the Lofodens: all over the coast of 
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Finmark the shores reek with this 
flavour of cod-liver oil. 

It is a matter of regret to me, in 
my function of apologist for these 
islands, that truth obliges me to 
raze to the ground with ruthless 
hand the romantic fabric of fable that 
has surrounded one of them from 
time immemorial. The Maelstrém, 
the terrific whirlpool, that 


Whirled to death the roaring whale, 


that sucked the largest ships into 
its monstrous vortex, and thundered 
so loudly that, as Purchas tells us 
in his veracious Pilgrimage, the 
rings on the doors of houses ten 
miles off shook at the sound of it— 
this wonder of the world must, 
alas! retire to that Limbo where 
the myths of old credulity gather, 
in a motley and fantastic array. 
There is no such whirlpool as 
Pontoppidan and Purchas describe : 
the site of the fabulous Maelstrém 
is put by the former writer between 
Moskenssée and the lofty isolated 
rock of Mosken. This passage is 
at the present day called Mosko- 
strom, and is one of those narrow 
straits, so common on the Nor- 
wegian coast, where the current of 
water sets with such persistent 
force in one direction, that when 
the tide or an adverse wind meets 
it, a great agitation of the surface 
takes place. I have myself seen, on 
one of the narrow sounds, the tide 
meet the current with such violence 
as to raise a little hissing wall across 
the water, which gave out a loud 
noise. This was in the calmest of 
weather; and it is easy to believe 
that such a phenomenon occurring 
during a storm, or when the sea 
was violently disturbed, would 
cause small boats passing over the 
spot to be in great peril, and might 
even suddenly swamp them. Some 
such disaster, observed from the 
shore, and exaggerated by the terror 
of the beholder, doubtless gave rise 
to the prodigious legends of the 
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Maelstrém. Such a catastrophe 
took place, I was informed, not 
long since, on the Salten Fjord, 
where there is an eddy more deserv- 
ing the name of whirlpool than any 
in the Lofodens. 

Until lately the topography of 
the islands was in a very un= 
settled state. The name of the 
group begins to appear on maps of 
North Europe about the year 1600; 
but for a century and a half there 
is no sign to show that geographers 
were at all aware of the real posi- 
tion of the islands. In Pontop- 
pidan’s map the right point on the 
coast is at last fixed, but the oval 
smooth pieces of land at a great 
distance from one another which 
adorn the coast of Finmark on his 
chart are a sadly inaccurate reali- 
sation of these firmly-compacted 
and fantastically-shaped Lofodens. 
Only within the last few years has 
the patient survey of the Nor- 
wegian Admiralty presented us 
with a minute and exact chart of 
the coast, and the sea-line may now 
be considered as accurately laid 
down. But with the interior of 
the islands it is not so: they consist 
of inaccessible crags, dreary mo- 
rasses, and impenetrable snow-fields. 
The Lofoden islander prizes the sea- 
shore, for it feeds and enriches him; 
the fringe of rich pasture which 
smiles along it, for it preserves his 
cattle; but the land which lies 
behind these is an unknown wilder- 
ness to him: if he penetrates it, it 
is to destroy the insolent eagles 
that snap up stray lambs, or to seek 
someidle kid that has strayed beyond 
the flock. Hence it is very difficult 
to find names for the peaks that 
bristle on the horizon or tower 
above the valleys; in many cases 
they have no names, in many more 
these names have found their way 
into no printed maps. It was an 
object with me to fix on the true 
appellations of these magnificent 
mountains ; and I was in many cases 
enabled, through the courtesy of 
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the} people and through patient 
collation of reports, to increase the 
amount of information in this re- 
spect. Itmust be remembered that 
many of the names given were 
taken down from oral statement, 
and that the spelling must in some 
cases be phonetic. 

The only key to this enchanted 
palace of the Oceanides is, for 
ordinary travellers, the weekly 
steamer from Trondhjem. This 
invaluable vessel brings one, after 
a somewhat weary journey through 
an endless multitude of low, slip- 
pery, gray islets and tame hills, to 
the Arctic Circle. Another day 
through scenery which at that 
point becomes highly eccentric and 
interesting, and, in some places, 
grand, to Bodé. This depressing 
village is the London and Liverpool 
in one for the inhabitants of our 
islands : every luxury, from a watch 
to a piano, from a box of Huntley and 
Palmer’s biscuits to a pig, must be 
brought from Bodé. After a long 
stoppage here, the steamer passes on 
up the coast some twenty miles to 
a strange place called Grytie, a 
labyrinth of slimy rocks just high 
enough to hide the horizon. From 
this the boat emerges through a 
tortuous and perilous sound, and is 
at once in the great Vest Fjord. 
Forty miles ahead in one unbroken 
line rise the sharp mountains of the 
Juofodens, and without swerving a 
point, the good ship glides west- 
north-west into the very centre of 
the great wall. If the traveller 
visit the islands in summer, and 
make the passage across the Vest 
Fjord at midnight, as he is almost 
sure to do, the scene, provided 
the air be clear and dry, 
will be gorgeous. In the weird 
Arctic midnight, with a calm sea 
shimmering before the bows, and 
all things clothed in that cold 
yellow lustre, deepening to amber 
and gold behind the great blue 
mountains, which is so strange a 
characteristic of the sun at mid- 
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night, the scene is wonderfully 
impressive. As the steamer glides 
on, making for Balstad on the south- 
west corner of Vest Vaagoe, Flak- 
stadée and Moskenesde lie some- 
what to our left ; and perchance, if 
the eye is very keen, far away in 
the same direction it may detect 
the little solitary rock of Veré, and 
still farther Rost itself, our ultima 
Thule. The southern range of the 
Lofodens has been compared to a 
vertebrated skeleton, and the simile 
is vastly well chosen; for the isles 
taper off to a minute tail, and the 
channels that run between them 
are so narrow and fit the outline so 
exactly that they appear like joints. 
Seen from the Vest Fjord the whole 
looks like one vast land, undivided. 
Higher and higher on the primrose- 
coloured sky the dark peaks rise as 
we approach our haven. And now 
the hills of Moskenssée assume de- 
finite shape ; the two central points 
rising side by side are Guldtind and 
Reinebring, the former being the 
southern one. For an account, the 
only one I know, of Moskenesie, I 
can refer the reader to the Reise 
durch Norwegen of Herr C. F. 
Lessing, published, in 1831, at 
Berlin; a scarée book, I believe. 
Herr Lessing was an enterprising 
naturalist, who visited Verd, Mos- 
kenesde, and Vest Vaagie, and 
wrote an entertaining chapter about 
them in his excellent little book. 
The mountains of Moskenssdée are 
not very lofty, but the island is very 
inaccessible, the shores being so 
steep and the outline so indented by 
the sea that it is necessary to take 
a boat from haven to haven: one 
cannot go by land. The highest 
mountain of Flakstadée, the pre- 
cipitous Napstind, is on the northern 
extremity of that island, and hidden 
from us by the projecting promon- 
tories of Vaagée ; but the lofty hills 
very slightly to our left belong to 
this island. Even while we speak, 
see, we glide between half-sub- 
merged rocks and rounded islets 
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crowded with sea-birds into the 
bay of Balstad, and the Lofodens 
are around us! The hour is that 
one of glamour in these Arctic sum- 
mers when the day is yet but a 
few hours old, and the golden 
sheen of midnight has given way 
to the strong chiaroscuro of sunrise. 
Above our heads rises the mountain 
Skottind, and we perceive how 
strange is the land we have arrived 
in; no longer the rounded hills of 
the mainland, no more any conven- 
tional mountain forms or shapes in 
any wise familiar. Skottind soars 
into the clouds one vast cliff of dark 
rock split across now and then with 
a sharp crevasse, above which rises 
another wall of cliff, and so on to 
the summit, where thin spires and 
sharp pinnacles, clear-cut against 
the sky, complete the mighty peak. 
This is characteristic of all the 
mountains of this southern and 
grandest range: especially unique 
and perplexing is the thin look of 
the extreme summit ; apparently the 
ridge is as sharp and narrow as a 
notched razor ; one can see no marks 
of the receding of the edge. All 
these points are inaccessible on one 
side ; from the interior it might be 
possible to reach the top of some of 
them, and sublime would be the 
view so gained. At present, this 
chilly July morning, Skottind rises 
a wall of darkest indigo blue between 
the sun and our faces; about its 
horns the heavy tissue of clouds is 
smitten and shot through with bril- 
liant white light of sunrise, and the 
fainter wreaths of vapour, delicately 
tinged with rose-colour and orange, 
pause before they rise and flee away 
over the awakened heavens. As for 
Balstad itself, it is a cluster of 
wooden houses painted gray and 
green, and some deeply stained with 
red ochre, scattered about on a 
frightfully ragged platform of rocks, 
so uneven that I cannot think a 
square yard of earth or tolerably 
flat rock could be found anywhere. 
Some of the houses are built on the 
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outlying islets, treacherous low reefs 
on which the gray sea creeps and 
shows his ominous white teeth. 
Such places seem to promise certain 
destruction in the first storm, but 
the cottages survive, and the bay 
certainly is very sheltered. 

Leaving Balstad the steamer 
coasts along the shores of. Vest 
Vaagée. Thetwin peaks that ap- 
peared from the middle of Vest 
Fjord as the highest land in this 
island lie on the northern coast, and 
are now far out of sight; they are 
known under the collective name of 
Himmelstinder—a poetic and sug- 
gestive title. It may be well to 
point out that tind is equivalent to 
needle, spitz, and is descriptive of 
the pinnacle-character of the moun- 
tain. Himmelstind was ascended 
by Herr Lessing, who crossed over 
to it from Buxnes, and bravely 
ascended in spite of pouring rain and 
the derisive remarks of the natives: 
hisaccountof the adventure is highly 
humorous. We pursue our voyage 
through an infinite multitude of 
sterile rocks and under fine stormy 
crags till we reach the mouth of 
the broad. Gimsiestrém, the gulf 
that divides us from Ost Vaagoe. 
Here the colossal precipices of 
Vaagekallen come into sight, the 
sublimest, though not the loftiest, of 
all the Lofoden mountains. This 
stupendous mass occupies the south- 
west extremity of Ost Vaagée, and 
is almost always shrouded in cloud; 
the snow lies in patches about its 
ravines, but most of its summit is 
too sheer for snow to rest on or any 
herb to grow. Vaagekallen is the 
beacon towards which the fisher, 
laden with finny spoils, wearily 
steers at fall of day; for under it: 
spurs, on a group of islets in the 
sound, is built the village of Hen- 
ningsveer, the most important of all 
the fishing stations, and a flourish- 
ing little place. It has a lighthouse 
also, the largest on this coast. A 
little farther on we pass the quaint 
church of Vaagen, Kirkevaag, as 
RB 
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the inhabitants call it, built, like all 
Northern churches, of wood and 
painted dark brown. Here we find 
the only trace of historic importance 
that Lofoden can boast, I believe ; 
for it was from Kirkevaag that that 
enthusiast Hans Egede, led by 
Christian love for the souls of men, 
went in 1721 to preach the Gospel 
to the desolate savages of Green- 
land. We pass on through crowds 
of eider-ducks and terns and cor- 
morants to Svolver, a prominent 
station on Ost Vaagée. The en- 
trance to this harbour is through 
a maze of black, cruel rocks, round 
which the sea tumbles and glides 
ominously ; at last, after an intri- 
cate half-hour of steering, through 
passages where no path seemed 
possible, a large village is reached, 
built like a lacustrine town on piles 
above the water. Svolveris thrown 
about on a heap of islets and pro- 
montories, here a house and there 
a house, on a site even wilder than 
that of Balstad. The mountain ris- 
ing sheer behind it is the Svolver 
Fjeld. Tolerable accommodation 
may be got at this place, though the 
house of entertainment is, according 
to Mr. Bonney, very inconveniently 
situated. Leaving Svolver, the 
Ostnes Fjord, g gloomy, 1 narrow, and 
terrible as that gate which Dante saw 
in Hell, looms on our left; enor- 
mous mountains hem itin. On the 
west side, eminent above the rest, 
is a peak called, I believe, the Jom- 
frutind ; itis a sombre and sinister 
water-glen, on whose shores it 
would be a dismal thing to live. 
But now, straight before us, we 
perceive three islands, not belong- 
ing to the gencrai range, but stand- 
ing at right angles to it, running 
far out into the Vest F jord; and be- 
tween them we see glimpses of the 
mainland, now not very distant. 
These islands are circular, and not 
indented by the sea; but a shelf of 
rock, covered with rough pasturage, 
runs round each of them, and then 
a.mountain soars suddenly into the 
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skies. Stor Molla, the one largest 
and nearest to Ost Vaagée, is a 
double peak of quite exceptional 
grandeur; and Lille Molla and 
Skraaven, though less lofty, are 
scarcely tamer in their forms. It 
is difficult to form a due concep- 
tion of this peculiarly masculine 
scenery ; there is nothing pretty or 
charming about it, but it is ex- 
tremely impressive. Compared with 
the rest of Norwegian sea-scenery, 
with that south of the Arctic 
Circle especially, it differs from 
it as an American backwoodsman 
differs from a London counter- 
I would here protest. a 
little, in wonder, at the compli- 
ments paid to the coast scenery of 
South and Central Norway : saving 
that terrible sound which runs be- 
tween Bremangerlandand the main, 
under the awful cliffs of Hornelen, 
there is nothing from Torghatten 
to the Naze to call forth the slight- 
est enthusiasm. There is much 
finer country in the Hebrides. To 
return to Lille Molla. This island 
and its congeners are all inhabited, 
and not two hours’ sail from Svol- 
ver ; on Stor Molla accommodation 
of some sort might probably be 
found, and I think this little group 
would be well worth investigation. 
They have just that amount of geo- 
graphical independence which often 
suffices to produce a difference in 
flora and fauna. Between the two 
Mollas we steam, noticing the rough 
seters on the shores, the rows of 
stockfish flapping in the w ind, and 
the caldrons of stewing livers, 
faintly odorous from the steamer’s 
deck. The Okellesund (for so the 
northern passage between Stor 
Molla and Vaagée appears to be 
called) is too narrow to admit the 
steamer, but turning north as we 
leave the Méldoren, we enter the 
celebrated Raftsund. 

The Raftsund, which has won the 
hearty admiration of every travel- 
ler who has seen it, is a narrow 
channel, fifteen miles long, running 
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north-east between Vaagde and 
Hindée. It is of various width, 


narrowest towards the north; on 
each side mountains of the most 
vigorous and eccentric forms rise in 
precipices and lose themselves in 
pinnacles and sharp edges that cut 
the clouds. As this is the one part 
of the Lofodens that has been some- 
what minutely described, I need not 
linger in painting it. A few of the 
peaks, however, I can name. All 
the loftiest and boldest are on the 
Vaagie side. Perhaps the strangest 
is listind, a gigantic mass with a 
tower-like cairn on the summit; 
Mahomet’s Tomb we nicknamed it, 
till a native obligingly gave its 
true title. ‘ This is at the middle of 
the sund, where an island breaks 
the current, and several small fjords 
push into the land. Another very 
noble cluster of aiguilles is Ruttind, 
on Vaagde, but much to the south 
of Iistind. These peaks are mostly 
wreathed with foamy cloud, that on 
a fine day daintily rises and lays 
bare their dark beauty, and as airily 
closes round them again. About 
the summits the rifts and joints are 
full of snow all the summer, and 
from every bed, leaping over rocks 
and sliding over the smooth slabs of 
granite, a narrow line of water, 
white as the parent snow, falls in a 
long cataract to the sea. On the 
Hindée side, Kongstind, which lies 
north-east of listind, is the most 
striking mass. On both sides near 
the water the ground is covered 
with deep grass, of a bright green 
colour, and flowers bloom in beau- 
tiful abundance. In one place the 
harebells were so thick on the hill- 
side that they gleamed, an azure 
patch, half a mile away. Flocks of 
sheep and goats luxuriate in this 
lush herbage ; here and there ferns 
are in the ascendency, Polypodiwin 
phlegopteris and dryopteris being 
everywhere abundant. 

Leaving the Raftsund, we sud- 
— enter that sea-lake which, as 

I said above, holds the centre of 
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the archipelago. We are now at 
the heart of the weird land, and 
the sight before us is one of the 
loveliest that can be conceived. 
The bristling character of the 
southern coast gives place to a 
calmer, more placid scenery. Here 
there are no subtle rocks, no fright- 
ful reefs; all is simple, serene, and 
stately. I cannot do better than 
give my remembrance of the first 
time I saw this scene, on a calm 
sunlit morning in July. Leaving the 
Raftsund, we bore due north. <As 
we steamed through quiet shimmer- 

ing water gently down on U lvde, at 
our back the ghostly mountains lay, 

a semi-cirque of purple shadow ; 
down their sides the clear snow- 
patches, muffling the vast crevasses, 
shone, dead-white, or stretched in 
glaciers almost to the water’s edge. 
In sweet contrast to their grandeur, 
sunny Ulvée rose before us, with 
the little kirk of Hassel nestling in 
a bright green valley ; in its heart 
one violet peak arose, and hid its 
dim head in the mystery of the va- 
porous air above. The sea had all 
the silence and the restfulness of 
dreamland: not a ripple broke the 
sheeny floor, save where a flock of 
ducklings followed in a fluttering are 
the mother- bird, or where the cormo- 
rant hurled himself on some quiver- 
ing fish. Round the eastern pro- 
montory of the lovely isle we drifted; 
peak by peak the pleasant hills of 
Langée gathered on our right, while 
to the left of us, and ever growing 
dimmer in the distance, the prodigi- 
ous aiguilles of Vaagie, in their clear 
majestic colour, soared unapproach- 
able above the lower foreground of 
Ulvée. Behind us now was Hindée, 
less grand perhaps than Vaagie, but 
displaying two central mountains 
of immense height, Fisketind and 
Mosadlen, the latter reported to 
attain a greater elevation than any 
in the group. 

Langée lies very close on the right 
when we enter the Bordesund and 
make for Stokmarknes. Borde itself 
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lies in the strait between Ulvve and 
Langée. The pretty hamlet on its 
shores was the centre of the inves- 
tigations of Dr. George Berna and 
his friends, as related by Herr Carl 
Vogt in his interesting Nordfahrt. 
On the northern shore of Ulvée, at 
the mouth of a small valley, lies the 
large village of Stokmarknes. It 
is almost a town, containing per- 
haps 120 houses; it may be the most 
populous place in the Lofodens, 
though I am told that the discovery 
of coal in Andéde has greatly in- 
creased the village-port of Dvergberg 
in that island. Stokmarknes looks 
very preity from the sea, with its 
clean painted houses of deal wood, 
and bright tiled roofs. Ulvée is the 
richest, most fertile, and most popu- 
lous of the islands. It stands in the 
sea like a hat, having a central 
mountain mass, and a broad rim of 
very flat and fertile land. To com- 
pare great things with mean, it isin 
shape extremely like that unpleasant 
island, Lunga, in the Hebrides, 
facetiously known as the Dutch- 
man’s Hat. Ulvée culminates in a 
single peak, by name Seterheid, 
which rises close behind Stokmark- 
nes. This mountain, whose sides 
are principally covered by a thick 
jungle of birch underwood, slopes 
gradually away into a rocky ridge 
running across the island, and falls 
in steep precipitous cliffs to the flat 
lands that form the external rim. 
These flats were originally, I sup- 
pose, morasses, but have been in 
great part reclaimed, though on the 
eastern side of Seterheid there are 
still great bogs, and two little tarns, 
full of trout. At Stokmarknes 
(which is quite a place of import- 
ance, and had this summer a bazaar 
for the sick and wounded French) 
good accommodation can be had; 
Herr Halls, the landhandler, being 
in a condition to make visitors very 
comfortable at a moderate charge, 
and it is a good station to leave the 
steamer at. Herr Halls also sup- 
plies karjols, and a very pleasant 
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excursion can be made on one of 
those arm-chairs-on-wheels to the 
south of the island. There is one 
road in Ulvée, running from Stok- 
marknes round the eastern coast to 
Melbo, a gaard or farmstead op- 
posite Vaagée. It is a very good 
road, more like a carriage-drive 
through a gentleman’s park than a 
public thoroughfare. It is about 
ten miles from Stokmarknes to 
Melbo. On the way one passes 
Hassel Church, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, an odd octa- 
gonal building of wood, painted red, 
with a high conical roof. Norwe- 
gian churches have an excessively 
undignified look; some are like 
pigeon-houses, some like pocket- 
telescopes. Hassel reminded me 
irresistibly of a mustard-pot. Yet 
it isa structure of high ecclesiastical 
dignity, for not only all Ulvée, but 
parts of Langée and Hindée, and 
the whole north of Vaagée, depend 
upon it for pastoral care. A very 
pretty sight it is on a summer Sun- 
day morning to see the boats gather- 
ing from all parts to it, full of the 
simple, devout people in their holi- 
day dress. 

To judge by the number of red- 
shank and curlew that wheel above 
the traveller, or flutter wailing be- 
fore him, the bogs beside the road 
must teem with wild-fowl. The 
north side of the island is thickly 
dotted with farms and fishermen’s 
huts, but after leaving Hassel and 
the adjoining hamlet of Steilo these 
diminish in number, till at Melbo 
the road itself disappears, and the 
flat land becomes a wild peat bog, 
with only a few huts near the sea. 
Melbo is simply a large farm, owned 
by Fru Coldevin, a lady who opens 
her house in the summer for the 
accommodation of sportsmen and 
those few travellers that wander to 
this far end of theearth. A cluster 
of islets off the coast here is a part 
of her property. She preserves these 
rocks for the sea-birds, which flock 
to them in extraordinary numbers. 
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Little kennels of turf and stone are 
built to shelter the nests, and here 
the eider ducks strip themselves of 
their exquisite down for the sake of 
their offspring, and in due time see 
it appropriated by Fru Coldevin. 

From Melbo the lovely range of 
snowy points in Vaagdée is seen on 
a fine day bewitchingly. Mr. Bon- 
ney, who unhappily seems to have 
had execrable weather in the Lofo- 
dens, sighed pathetically at these 
peaks from Melbo. He gives Alpine 
names to the two highest, sup- 
posing apparently that “they were 
nameless in the native tongue: 
they are not so neglected, however. 
The foremost mountain, which from 
Ulvée seems the highest, is Higra- 
ven, ‘the tomb or monument of the 
wild beast;’ and the other, really 
the loftiest peak in Vaagée, is Blaa- 
manden. My friend Mr. W. S. 
Green, to whom I am much in- 
debted for his help in the prepara- 
tion of these notes, accomplished 
this summer the ascent of Higraven, 
and kindly permits me to transcribe 
from his journal the story of his 
adventure. Mr. Green’s familiarity 
with Swiss Alpine scenery would 
tend to make him a severe critic of 
mountain effects, and that he can 
write thus enthusiastically of the 
Lofodens is no small proof of their 
wonderful beauty. 

Mr. Green started from Melbo on 
a fine July morning, at 10 A.M., 
the clouds, twaye, masses of opaque 
white fleece on the sides of all the 
peaks, promised very ill for the ex- 
pedition; but soon these rolled 
away, and left the snowy rocks 
clear-cut against an azure sun-lit 
sky. ‘The face of the sea was as 
smooth as glass, and over it rose 
the long line of snow-capped peaks, 
softening from rugged purple crags 
to emerald-gr een slopes as they ap- 
proached the s ea, looking about a 
mile off, though i in fact the nearest 
of them was seven. I had deter- 
mined beforehand which peak I 
should climb: it seemed to be the 
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highest in Ost Vaagie, and lay at 
the head of the Stover Fjord. My 
boatmen were pleasant fellows, and 
as I lay luxuriously in the stern, 
steering, I conversed with them in 
bad Norse; my questions had refer- 
ence principally to the sea-birds. A 
pretty little sort of guillemot with 
red legs they call te st he : this bird 
is very common: another common 
bird, the hen-eider I think, is called 
ae. We passed many of these with 
a train of young ones after them. 
As the boat skimmed along we 
passed many beautiful jelly-fish: one 
sort of bolina about the size of a 
goose-egg was particularly common. 
At last, after winding through many 
islets, we enter the Stover Fjord: 
the only thing I can compare it to 
is the Bay of Uri, which I think it 
surpasses in beauty, and the Aiguille 
de Dru is rivalled by these snow- 
seamed pinnacles. But it was 12 
o’clock, and I jumped ashore at a 
sort of elbow where the fjord forks. 
I put some provisions into my 
pocket; then, with my sketching 
materials slung upon my back and 
my alpen-stock in my hand, I com- 
menced the ascent. I first scram- 
bled over boulders covered with 
fern, bushes, and wild flowers ; these 
soon became very steep, and ‘sling- 
ing myself up hand over hand 
through the bushes was very warm 
work. I took off my coat and hung 
it in the strap on my back; after a 
sharp climb over steep rocks I got 
on to a slope of snow that filled the 
gorge. In about an hour and a half 
I reached a col that I had aimed at 
all through. I could see the boat, 
a speck below, so I jodeled at the 
top of my voice, and soon heard 
a faint answer. The place I had 
come up was very steep, and the 
thought of descending it again not 
very pleasant. I took the precau- 
tion, however, of fixing bits of white 
paper on the rocks and bushes 
where I had met with difficulty, to 
serve as guides in my descent. 
There was a glorious view from 
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where I stood, and the day was per- 
fection. After another hour of steep 
climbing I reached a cornice of 
snow, but was able to turn off to 
the right and cross a level plateau 
of snow, from the other side of 
which rose up my peak. I now en- 
countered very steep snow-slopes 
and rocks, and just before the snow 
rounded off into the dom, forming 
a summit, it became so hard that 
my feet could get no hold. I had 
to resort to step-cutting; about a 
dozen steps sufficed to land me on 
the dom; an easy incline then led 
to the summit, on which I stood at 
4.30 P.M. LI wished for an aneroid ; 
but from the time I took to ascend, 
and from other cirucmstances, I 
should think the height to be over 
4,000, and possibly 5,000 feet. 
Now for the view. I have yet to 
see the Alpine view that surpasses 
this in its extreme beauty: the 
mountain chain of the mainland 
was in sight for, I suppose, a hun- 
dred miles ; then came the Vest 
Fjord, studded with islands. The 
mountains around me were of the 
wildest and most fantastic form, not 
drawn out in a long chain, but 
grouped together, and embosoming 
lovely little tarns and lakes. The 
inner arm of the Stover Fjord, over 
which I seemed to hang, was of a 
deep dark blue, except where it be- 
came shallow, where it was of a 
bright pea-green. This latter colour 
may be accounted for by the fact 
that the rocks below low-water- 
mark are white, with pure white 
nullipore and balani; there is no 
laminaria or sea-weed of any sort 
in these narrow fjords, except Fucus 
vesiculosus, and this grows only be- 
tween tide-marks. Looking away 
to the north came Ulvée, with its 
fringe of islets; then Langée, with 
its sea of peaks: these do not ap- 
pear, however, to be so high or 
rugged as the peaks of Hindée, that 
come next to the sight. Here Mo- 
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sadlen stands up with his lovely 
crest of snow; far away, in an op- 
posite direction, lies Vest Vaagée, 
where I remarked another peak! 
that seemed to be of a respectable 
height. The view was perfection : 
one drop of bitterness was in my 
cup, and that was that a neighbour- 
ing peak was evidently higher than 
the one I had climbed. It was con- 
nected with my peak by a very 
sharp rock aréte, just below which 
was a flattish plateau of crevassed 
névé; it was too far to think of 
trying it, and it looked very diffi- 
cult; an attempt upon it would be 
more likely to succeed if made from 
the south-east. Having made a 
sketch and built a cairn of stones, 
I looked about for the easiest way 
to descend, and found that a long 
slope of snow led into a valley con- 
nected with the north arm of the 
Fjord; this I determined to try. I 
climbed down the steps I had cut, 
with my face to the snow; then 
sitting down and steering with my 
alpen-stock, I made the finest glis- 
sade I ever enjoyed. As I neared 
the bottom it was necessary to go 
lightly, as a torrent was roaring 
along under the snow. I soon had 
to take to the moraine, which was 
of a most trying character. I now 
got down toa charming little lake, 
in which islands of snow floated, 

and in which the peaks were mir- 
rored to their summits. Skirting 
along this, and descending by the 
edge of a stream that led out of it, 
I came to another lovely tarn, on 
which were a couple of water-fowl. 
From this I clambered down through 
bushes at the side of a waterfall, 
and arrived on the strand of the 
fjord all safe. At 6.30 p.m. I was 
sitting in the boat, and in two hours 

arrived in Melbo.’ 

The superior peak that dashed 
Mr. Green’s happiness was Blaa- 
manden, which must now be con- 
sidered the » highest point out of 


’ Himmeltinder, probably.—E. W. G. 
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Hindée. Vaagekallen is certainly 
lower even than Higraven. 

Of the northern islands of the 
Lofoden group space fails me to 
speak much; they are but little 
known. lLangie was skirted by 
the German expedition whose story 
is ‘erzihlt von Carl Vogt,’ but his 
notes on this part of the tour are 
unfortunately very scanty. The 
northern peninsula would seem to 
be the finest part of Langée. I hear 
of a splendid mountain, Klotind, 
which fills this tongue of land with its 
spurs. Andée, the most northerly of 
the archipelago, is the tamest of 
all: the interior of it has been 
surveyed with such minute care, 
that it is impossible to suppose 
its mountains can be very rugged. 
For the sake of anyone desirous 
of visiting Andée, | may remark 
that a little steamer has been 
started this year in connection with 
the large boat, which meets the 
latter at Harstadhavn in Hindée, 
skirts the north of that island, 
calls at Dvergberg and Andenws in 
Andée, and after a visit to the north 
of Senjen, returns the same way to 
Harstad. The same steamer calls 
off the coast of Gryté, a mountainous 
Lofoden, whose vast central peak of 
Fussen one admires in the distance 
from the Vaags Fjord. 

In ordinary years the snow dis- 
appears from the low ground in 
these islands before May, and the 
rapid summer brings their scanty 
harvest soon to perfection. A few 
years ago, however, the snow lay on 
the cultivated lands till June, and a 
famine ensued. These poor people 
live a precarious life, exposed to 
the attacks of a singularly peevish 
climate. A whim of the cod-fish, a 
hurricane in the April sky, or a 
cold spring, is sufficient to plunge 
them into distress and poverty. 
Yet for all this they are an honest 
and well-to-do population ; for, being 
thrifty and laborious, they guard 
with much foresight against the 
severities of nature. In winter the 
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aurora scintillates over their solemn 
mountains, and illuminates the snow 
and wan gray sea; they sit at their 
cottage-doors and spin by the gleam 
of it ; in summer the sun never sets, 
and they have the advantage of 
endless light to husband their 
hardly-won crops. Remote as they 
are, too, they can all read and write: 
it is strange to find how much 
intelligent interest they take in 
the struggles of great peoples who 
never heard of Lofoden. It is a 
fact, too, not over-flattering to our 
boasted civilisation, that the edu- 
cation of children in the hamlets 
of this remote cluster of islands in 
the Polar Sea is higher than that 
of towns within a small distance of 
our capital-city; ay, higher even, 
proportionally, than that of London 
itself. 

I would fain linger over the deli- 
cious memories that the name of 
these wild islands brings with it; 
would fain take the reader to the 
pine-covered slopes of Sandtorv, 
the brilliant meadow of little Kjden, 
so refreshing in this savage land; 
to the Tjeldwsund, as I saw it on a 
certain midnight, when the lustrous 
sun-light lay in irregular golden 
bars across: the blue spectral moun- 
tains, and tinged the snow peaks 
daintily with rose-red. But space 
is wanting; and being forced to 
choose, I will wind up with a faint 
description of the last sight I had 
of the islands, on a calm sunny 
night in summer. 

All day we had been winding 
among the tortuous tributaries of 
the Ofoten Fjord, and as evening 
drew on slipped down to Trané, a 
station on the mainland side of the 
Vest Fjord, near the head of that 
gulf. It had been a cloudless day 
of excessive heat, and the compara- 
tive coolness of night was refresh- 
ing; the light, too, ceased to be 
garish, but flooded all the air with 
mellow lustre. From Trand we 
saw the Lofodens rising all along 
the northern sky, a gigantic wall of 
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irregular jagged peaks, pale blue on 
an horizon of gold fire. The surface 
of the fjord was slightly broken 
into little tossing waves, that, mur- 
muring faintly, were the only au- 
dible things that broke the sweet 
silence; the edge of the ripple 
shone with the colour of burnished 
bronze, relieved by the cool neutral 
gray of the sea-hollows. From 
Trané we slipped across the fjord 
almost due west to the mouth of 
the Raftsund. The sun lay like a 
great harvest-moon, shedding its 
cold yellow light down on us from 
over Hindoe, till, as we glided gra- 
dually more under the shadow of 
the islands, he disappeared behind 
the mountains : at 11.30 P.M. we lost 
him thus, but a long while after 
a ravine in Hindée of more than 
common depth again revealed him, 
and a portion of his disk shone for 
a minute like a luminous point or 
burning star on the side of a peak. 
About midnight we came abreast 
of Aarstenen, and before us rose 
the double peak of Lille Molla, 
of a black-blue colour, very solemn 
and grand; Skraaven was behind, 
and ‘both were swathed lightly in 
wreaths and fox-tails of rose-tinged 
mist. There was no lustre on the 
waters here; the entrance to the 
sound was unbroken by any wave 
or ripple, unillumined by any 
light of sunset or sunrise, but a 
sombre reflex of the unstained blue 
heaven above. As we glided, 

the same strange utter noiseless- 
ness of the hour when evening and 
morning meet, up the Raftsund 
itself, inclosed by the vast slopes of 
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Hindée and the keen aiguilles of 
Vaagie, the glory and beauty of the 
scene rose to a pitch so high that 
the spirit was oppressed and over- 
awed by it, and the eyes could 
scarcely fulfil their function. Ahead 
of the vessel the narrow vista of 
glassy water was a blaze of purple 
and golden colour, arranged in a 
faultless harmony of tone that was 
like music or lyrical verse in its 
direct appeal to the emotions. At 
each side the fjord reflected each 
elbow, each ledge, each cataract, 
and even the flowers and herbs of 
the base, with a precision so abso- 
lute that it was hard to tell where 
mountain ended and sea began. The 
centre of the sund, where it spreads 
into several small arms, was the 
climax of loveliness; for here the 
harmonious vista was broadened 
and deepened, and here rose Iistind 
towering into the unclouded hea- 
vens, and showing by the rays of 
golden splendour that lit up its top- 
most snows that it could see the 
sun, whose magical fingers, working 
unseen of us, had woven for the world 
this tissue of variegated beauty. 
When I remember the Lofodens, 
I recall this moment, and think, O 
wonderful white sun, who dost 
bathe our bodies in healing waves 
of light, filling our eyes with the 
loveliness of the colour of life 
and our ears with the subtle me- 
lodies of dumb things that grow 
and ripen in thy sight, how little 
men consider the greatness of thy 
work for us, and what a beauti- 


ful and mystical creation thou art 
thyself ! 


<i 
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THE STORY OF ALCESTIS. 


(P\HE legend of Alcestis—giving 

her own life that she may re- 
deem the life of her lord Admetus 
—is one of those familiar relics of 
antiquity which refuse to become 
commonplaces. The narrative is a 
many-sided one; and there is no 
side, no aspect, without its own pecu- 
liar interest. It is, on the face of 
it, the parable of Love triumphant 
over Death; and there are special 
surroundings which make this vic- 
tory a supreme one. The vicarious 
deaths braved on behalf of country 
by Menceceus and Codrus in Hel- 
lenic legend, or by Curtius and the 
Decii in Romen. are not completely 
adequate parallels to the self-sacri- 
fice of Alcestis. These famous 
names belong to the records or to 
the imagined conceptions of con- 
summate patriotism, strong enough, 
under the stimulus of a nation’s an- 
ticipated gratitude or amidst the 
applause of an army of comrades, 
to carry out into action those prin- 
ciples which every Greek and Ro- 
man in the early days of organised 
states imbibed from infancy. But 
the devotion of Alcestis differs from 
these acts of patriotism very mate- 
rially. The question of life and 
death which she faces is relieved 
by no kind of stimulus or of ex- 
citement. The narrative belongs 
to far-off distances of the heroic 
age, when the abstraction of pa- 
triotism was hardly at work in a 
definite form at all, and when it 
would not in any case be expected 
to be particularly operative upon a 
woman. Her husband is doomed 
to die, unless a friend can be found 
willing to save him by the forfeit 
of a substituted life. "The test of 
devotion is a perfectly simple and 
personal one, divested of everything 
external that animates and elevates, 
of everything that converts sacri- 
fice into a sort of virtual apotheosis. 
Nor, if her heart fails her, will she 


stand alone in estimating her own 
life as the one thing of paramount 
value to herself; for all the faithful 
retainers of the popular ‘ Tyrannus’ 
have made precisely the same esti- 
mate, each in his own case: they 
had loved 
Each man, himself ; 
wise, 
That of all evils in the world, the worst 
Was—being forced to die, whate’er death 
gain ; 


and held, no other- 


and not these alone, but even the 
parents of Admetus, with whom 
life had already run full circle and 
who were now in extreme old age, 
past all hope of long avoiding 
Charon and the ‘ two-oared skiff,’ 
have declined to save the son they 
love well, by foregoing the enjoy- 
ment of the life they love better. 
Still one thing more. Admetus 
has been through all his days a 
blameless king and a loyal and 
loving husband ; and yet, by the 
very “nature of the compact with 
destiny, Alcestis will go down into 
the silence and darkness for one who, 
however faithfully he loves her, 
nevertheless loves her less than life. 
Mr. Morris’s version of the story 
disconnects the husband’s will, it 
must be admitted, from the self- 
devotion of the wife ; but in several 
respects, as we shall see, his version 
stands by itself, and in this particu- 
lar point it is at variance with the 
tenor of the legend in its ancient 
forms. 

And thus, Alcestis was beset by 
all discouraging examples, and 
buoyed up by no external excite- 
ment or applause: for, though the 
retainers moaned and wailed over 
their ‘loved, lost queen,’ yet how 
could they applaud before her face 
a deed which would never have 
fallen to her lot had but one man 
among them been not a craven? 
Thus it was with Alcestis when, all 
alone in its strength, her love rose 
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superior, not to death only, but to 
an untimely death. And what, in 
the heroic age, was the full force 
and meaning of ‘ untimely death ? ’ 

The talk about willingness, for 
another’s sake, to leave life pre- 
maturely, has been frequent enough 
and to spare among poets and poet- 
asters of later ages, ever since the 
‘pro quo bis patiar mori’ in Ho- 
race’s famous ode requesting leave 
to be ‘on with the old love’ again. 
But in the heroic societies words 
were not so wasted that phrases 
like these could be bandiéd about, 
short of their true meaning; and 
the conceptions of life and death 
were such that only an Alcestis 
here and there could use them with 
the true meaning attached. There 
was in those times no question be- 
tween ‘to be’ or ‘not to be.’ To 
die was seldom thought of asa short 
and easy way to end 


The heartache, and the thousand natural 
shocks 


That flesh is heir to. 


One principal reason ,was, that 
life had much less heartache in it. 
Life—full, hearty, physical lhfe— 
was the one tangible, visible, enjoy- 
able blessing ; and as for death, it 
was nought, 
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it was a blank, without form and 
idea, without motion or force. The 
fancy of a poetical religiousness had 
served only to make the darkness 
visible ; death was at best, after all, 
darkness, intangibility, forgetful- 
ness, silence. ‘No marriage-hymn 
is there,’ the poet said, ‘no lyre, no 
dance.’ And this gloomy and vacant 
conception of the Hereafter had its 
counterpart in an intense love of 
life, an intense enjoyment of its 
brimming joys. 

The plenitude of the heroic life 
has been fully worked out by Mr. 
William Morris, and forms a prin- 
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cipal element in his version of the 
‘Love of Alcestis.’! See this pic- 
ture of Admetus, reposing among 
his Thessalians, after the labours of 
a common day: 


Now, on the fairest of all autumn eves, 

When midst the dusty, crumpled, dying 
leaves 

The black grapes showed, and every press 
and vat 

Was newly scoured, this King Admetus sat 

Among his people, wearied in such wise 

By hopeful toil as makes a paradise 

Of the rich earth; for light and far away 

Seemed all the labour of the coming day, 

And no man wished for more than then he 
had, 

Nor with another's mourning was made 
glad. 

There in the pillar’d porch, their supper 
done, 

They watched the fair departing of the sun; 

The while the soft-eyed, well-girt maidens 
poured 

The joy of life from out the jars long stored 

Deep in the earth, while little like a king 

As we call kings, but glad with everything, 

The wise Thessalian sat and blessed his 
life, 

So free from sickening fear and foolish 
sirife. 


It was from the perfect harmony 
and completeness of a life like this, 
where folk were not yet ‘ too restless 
to be wise,’ where 
Grief seemed a play forgot, a pageant vain, 


A picture painted, who knows where or 
when, 


that Admetus shrank from passing: 
this was the life that Alcestis dared, 
when all besides refused, to give up 
for his sake before her time. 

Mr. Morris has done a welcome 
and serviceable thing in using the 
wealth of his easy-flowing couplets 
in such a way as to let fall the true 
lights upon this ancient Hellenic 
mode and standard of living, on 
the ecstatic clinging to the daylight, 
and on the horror of Hades, the 
Land of the Unseen. His poem on 
Alcestis, which we are now briefly 
noticing, makes an effective back- 
ground to the dramatic version of 


»* The Love of Alcestis’ in The Earthly Paradise. [First Series, p. 456], 1868. 
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the story by Euripides, and to Mr. 
Browning’s Balaustion’s Adven- 
twre, the recent and very powerful 
handling of the Euripidean drama.! 
Mr. Morris’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is all along peculiar to himself. 
Alcestis dies, in his poem, never to 
return to life more. She is re- 
warded by fame alone: when Ad- 
metus and his people had been long 
forgotten, her memory lived, 


And her fair soul, as scent of flowers un- 
seen, 
Sweetened the turmoil of long centuries, 


This she has; but her death is 
absolute and irrevocable: there is 
no Persephoné to relent and give 
her back to life, no Herakles to 
wrestle her away from the clutch 
of defeated Death. This mode of 
relating the end is precisely in 


keeping with the tone of melan- ° 


choly but not unkindly resignation, 
the plaintive but acquiescent laissez- 
aller, that runs through all Mr. 
Morris’s poetry, and gives the 
colour to his view of life and of the 
general order and progress of hu- 
man things. 


Death is the end of life. 
Should life all labour be? 


That is the true note of The Earthly 
Paradise; and, in that poem at all 
events, it is more consistent that, 
when Alcestis has reached the pre- 
mature end of life, the end should 
be final, than that the order of 
things should be disturbed by a 
contest hand-to-hand with Death, 
or by a reversal of Persephoné’s 
ordinances. No other issue would 
have harmonised so exactly with 
the disclaiming protest that opens 
the prologue to the whole poem : 


Ah, why 


I eannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years ; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 
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odd 


The death scene itself is described 
in lines of great beauty. Admetus, 
having heard on his sick bed, from 
Apollo’s own lips, the decree that 
nothing but a substituted life will 
save his own, turns his face to the 
wall and accepts in silent despair 
what to him is absolute doom. He 
‘knows what men are’: his people 
will weep for him, commemorate 
him, anything but die for him. 
He is quite certain that, when 
death comes to stare full in men’s 
faces, the truth will be laid bare 
and love of life will be found to be 
stronger than all protestations of 
personal love ; and so in silence and 
in slumberous trance he abides the 
decrees of fate. Then Alcestis rises 
up and watches by him in the mid- 
night ; and that watching is one of 
the noblest points in all the narra- 
tives of The Earthly Paradise. She 
reasons for awhile with herself, and 
then lies down to die for him by his 
side. The night wears away; the 
ancient nurse enters the open door, 
and by a cry of surprise wakens 
Admetus. He wakes to the de- 
lighted sense of renovated health 
and strength : 


But as for something more at last he 
yearned, 

Unto his love with troubled brow he turned, 

For still she seemed to sleep: alas, alas! 

Her lonely shadow even now did pass 

Along the changeless fields, oft looking back, 

As though it yet had thought of some great 
lack. 

And, here, the hand just fallen from off his 
breast 

Was cold; and cold the bosom his hand 
pressed. 

And even as the colour lit the day, 

The colour from her lips had waned away. 


So, without his will and without 
his knowledge, she achieves her 
martyrdom, according to this ver- 
sion of the story. With great 
beauty, and power, and delicacy, it 
is still not a version that satisfies : 
the credit of Admetus indeed, 





' Balaustion’s Adventure, including a Transcript from Euripides. By Robert Browning. 
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which in the estimate of modern 
morality is damaged past recovery 
when he is supposed to give the 
consent of his own will to the 
martyrdom, is here preserved. But 
the act of devotion is thrust away 
to the extreme end of a narrative 
principally concerned with other 
things. We have seen that much 
is given to a rich display of the 
plenitude and graces of the heroic 
life; and a great deal more of the 
poem belongs to a subject barely 
hinted at in the Euripidean pro- 
logue, the servitude of Apollo as 
herdsman to Admetus at Phere, 
and the several deeds done by him 
for his mortal lord, more especially 
the miraculous yoking of the forest 
brutes, lion and boar, to the car 
which brought home Alcestis—only 
so to be won—from her father’s 
house at Iolchos. The final de- 
parture of the god, when the 
destined servitude is over, fills upa 
description of great charm : 

He ceased; 1 


but ere the golden tongue was 
still 


An odorous mist had stolen up the hill; 
And to Admetus first the god grew dim, 
And then was but a lovely voice to him; 
And then at last the sun had sunk to rest, 
And a fresh wind blew lightly from the 
west 
Over the hilltop, and no soul was there: 
But the sad dying autumn field-flowers fair, 
Rustled dry leaves about the windy place, 
Where even now had been the godlike face. 


The whole of this curious and 
deeply interesting subsidiary to the 
Pherean story is treated by Mr. 
Morris with the inexhaustible 
beauties of his manner; and per- 
haps the sum of what dissatisfies 
in his version ought to be limited 
to this, that the love and self- 
devotion of Alcestis make a pecu- 
liarly dramatic subject, and that 
Mr. Morris is not dramatic, but 
narrative and pictorial. 

There is another aspect of this 
act of sacrifice, besides that which 
takes especial account of the 
ancient horror of death and the 
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extremely intense value of life. 
This martyrdom is further a testi- 
mony to the supremacy of woman’s 
affection, made in a time and 
among a society when not quite 
the highest things were uniformly 
expected from women. The heroic 
legends of Hellas do indeed con- 
tain many examples of female 
character reaching to sublime 
heights; and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that an age which con- 
ceived the endurance of a Penelope, 
and the life and death of an 
Antigone, was altogether wanting 
in an unders tanding and estimation 
of women’s nobleness. Yet there 
was enough want of such under- 
standing and genuine belief to add 
vastly to the effect of this vo- 
luntary martyrdom—a want which 
increased instead of diminishing 
in the historic ages. Euripides, 
at any rate, puts “into the mouth 
of Pheres, the aged father of Ad- 
metus, a comment which tells 
in this direction, running thus 
in Mr. Browning’s _ transla- 
tion : 

She, for the sex, 
All of her sisters, put in evidence, 
By daring such a feat, that female life 


Might prove more excellent than men 8 sup- 
pose. 


This quotation leads straight to the 
question, what sort of a play the 
Alcestis of Euripides was intended 
to be—what was its true significance 
and object : and that is a problem 


of more difficulty than perhaps 
appears at first. It was long ago 
noticed that this play (an early one, 
brought out B.c. 438, more than 
thirty years before the death of its 
author) is nota regular tragedy, 
nor a regular satyric drama or 
afterpiece to a trilogy of tra- 
gedies. In length, as in character, 
it has been regarded as _ lying 
between the two, and it did duty 
in place of a satyric drama, reliev- 
ing the stress of tragic feeling at 
the end of a trilogy. That this 
was so, may be accepted as matter 
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of fact; but it is an inadequate 
criticism that would interpret the 
whole mind of Euripides in this 
drama from the point of view of a 
tragi-comedian. To explain the 
conduct of Admetus, in allowing 
Alcestis to die for him, as a point 
outside the range of genuine 
tragedy, and asa singularity only 
suited to an afterpiece; to look at 
Hercules in the light of a ‘ toper’ 
simply, feasting like a glutton and 
drinking potations pottle- deep, and 
to account for him on the same 
principle ; worst of all, to detect 
a farcical element predominating 
in the concluding scene, where 
Admetus so long resists the request 
of Herakles that he would give 
shelter to her who seems a strange 
woman, but who is in reality the 
restored Alcestis—all this is to do 
less than justice to the genius and 
the intellect of Euripides. We shall 
see presently what a widely- 
different affair Mr. Browning has 
made of all these points; and, 
although he has uncovered depths 
of thought and feeling in the 
ancient drama which were hardly 
seen to the same degree by the poet 
himself, yet it is more harmonious 
with what we know of the intellect 
and sympathies of Euripides to 
credit him with some degree of 
esoteric significance in this beauti- 
fal and forcible afterpiece, than to 
be run away with by the mere 
name of ‘afterpiece,’ and, stripping 
the play of nearly all its poetry, to 
drop it down far below its proper 
level. 

What makes it excessively diffi- 
cult to feel sure of the mind of an 
Athenian poet in a case which, like 
this, contains elements of curious 
uncertainty, is the little that we 
can really know and grasp of the 
point of view taken by an Athenian 
audience. The anomalies of the 


public taste in Athens were such, for 
example, that one cannot feel pre- 
cisely certain whether Admetus, in 
permitting his wife to die for him, 
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would or would not present a re- 
volting instance of abject selfish- 
ness. Three distinct theories may 
be taken of the husband’s relation 
to the wife’s sacrifice, as represented 
by Euripides. It may, first, be held 
that he was less selfish than a 
modern man would be so far as 
this, that the self-devotion was a 
kind of conjugal duty, a species of 
suttee before the husband’s death, 
which, though painful and miserable 
to accept, might yet be accepted 
without loss of honour. That there 
was some such feeling latent in the 
audience is possible; but, if so, it 
must, at any rate, have co-existed 
with greater or less perception of 
selfishness, which charge is ruth- 
lessly fixed on Admetus by his 
father Pheres during the dialogue 

of recriminations between them. 
Or, next, it may be held that Ad- 
metus was hopelessly and inexcus- 
ably selfish before the death of 
Alcestis, but that he is educated 
by the reality of grief and loss to * 
better mind. This i is the view which 
Mr. Browning has worked out with 
so much power and ingenuity ; but 
it is too essentially modern to admit 
of our supposing that it was intended 
to take much hold upon an Athenian 
assembly. Lastly, it might be ob- 
served that Admetus is not repre- 
sented by Euripides at all as stand- 
ing face to face with a present and 
possible decision of dying with 
honour in his own person, or ac- 
cepting a dishonoured life at the 
cost of his wife’s death ; but rather 
as having made, in past ‘time, a dis- 
honourably selfish compact with 
destiny, not at the time realising 
that the compact might inv olve 

such a loss as Alcestis, and no 
longer able to reverse the agree- 
ment when that loss stared him in 
the face. After she is dead, he 
does, in self-reproach, use words 
(vv. 955-961) which imply that 
the decision might have been im- 
mediate after all, and that it had 
lain in his power to save, at the last 
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moment, the life that was given in 
his stead. But this is not the 
general tone of the original play, 
though (as we have said) Mr. 
Browning gives it the utmost pro- 
minence. ‘This last was probably 
the most instinctive view, and most 
familiar in its close connection with 
the current ideas of destiny, among 
the spectators in the theatre of 
Dionysus. At the same time, it is 
far from impossible that the noble 
intuition of a spiritual education 
from a lower to a higher level, in the 
character of Admetus, may have 
been present, to some degree, i in the 
mind of Euripides himself, and may 
have struck the eye of Socrates, as 
with some intimate disciples he 
looked upon the representation, just 
as it has powerfully struck the fancy 
of the great observer who has lately 
given the play its most recent set- 
ting. To bring to an end these few 
remarks on the Euripidean play, it 
may be said, if it is to be regarded 
as a tragi-comedy, still that the man- 
ner of its composition was not un- 
worthy of the ‘most tragic of the 
poets.’ Though certain points, like, 
forinstance, portions ofthe treatment 
of Herakles and of Thanatos him- 
self, remain, and will remain, diffi- 
cult of interpretation ; and though 
these and other parts of the play 
are touched with grotesque colour- 
ing—not a whit more grotesque, by 
the way, than some of the reliefs 
in the most powerful tragedies of 
Shakespeare—yet the action moves 
along through a natural and ade- 
quate series of situations. When 
Apollo and Thanatos have finished 
their opening dispute, Thanatos 
successfully demonstrating the 
rights on which he intends to in- 
sist, the death scene follows, worked 
out with assiduous and delicate care 
in all that passes between Admetus 
and Alcestis, and finely relieved 
by the stasima and by all the 
supplemental choric utterance 
(rapuxophrynpa) ; ; and then the wail- 
ing hymn, ‘ Daughter of Pelias,’ is 
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broken in upon by the arrival of 
Herakles. Whatever may ave 
been the grotesqueness inten? in 
the subordinate details of the .+»’s 
reception, his advent, his ent: rtain- 
ment in spite of domestic sorrow 
(the real extent of which is care- 
fully concealed from him until he 
has rested and feasted), and the 
restoration which he afterwards 
works out, are all in the best keep- 
ing. While the great guest is 
tended in the interior of the palace, 
the passionate interview of strong 
recrimination goes on outside be- 
tween Admetus and his father, 
Pheres, who, having refused to die 
in his son’s place, now comes to 
join in paying the last dues to 
Alcestis’ memory. Of this, the 
most difficult scene in the play to 
modern notions of congruity, we 
shall have something more to say 
when speaking of the interpretation 
placed upon it by Mr. Browning. 

At length Herakles discovers the 
trueextent of hishost’ s bereavement, 
and departs—while the king and his 
retainers continue the death lament 
or kommos—to find and challenge 
and overcome Death on the road that 
leads to Larissa. The last, and most 
familiar, scene represents Herakles 
announcing himself as victorious in 
a chance wrestling-bout that had 
been held for all the country-side, 
and bringing with him the female 
slave allotted as his prize. For her 
he requests shelter until his return 
from his Thracian expedition ; and 
the dialogue in which Admetus pa- 
thetically resists the introduction 
of this stranger, who is soon re- 
vealed as the restored Alcestis, so 
far from bearing the farcical cha- 
racter which some critics have 
given it, is full of subtle suggestion, 
even though it may not bear all the 
weight of construction which Mr. 
Brow ning has laid upon it. 

To his poem we must now turn. 
Balaustion’s Adventure is at once 
a translation (in great part), and a 
very splendid setting, of the Euripi- 
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dean Alcestis, worthy of that drama, 
and worthy also of the great pic- 
ture of ‘Herakles Wrestling with 
Death,’ placed by Mr. Leighton in 
the Academy of 1871. Stimulated 
by that picture, Mr. Browning 
seems to have taken to this task of 
classical reproduction with some- 
thing like the enthusiasm of a 
convert. In the ‘ Epistle of Khar- 
shish,’ and the ‘ Death in the Desert,’ 
and in other cognate poems, he had 
given tokens of what proportions a 
subject from the remote past might 
be made to take in his hands. And, 
now that at last he has tried the task, 
working in the fields once loved so 
well by Mrs. Browning, whose lines 
about ‘ Euripides, the human’ he has 
four times over quoted or referred to, 
he has succeededin producing avery 
noble version of an antique drama, 
and in conveying a more vivid con- 
ception of the theory of dramatic 
writing at Athens than anything, 
except the Samson Agonistes, has 
yet conveyed. 

A great deal of point and effect is 
gained by the notion of introducing 
the play as a recitation with com- 
ments. The reciter’s name is 
Balaustion (‘wild pomegranate- 
flower’ in Greek) ; she is herself a 
young Rhodian ; and she tells her 
tale and afterwards recites the play 
to a group of Athenian girls, her 
friends. It was, she says, in the 

ear after the Athenian collapse be- 
fore Syracuse (B.C. 412, twenty-five 
years after the first appearance of 
the Alcestis at Athens) that she 
headed a band of friends who re- 
solved not to join in the revolt of 
Rhodes to Sparta, but to go to 
Athens and there abide, come better, 
come worse, 


Never disloyal to the life and light 


Of the whole world worth calling world at 
all. 


They set off in a vessel from 
Kaunos; but, being wind-caught, 
they are driven far down w estward, 
with a Lycian privateer hard in 
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pursuit. The rowers want some 
stimulus for a last effort to pull 
away from the pirate and to reach 
a line of land which, heaving into 


sight, is believed to be friendly 
Crete. To encourage them, Balaus- 


tion—a fertile rhapsodist and singer 
—mounts on the altar by the mast, 
and sings a chorus of Aischylus. 
The rowers ‘ churn the black water 
white ;’ the pirate is distanced ; 
but a galley, as they near the shore, 
stands out to meet them, and in 
dismay they find that the land is 
Sicily, and the city—Syracuse! 
To the challenge of the galley’s 
captain, they reply that they are 
Kaunians; but the Alschylus has 
been heard, and they are on the 
point of being driven back again to 
face sea and pirate as best they 
may, when there is a pause and a 
consultation on board the galley 
The Syracusan enthusiasm for 
Euripides is at work, and the ques- 
tion is asked, Can anyone on the 
Kaunian recite Euripides? Yes: 
Balaustion can and will recite 


The main of a whole play from first to last : 

That strangest, saddest, sweetest song of 
his 

AAKESTIS : 
ago, 

At Athens, in Glaukinos’ archonship, 

But only this year reached our Isle o’ the 


Rose. 


which was taught, long years 


(It is plain already that the 
Alcestis is something different from 
a mere tragi- comedy i in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s acceptation. ) The suppliant 
crew are saved ; ‘sad Electra’s poet’ 
has saved them by his very name. 
They go ashore: she twice recites 
the play on the temple-steps of the 
Herakleion ; they are sent on to 
Athens. with abundant rewards ; 
and now Balaustion, who, with the 
young Syraeusan that has followed 
and is soon to wed her, has seen 
Euripides and ‘ held the sacred hand 
of him’ in gratitude, is telling the 
whole adventure to her friends 


in the cool evening close to the 
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Theatre of Bacchus, and recites the 
play once more. 

It is clear, as was said before, 
that this method of ‘transcript’ in 
the form of recitation gives great 
advantages. Itenables Mr. Brown- 
ing to throw in a commentary, to 
connect rhesis with stasimon or 
stasimon with dialogue, by means 
of an interpre tative colouring, 
which, however it may overflow the 
original design of Euripides, is 
eve rywhere forcible, dignified, and 
full of life-like suggestion. This 
super-imposed comment is nowhere 
allowed to interfere with a transla- 
tion which—though not embracing 
every line of the play—is in the main 
as close and accurate as it is vivid 
and powerful. It makes Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure a different thing 
from all mere translations, and 
also from all original poems merely 
modelled on the antique; and it 
operates with this double effect, that 
it causes the reader of the Greek to 
look through the translator’s eyes as 
no unaided translation could do, and 
it gives his own conceptions with 
greater clearness and force than 
any original work of his own on the 
same subject would possess. But 
the superstructure requires some 
apology; and a plea for it is put 
into Balaustion’s mouth, too full of 
genuine poetry to be left out: 


You will expect, no one of all the words 

O’ the play but is grown part now of my 
soul, 

Since the adventure. ’Tis the poet speaks ; 

3ut if I, too, should try and speak at times, 

Leading your love to where my love, per- 
chance, 

Climbed earlier, found a nest before you 
knew— 

Why, bear with the poor climber, for love's 
sake ! 

Look at Baccheion’s beauty opposite, 

The temple with the pillars at the porch! 

See you not something beside masonry ? 

What if my words wind in and out the 
stone 

As yonder ivy, the God’s parasite ? 

Though they leap all the way the pillar 
leads, 

Festoon about the marble, foot to frieze, 

And serpentiningly enrich the roof, 
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Toy with some few bees and a bird or two— 
What then? The column holds the cornice 


up. 


Let us look at some few examples 
of these expository additions—the 
ivy climbing in and out the stone— 
and we shall see more and more 
clearly how ill content Mr. Brown- 
ing would be to accept the tragi- 
comedy theory as the only and suffi- 
cient key to the Alcestis, and to 
the bearings of its characters upon 
each other. When Alcestis has 
been carried out to look her last 
upon the sun, and before he trans- 
lates her first words (“Adte cai pdoc 
cépac), ‘ Sun, and thou light of 
day,’ the interpreter thus suggests 
the clue to the whole of her sad and 
tranquil utterances : 


With eyes unbandaged now 
Alkestis looked upon the action here, 
Self-immolation for Admetos’ sake ; 
Saw, with a new sense, all her death would 
do, 
And which of her survivors had the right, 
And which the less right to survive thereby. 
For, you shall note, she uttered no one 
word 
Of love more to her husband, though he 
wept 
Plenteously, waxed importunate in prayer. 


Admetos had his share and might depart, 
The rest was for her children and herself. 


And thus, again, after Admetus’ 
long and pathetic assurance of love, 
remembrance, and faithfulness, the 
very heart of the man (it will 
be remembered that Mr. Browning 
looks at the compact with Destiny 
as one which might have been re- 
scinded on the moment by an act of 
will) is acutely analysed : 


So he stood sobbing ; nowise insincere, 

But somehow childlike, like his children, 
like 

Childishness the world over. 
new 

In this announcement that his wife must 
die? 

What particle of pain beyond the pact 

He made, with eyes wide open, long ago— 

Made and was, if not glad, content to 
make ? 


. 
What was 
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Now that the sorrow, he had called for, 
came, 

He sorrowed to 
him say, 

However, what would seem so pertinent, 

To keep this pact, I find surpass my power ; 

Rescind it, Moirai! Give me back her life, 

And take the life I kept by base exchange. 


She dies; and then he, who had 
used himself to practise with the 
terms of the bargain, felt the pres- 
sure of fact, not fancy, and began 
to taste the truth. The truth, at 
first, of his loss; the truth of his 
own selfishness is not fully revealed 
to his eyes until the arrival of his 
old father, Pheres, who comes with 
the commonplaces of sorrow, 


the height: none heard 


3ringing the decent praise, the due regret, 
And each banality prescribed of old, 


and thus holding a veil that was all 
too thin over his son’s spiritless 
cravenhood, and his own. The 
son, as in a mirror, saw himself. 
He, 
—full i’ the face 
Of Pheres, his true father, outward shape 
And inward fashion, body matching soul— 
Saw just himself when years should do 
their work 
And reinforce the selfishness inside 
Until it pushed the last disguise away ; 
As when the liquid metal cools i’ the mould, 
Stands forth a statue, bloodless, hard, cold 
bronze ; 
So, in old Pheres, young Admetos showed, 
Pushed to completion. 


That is the kind of interpretation 
which Mr, Browning has been bold 
enough to put upon what, in its 
bare outlines, is so revolting a scene 
in the play. There is more besides, 
more that should be read in full, 
not quoted in brief; for he detects 
in the bickering and wrangling 
Admetus, and describes in clear- 
cutting verse, the man who was on 
his way to see the naked truth, 
both about his loss and about him. 
self, but who was baffled and inter- 
rupted and thrown back upon ‘ the 
little mind’ by the advent of that 
very one who had seemed, in emer- 
gency, the likeliest to help, and 
might even now lie open to argu- 
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ment, yet who speaks—when his 
lips move—with the tormenting 
echo of his own selfishness. 

At length the sorrow works its 
gradual work to completion. Ad- 
metus begins to ‘be like his wife ;’ 
he leaves behind ‘the littleness of 
tears ;’ and when, in the last dia- 
logue, Herakles is testing the king, 
and enabling the veiled wife to 
overhear the words which tell 
her husband’s truth—for that is 
what Mr. Browning makes of the 
passage which even so able a critic 
as K. O. Miiller could eall a ‘farcical 
scene ’—the hero divines the accom- 
plished change : 


Oh, he knew 

The signs of battle hard fought and well 
won, 

This queller of the monsters! 
friend 

Planted firm foot, 
thing 

That was Admetos late! 
knew, 

Ere let the reptile raise its crest again. 


knew his 


now, on the loathly 


‘would die,’ he 


This being the reading given to 
Admetus’ part in the action, we 
shall not be surprised at finding 
that Herakles is, in Mr. Browning's 
version, raised to something higher 
than a ‘toper’s’ level. He is the 
impersonation of sound, wholesome, 
energetic life, based upon energetic 
truth and courage, clearing the close 
atmosphere of gloom and sorrow 
and imbecility and untruth. When, 
on his inopportune arrival, the king 
persuades him that, though death 
is in the house, it is an alien’s 
funeral that they are preparing, he 
takes Admetus at his word, and 
goes in to enjoy his hospitality : 


This trouble must not hinder any more 
A true heart from good w.!i and pleasant 
ways. 


. . . . . - 


[ He] flung into the presence, frank and free, 
Out from the labour into the repose, 
Ere out again and over head and ears 


I’ the heart of labour, all for love of men. 


These passages will give no unfair 
idea of the expository portions of 


S5 
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Mr. Browning’s reproduction of the 
Alcestis. Of the translation itself 
this is scarcvly the place to compare 
the details with the Greek; but, 
after a tolerably close comparison, 
it may well be said that, full as the 
translated work is of beauty and 
vigour, it is no less remarkable for 
constant and pains-taking care. A 
single example may illustrate the 
kind of double merit which abounds 
through the play. Herakles, when 
trying to rally his friend from 
drooping despondency, asks him 


(v. 1079) 


Ti 8 dy mpoxdrrois, ci OéAcis Gel oTévew; 
and that line is rendered by the 
couplet 


how carve the lif 
before, 


If bent on groaning ever for the past? 


But way i’ 


That is 
Dryden, 


just the expansion which 
in his best mood, would 


have approved, nor Porson disap- 


proved. 

Detached passages of arresting 
merit or beauty occur too often to 
admit of any complete notion in 
quotations ; but there are two or 
three that must not be omitted. 
When the chorus of Phereans, 
wondering at the boldness of Ad- 
metus in daring to play the host 
amidst his sorrows, put their trust 
at last in his insight, and were per- 
suaded of his pious wisdom, they 
sang the fine and finely-rendered 
stasimon, ‘Harbour of many a 
stranger,’ 


And they admired: nobility of soul 

Was se lf-impelled to reverence, they saw: 

The best men ever prove the wisest too: 

Something instinctive guides them 
aright. 


When Herakles has at length 
learned from the much-scandalised 
serving-man that the house is 
mourning for none other than its 
Queen, his jovial merriment dies out 
like a quenched beacon-brand, but 


still 
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Not long quenched! 
hurried off 

The brand's edge, suddenly renews its bite. 

Tasting some richness caked i’ the core o’ 
the tree— 

Pine, with a blood that’s oil—and triumphs 
up 

Pillarwise to the sky and saves the world; 

So, in a spasm and splendour of resolve, 

All at once did the God surmount the 
man, 


As the flame, just 


On the return from the tomb, it 
is not till the procession comes to a 
standstill—‘ home, all save she!’ 
—that Admetus feels the whole 
rush of his sorrow: but then 


when he lifted head and face 

From the two hiding hands and peplos’ 
fold, 

And looked forth, knew the palace, knew 
the hills, 

Knew the plains, knew the friendly fre- 
quence there, 

And no Alkestis any more again— 

Why, the whole woe billow-like broke 
him. 


On 


When the play of Euripides is 
finished, Balaustion—while talking 
of Sophocles, who ‘means to make 
a new piece’ and model a new Ad- 
metus, and while claiming honour 
for him no less than for ‘ Euripides, 
the human’ (‘All cannot love two 
great names : yet some do ’)—pro- 
poses to try her own hand at 
story of Alcestis, And on this 
thread Mr. Browning hangs that 
version of the story which niakes 
Persephoné, not Herakles, the re- 
storer. After the vigorous and 
vital drama, this episode falls a 
little flat. Here, as in The Earthly 
Paradise, the will of Admetus is 
freed from blame; and the ethical 
aim of the piece—especially in a 
long speech of Apollo’s—seems to 
point at the small importance to the 
general sum of the gods’ purposes 
whether a man dies in the middle 
of his work or lives out his work- 
ing day. The feebleness and futility 
of human work at best are brought 
into prominence in the concluding 
lines. 
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Just at the end of all, there are 
some words of ‘In Memoriam’ 
to her who translated the Prome- 
theus, and who loved the Greek 

vets and Greek literature so well. 

Enough has already been said to 
explain what is here held: that, 
though Mr. Browning has, in his 
treatment of the Euripidean play, 
gone beyond the meaning and de- 
sign of its author, yet that in some 
degree—a degree decidedly beyond 
the reach of the average Athenian 
spectators—Enuripides may have 


been no stranger to the subtle sug- 
gestions inwoven with the text. 
Between an intention to treat the 
legend fully, and the necessity to 
sustain the attention of his andi- 
ence, Euripides, perhaps, was hard 
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both on the legend and on himself, 
and thus to some extent justified 
the tragi-comedy hypothesis. But 
the ‘most tragic of the poets,’ 
the first favourite of Milton, was 
certainly a man of consummate 
genius and insight. ‘ Why should 
I write anything from myself,’ 
Porson used to ask, ‘while any- 
thing remains to be done for 
such an authoras Euripides?’ Mr. 
Browning may have done much by 
his ‘ transcript’ from the Alcestis to 
reawaken the capacity for gauging 
Greek literature at its true value; 
and he knows and loves Euripides 
too well not to rejoice if such a 
result should really follow the 
achievement of his May-month task. 
Horace M. Movte. 
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SOMETIME QUEEN OF 


SCOTS. 
Eprrep BY SHIRLEY. 


(This curious 
cont:i 


detect. Our friend's not 


have, in the meantime, 


man, can 


bulky, 


THE LAST DAY. 


M\HE Court met this day at 
o'clock, when the Procurator- 

General resumed his speech for the 

prosecution. He said: 


When the Court rose last night 
I had concluded my detailed analy: sis 
of the evidence which has been ad- 
duced by my learned friend and by 
myself, and it now only remains for 
me to sum up the general results 
at which we have arrived. Well, 
then, gentlemen, we find that Mary 
Stuart returned to Scotland in 
1560, resolved to reverse the Re- 
formation. She had been selected 
by the great Catholic Confederacy 
to bring Se otlend and England back 
to the Church, and she had zealously 
accepted the mission, for she was 
by education and habit a bitter and 
intolerant Romanist, who would 
have drunk greedily the blood of 
the saints. This purpose fired al- 
most into genius a really supreme 
intellect—an intellect of the finest 
and rarest fibre. Yet, like the Ca- 
tholic society of the age, her nature 
was two-fold—she was a Ger tee 
and a rake. She had been educated 
in a sort of moral Hell—the atmo- 
sphere of the French Court, with its 
devilish vices and graces, had been 
breathed by her from her earliest 
girlhood, and her temper was vehe- 
ment and unregulated. For years 
after her return she was forced to 
dissemble. The Reformation could 
not with fair hopes of success be 
directly assailed—it needed to be 
undermined. To carry out her ob- 
ject more securely, Mary put herself 
into the hands of the Reformers, 


10 


joined that 


document was discovered in the repositories of our deceased contributor, 
Dionysius Diamond, M.D., and is now made public in accordance 
ned in his last will and testament to that effect. ‘It i 
to Fraser,’ he observes, with a certain tremor in his pen, 
s, illustr 
with one or two exceptions, been omitted. ] 


with directions 
is my last contribution 
which we, who joan the 


tions, and annotations, which are rather 


and did not attempt to restrain the 
violence of their zeal. At length the 
hour arrived when, having planted 
herself firmly on her throne, having 
won the love of her subjects by her 
really great qualities—her wit, her 
gaiety, her courage—she could ven- 
ture to remove the mask. She 
Catholic alliance from 
which a brood of furies sprang, and 
she married her cousin, Lord Darn- 
ley, whom she did not love, with 
the intention of uniting and con- 
solidating the Catholicism of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Elizabeth and Murray had been 


lulled into a dangerous security by 


Mary’s docility and candour. Their 
eyes were opened by this unmis- 
takeable declaration of war, and 
they were unwillingly forced to 
take up arms in defence of their 
common faith. But Mary’s stealthy 
arts had not been w asted, and Mur- 
ray soon found to his cost that the 
Queen had both the power and the 
will to crush him. She drove him 
and his friends across the Border, 
and for a time Protestantism ap- 
peared to be in imminent peril. 

But, onthe brink of victory, the 
weak point in Mary’s character as- 
serted itself. With her own hand 
she shattered the edifice she had 
raised. She took a passionate un- 
controllable aversion to her hus- 
band, and she fell in love with 
another man. 

Darnley, perhaps, in spite of his 
sins, might have been allowed to 
live on, but for his share in David 
Rizzio’s murder. The Protestant 
lords had induced the foolish lad 
to join the conspiracy against the 
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Catholic secretary, and he was pre- 
sent in the Queen’s boudoir when 
the murder was committed. She 
swore with hot tears that she would 
give him a sore heart: and she 
kept her word. 

Even before the murder of Rizzio, 
Mary had been on familiar terms 
with Bothwell. After the murder 
their intimacy became notorious. 
They sinned in the most public 
manner, and the Queen’s infatua- 
tion about her lusty lover was 
openly manifested. Her extraor- 
dinary visit to his Castle of Hermi- 
tage, in Liddesdale, as well as her 
frequent interviews with him in the 
lodgings of his discarded mistress, 
were known to all the world. It 
was obvious that she was ready to 
marry him if her husband could 
be got rid of: and Bothwell—as 
she well knew—was not the man 
to stick at trifles. 

They tried to poison him at Stir- 
ling, but the drug would not work ; 
and then, sick and terrified, the 
wretched Darnley fled to his father’s 
country. But Mary followed him 
to Glasgow and lured him to the 
Kirk o’ Field, which Bothwell had 
prepared for his reception. The 
proud spirit of the Queen must have 
protested against the work in which 
they were engaged, and her letters 
show how keenly she felt the de- 
gradation of her treachery: 

I am doing what I hate. Would you not 
laugh to see me lie so well and dissemble 
so well, and tell truth betwixt my hands ? 
I must go forward with my odious purpose. 
You make me dissemble so far that I abhor 
it, and you cause me to do the office of a 
traitress, If it were not to obey*you I had 
rather die than do it: my heart bleeds at 
it.—Alas! I never deceived anybody: but 
I remit me altogether to your pleasure.— 
Have no evil opinion of me for this, you 
yourself are the cause of it: for my own 
private revenge I would not do it to him. 
Seeing then that to obey you, my dear love, 
I spare neither honour, conscience, hazard, 
nor greatness, take it, I pray you, in good 
part. 


There is real anguish in these 
passages; but she had become the 
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slave of a passion which she could 
not disobey, and which had utterly 
subdued her. So she brought the 
plastic Darnley with her to Edin- 
burgh, where the miserable business 
was quickly finished. ‘ Whidder 
then is he led ?’—These are the words 
of the honest and impartial Bucha- 
nan.—‘ Into the maist desolate part 
of the town, sumtyme inhabitit 
while the Papische preistis kingdom 
lestet, bot for certane yeiris past 
without ony dwaller, in sic a hous 
as of itself wold haif fallin downe, 
yif it had not been botched up for 
the tyme to serue the turne of 
this nicht’s sacrifice. Now, I be- 
seik you, sen ye cannot with your 
eyis, yet at the leist with your 
myndes behold, ane hous whilum 
of auld preistis, among graves, be- 
twene the ruynes of twa tempillis, 
itself also ruynons, neir to the theifis 
hant, and itself ane resetter of 
theifis, not far from the fort and 
garrisoun of his enemies, that stude 
richt over againis the dure, be 
whilk yif ony man suld fle out, he 
culd not eschaip their traterous am- 
buschment. The veuary schape of 
this place, when ye considder in 
your mynd, when ye heir of the 
ruines of kirkis, graves of deid men, 
lurking corneris of theifis, bordel- 
housis of harlotis—dois not, | say, 
not the hous only, but also everie 
part neir about it, serue to pro- 
clame mischeif and trecherie ?’ 
This was the house which, on 
the morning of February 10, 1567, 
was, with the unlucky Darnley, 
blown into the darkness. It is only 
fair to say that the Queen was in 
general true to her friends, and 
now she did her utmost to screen 
her accomplice. But her efforts 
were unavailing; the dramatic ac- 
companiments of the murder ar- 
rested the attention of Europe, 
and the general instinct divined 
that Mary and her paramour were 
the murderers. Though Darnley 
had been removed, and Lady Both- 
well divorced on a shameful plea, 


’ 
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to enable them to wed, yet the 
feelings of horror and indignation 
which their crime had evoked, 
forced them to pause. <A voluntary 
marriage would have been ruinous 
to the Queen; so it was arranged 
between them that Bothwell should 
appear to carry her off by force. 
She went to Stirling, and the 
‘ravishment’ was effected on her 
return. A month afterwards they 
were married at Holyrood, and the 
widow of Henry Darnley became 
the wife of his assassin. But their 
happiness was short-lived ; the out- 
raged national sentiment rose in 
revolt against these monstrous nup- 
tials, and the Queen was separated 
from her lover, and secluded in the 
Castle of Lochleven. These are the 
undoubted circumstances of the 
case; and I maintain, gentlemen, 
that the sequence of circumstance 
alone is sufficient to convict the 
Queen. 

Gentlemen, Iamdone. The im- 
mense mass of evidence which has 
been laid before you must have 
produced on your minds a some- 
what bewilderi ing impression. But 
I venture to say that, amid the 
chaotic confusion, one figure stands 
out in disastrous simplicity, one 
story is told with fatal precision. 
The duty which you have to dis- 
charge is as simple and as precise. 


The Solicitor-General then rose 
to address the Jury for the defence. 
He said : 

The issue which my friend sub- 
mits to you is in these terms: 
Whether the said Mary Stuart was 


privy, art or part, to the murder of 


her husband, Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley ? and whether the said 
Mary Stuart was privy to the 
said murder in order that she 
might marry the Earl Bothwell ?’ 
You see what my learned friend's 
case requires. Before you can re- 
turn an affirmative answer, you 
must be persuaded that Mary mur- 
dered Darnley to enable her to 
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gratify a ‘filthy and inordinate 
love’ for Bothwell. It is the com- 
bination of these two elements that 
gives its almost dramatic wickedness 
to the crime; unless these two had 
interlaced the tragedy at Kirk 0’ 
Field would have been quickly for- 
gotten. This is not a technical 
plea arising out of the form of 
the issue which my friend has 
framed. If Darnley, with the con- 
sent of the woman whom with 
unmanly meanness he had wronged 
and slandered, was simply removed 
out of the world as a noxious, un- 
clean animal, hateful to God and 
man, the verdict, even from the 
impartial assize of history, must be 
substantially a verdict of acquittal. 

It is clearly, gentlemen, of the 
first importance, in enabling us to 
understand what follows, that we 
should obtain a clear conception of 
thecharacter of the girl—forshe was 
little more than a girl—w ho in 1560 
entered the Royal Palace of Holy- 
rood as Queen of Scotland. She was 
only eight days old when she be- 
came the nominal, only eighteen 
years old when she became the 
actual, ruler of Scotland. My friend 
says that all her girlhood was spent 
at the wicked French Court—the 
truth being that by far the greater 
part of her life, up to the day when 
she sailed for Leith, had been passed 
in the seclusion of a nunnery. Her 
brief married life was blameless— 
Mr. George Buchanan even can find 
no flaw in her behaviour to Francis, 
except that she poisoned him. But 
she had been bred a Roman Ca- 
tholic by her uncles—the great 

Catholic soldier, and the great Ca- 
tholic priest—and she returned to 
Scotland with a purpose fixed as 
the stars to undo the Reformation. 
So my learned friend says, and her 
conduct during the four years that 
followed, is attributed by him to 
consummate deceit and prolonged 
dissimulation. 

I am ready to join issue with him 
here. It is quite true that during 
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these years Mary’s policy was studi- 
ously moderate, and even to a certain 
extent anti-Catholic. The power was 
in the hands of the Protestant nobi- 
lity and clergy ; but as far as possi- 
ble she exerted her influence against 
its harsh and arbitrary exercise. In 
so far as it was a moderate policy it 
reflected her own inclinations; in so 
far as it was anti-Catholic it was 
forced upon her. Mary was not a 
fanatic. There is no proof what- 
ever that she was devoted to Rome. 
She had at most, in these earlier 
years, a conservative attachment 
to the Church in which she was 
bred. But it went no deeper— 
quick observers like Randolph could 
see that her ecclesiastical sympa- 
thies were not keen. Her nature, 
indeed, was of that large and mag- 
nanimous sort which does not relish 
restraint. She was at home in the 
saddle, and she talked as fearlessly 
as she rode. It has been said that 
Elizabeth was half a Catholic at 
heart; Mary, on the contrary, was 
half a Protestant. She was far 
ahead, however, of the ordinary 
Protestant of her own age. Some 
dim conception of what we mean 
when we speak of freedom of con- 
science had been formed by her. 
My friend is merely libelling her 
when he says that she would have 
enjoyed a Bartholomew—there is no 
proof whatever that her heart was 
cruel, or that she loved blood. She 
wanted toleration for herself and 
for her friends—that was all. It is 
easy to assert that her zeal for reli- 
gious liberty may be traced to the 
fact that she was in the minority. 
It may be so: such an assertion 
does not admit of absolute disproof. 
But I venture to entertain a very 
confident belief, that Mary, from 
her unfanatical point of view, saw 
no particular reason why Christian 
men, as a Christian duty, should 
constantly burn and hang and flay 
each other. That she was in the 
minority may possibly have quick- 
ened this conviction into activity ; 
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but it was primarily due to what 
her contemporaries would have 
called a sceptical habit of mind. 
Whatever its source, she held to it 
at least with singular consistency 
and tenacity ; she was never satis- 
fied with less, and she never asked 
for more. Before she left France 
she told Throgmorton that the reli- 
gion which she professed she took 
to be upon the whole the most 
acceptable to God, but that she 
meant to constrain none of her sub- 
jects, and hoped that none of them 
would be supported to constrain 
her. Throgmorton saw her after- 
wards in Edinburgh. ‘The Queen,’ 
he wrote, ‘quietly tolerates the 
Reformed Religion, who is thought 
to be no more devout towards Rome 
than for the contentation of her 
uncle.” When a fanatical assembly 
assured her that the practice of 
idolatry could not be tolerated in 
the Sovereign any more than in the 
subject, she told them plainly that 
while no consideration would induce 
her to forsake the religion in which 
she had been brought up, yet she 
did not desire to force the couscience 
of any person, but would permit 
every one ‘to serve God in such 
manner as they are persuaded to be 
the best;’.and the Act passed in 
1567, when she was all-powerful in 
Parliament and in the country, was 
an Act to secure liberty of religion, 
and liberty only. 

It is quite possible that she de- 
signed ultimately to obtain the re- 
peal of the laws which prescribed 
the exercise of her religion, and to 
recover for the Catholic clergy some 
portion of the ecclesiastical revenues 
which a rapacious nobility had ap- 
propriated. But it did not enter 
into her head to ally herself with 
the intemperate zealots who were 
eager to drag every heretic to the 
stake. Noword of hers can be quoted 
which will bear such construction. 
She was a dutiful daughter of the 
Church, in the courtly ecclesiasti- 
cal language, and that was all. My 
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friend says that she signed the 
Catholic League. The evidence (as 
I shall show) is quite the other 
way. She held herself resolutely 
aloof from the great conspiracy 
against the Reformation which was 
being hatched by the Kings and 
Bishops of Catholic Europe. 

Later in life Mary’s religious 
convictions grew in force and in- 
tensity. She became a Saint of the 
Church, a martyr for the faith. She 
had been bitterly persecuted, and 
persecution bore its usual fruit. 
Suffering fanned her devotion to 
her Church into a fiercer glow. 
The even balance of her mind was 
upset. The cruelly hunted victim 
turned upon the hunters. People 
against whom the shafts of intoler- 
ance have been constantly directed 
cease to believe in toleration. It is 
only a mind of the very finest tem- 
per that can resist the temptation 
to retaliate. And at a time, more- 
over, when all the world had de- 
serted her the Catholic Church had 
remained true. She was driven 
into an ardour of piety alike by 
gratitude and by resentment. 

One fixed purpose Mary undoubt- 
edly harboured. She was resolved 
that sooner or later she would be 
Queen of England. She was in any 
view the next heir to, and, in the 
view of many, the legitimate occn- 
pant of the throne which Elizabeth 
—a bastard—had usurped. To 


this conviction she clung through- 
out her life with invincible tenacity. 


Neither meance nor persuasion 
could induce her to ratify the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, by which her 
title to the English succession had 
been thoughtlessly signed away. 
But she could bide her time, and she 
was willing to wait with patience. 
Willing to wait, and to take life 
in the meantime, in that austere 
country which she had been born 
to rule, on the easiest available 
terms. She was, we know, endowed 
with all the gifts and graces which 
captivate the hearts of men. The 
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most beautiful woman of the age 
must have found in her beauty 
alone a force of attraction and com- 
mand. Then her conversation was 
lively—her intellect was keen and 
politie—her manners were winning 
—she loved letters and poetry, and 
the arts which soften and adorn 
life. Yet though her vivacity was 
extreme, and the ‘wantonness’ of 
her deportment was rebuked by the 
Reformers, Mary’s character was 
not gay. She had not that deeply- 
rooted equanimity which keeps peo- 
ple inwardly cheerful: she needed 
the excitement of action to prevent 
her from growing sad. For there 
was, after all, if not a deep vein of 
sadness, at least a poetic pensive- 
ness—the pensiveness of a doomed 
race—in her nature; and when she 
was not brilliantly discursive she 
suffered from ennui, lassitude, and 
despondency. 

My learned friend has likened 
her to some wild animal of the fo- 
rest—a pantheress, or tiger-cat— 
the soft lustrous fur hiding the 
sharp claws and the taste for blood. 
Her fierceness and her vindictive- 
ness, her stealthiness and her pa- 
tience, were feline. Had he said 
that she was audaciously frank, and 
that she forgot and forgave far too 
readily, he would have come nearer 
to the mark. Mary was wonder- 
fully successful as a ruler—until the 
murder of Darnley she crushed 
every outbreak in the bud—but she 
did not win victory by deceit. She 
blazed out vehemently—not in po- 
litic diplomacy, but in these splen- 
did sudden bursts of passion, lay 
her power. Her magnificent force 
of indignant and angry energy 
shattered her enemies like a hurri- 
cane whenit breaks. But the storm 
quickly spent itself, and then her 
scattered foes recovered themselves, 
one by one, and she was only too 
ready to forget the past, and to be plea- 
sant and friendly again. She needed 
to be roused out of the dreamy ima- 
ginative indolent mood that was 
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natural to her, but when once 
roused—woe to the man or woman 
in her way! Once rouse her, and 
then this girl who, by nature, was 
inclined to trifle, to float with the 
stream, to put as far as possible 
from he vr what was grim and ugly 
and tragic in life, was transformed 
into such a beautiful destroying 
angel—hanghty, defiant, inflexible— 
as poetry has created. 

Such was Mary. Sedate and 
tranquil as a rule, yet daring in the 
presence of danger, and finding a 
delicious zest in manly exercise and 
the mountain air—ready at any 
time to quit the luxuries of her pa- 
lace for a wild gallop through the 
night—a true daughter of Scotland 
and the North! 

Those who have _ represented 
Mary as the mere slave of a speci- 
fically sensual nature, seem to me 
to misunderstand her utterly. Her 
enemies admit that she was true 
and constant in friendship. Friend- 
ship is ® masculine virtue, and 
Mary’s character was masculine in 
this respect, that friendship was 
more necessary to her than love. 
I shall have more to say on this 
matter directly : in the meantime I 
shall only add that, to suppose that 
the gratification of passion, lawful 
or unlawful, was, even in the most 
subordinate sense, the business of 
Mary Stuart’s life, is a complete 
delusion, She had a clear politic 
sense of the necessities of her sta- 
tion. She was a person round whom 


world-wide interests converged, and 
to her a mere love-match was clearly 


out of the question. So, during the 
not unhappy years that preceded 
the Darnley marriage, she sought 
in art and letters that relaxation 
from the cares of state which she 
could not enjoy in domestic life, 
and, when the work of the day was 
finished, amid a few choice asso- 
ciates, she gathered the wits and 
poets and scholars—the Maitlands, 
the Chatelars, and the Buchanans— 
of the court, around her. 
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It is impossible to deny that the 
position of this girl-queen was 
supremely difficult. She was a 
Queen, a Catholic, and the next in 
succession to the English throne. 
Here were three enormous dis- 
abilities. A chronic war had been 
maintained for centuries between 
the turbulent nobility of Scotland 
and their sovereign. The great 
vassals had rendered only a nominal 
allegiance to the Crown. They had 
latterly taken the bit between their 
teeth, and had no mind to lose the 
ascendency which they had acquired 
—e specially when the reins were in 
a woman’s hands. It must be ad- 
mitted, moreover, that the Scotch 
nobles of that age were about the 
basest, the most unscrupulous, the 
most corrupt aristocracy of which 
history contains any record. Trea- 
chery was their native air. The 
Protestant peer was even more dis- 
reputable than the Catholic. Some 
of the Catholic peers still retained 
a certain old-fashioned, old-world 
sense of honour; but to the Pro- 
testant peer, who had embraced the 
Reformed doctrines for his own sel- 
fish aggrandisement, and who ad- 
hered to them because he had great 
material interests bound up with 
Protestantism, the word was not in 
the dictionary. My friend has pro- 
nounced an eloquent eulogy upon 
the Earl of Murray. Murray’s is a 
character which I do not wish to 
examine too closely. When I am 
told, indeed, that the stainless Earl 
had no taint of self, I cannot he!p 
recalling certain incidents of his 
career. Murray, with no taint of 
self, was a pensioner both of Eng- 
land and of France; Murray, with 
no taint of self, warily kept out of 
danger till the fruit of success was 
ripe; Murray, with no taint of self, 
left a princely inheritance to his 
daughter ; Murray, with no taint of 
self, and animated by chivalrous re- 
gard for his sister, was the main- 
spring of every treasonable con- 
spiracy against her. Yet in Murray 
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there may be detected, undoubtedly, 
those elements of greatness which, 
in spite of craft, cupidity, and sel- 
fishness, win, and deservedly win, 
our admiration. He was a man 
eminently capable of governing, 
and only a slight slip of a girl stood 
between him and his true work in 
the world! ‘They may sit,’ as Sir 
Thomas Browne has observed, ‘in 
the orchestra and noblest seats of 
heaven, who have held.up shaking 
hands in the fire, and humanly con- 
tended for glory.’ I will not, there- 
fore, enter .into the controversy 
which Murray’s career provokes. I 
am willing, when speaking of the 
Protestant nobility, to assume that 
his name does not figure on the list. 

The early Protestantism of Scot- 
land, besides, was a political as 
well as a religious force. It was 
an outbreak of the democratic spirit 
against the fat, sleek, avaricious, 
luxurious churchman—the most 
obvious aristocrat of the day. Its 
ranks were mainly filled by the 
citizens of the burghs, and by the 
smaller gentry, both of whom were 
democratic in their ideas; and the 
instinctive antipathy to monarchy 

ras necessarily intensified when the 
monarch was a Catholic. 

The Scotch Queen, moreover, 
gentlemen, was the next heir to the 
English Crown, and was as such a 
constant menace to Elizabeth. It 
thus became the policy of Elizabeth, 
and of the eminent statesmen who 
surrounded her, to blacken the 
character and to sap the authority 
of Mary. During the whole of her 
short reign, the agents accredited 
to her court by England were en- 
gaged in teaching disloyalty to her 
subjects. The English faction had 
long been unpopular in Scotland ; 
England was the ancient enemy, 
France the ancient ally; but the 
Reformation reversed the familiar 
traditions, and the Scotch Re- 
formers were an English as well as 
a democratic and Calvinistic party. 
It is true that Elizabeth did not like 


them, neither their Calvinism nor 
their democracy, and more than 
once it needed all the craft of Cecil 
to prevent an open rupture. She 
instinctively recoiled from a party 
which paid scant reverence to 
throne or altar, and the shame of 
an alliance with the ‘rascal multi- 
tude’ must have been keenly re- 
sented by the haughty Tudor. But 
she could not dispense with their 
support; had she ceased to retain 
them in her service, Mary would 
have grown dangerously strong; so 
she continued to bribe them and to 
bully them, to wheedle them and 
to scold them, in her characteristic 
fashion. 

To these three forces, the ambi- 
tion and the greed of the Con- 
federate nobles, the fierce intoler- 
ance of Calvinism, the jealous 
susceptibilities of Elizabeth, and 
the steady animosity of her great 
minister, all the troubles of Mary’s 
life were due. The English Cal- 
vinistic democratic party rebelled 
against Mary’s mother when the Re- 
forming ideas first acquired strength, 
rebelled against Mary herself when 
she married Darnley, again rebelled 
when Rizzio was murdered, again 
rebelledafterthe Bothwell marriage. 
Had she been left unmolested, she 
might have left the records of a 
happy and fortunate reign ; but she 
was pursued by an implacable ani- 
mosity, partly political and partly 
theological, that never wearied till 
she was hunted down. 

It is obvious, gentlemen, that 
Mary had little to hope for from 
any sense of justice or any senti- 
ment of compassion that animated 
the party to which Knox and Mor- 
ton and Buchanan belonged. To 
them this brilliant and bewitching 
girl was the incarnation of the very 
Spirit of Evil. Their writers and 
preachers wrote and preached about 
her exactly as they wrote and 
preached about Jezebel or the 
Witch of Endor. The heavy and 
lumbering caricature of Buchanan, 
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for instance, is unworthy of a man 
of any literary or creative skill. 
We must be cautious, therefore, in 
accepting what these bitter fanatics 
said about one whom they were 
utterly incapable of judging. 

Until her marriage with Darn- 
ley, Mary’s reign was compara- 
tively peaceful, and there can be 
no doubt that she succeeded in 
inspiring her subjects with a strong 
sentiment of attachment to her 
person, Elizabeth watched her 
progress with jealous eyes. Most 
of the Scotch Protestant nobles 
were in the pay of England, and 
the English diplomatic agents main- 
tained throughout the entire reign 
of Mary confidential relations with 
what would now be called her 
Majesty’s Opposition. It is clear 
that Mary resented this habitual 
and hostile espionage. But she was 
willing to keep on friendly terms 
with England. Elizabeth was a 
dangerously near and formidable 


neighbour, and Elizabeth might 
exclude her from the succession. 


Nay, she professed herself ready to 
make such a marriage as would be 
agreeable to her cousin, and there 
is no reason to doubt her good 
faith. 1f she had waited, however, 
till Elizabeth found her a fit hus- 
band, she would have waited till 
Doomsday. Elizabeth trifled about 
Mary’s marriage much in the same 
way that she trifled about her own, 
and when at last Mary insisted on 
entering into such a marriage as 
Elizabeth had indicated—a mar- 
riage with a native nobleman—she 
seized the opportunity with trea- 
cherous alacrity. She induced Mur- 
ray and the Protestant nobility to 
rebel, and she did her best to fos- 
ter civil war throughout Scotland. 
Mary had grown too great. 

The marr iage with Darnley— 
strengthening and consolidating 
Mary’s claims to the English suc- 
cession—was a highly politic mar- 
riage. Elizabeth, of course, did not 
like it; and Murray, who chose to 
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regard it as a religious as well as a 

political alliance, rode off to the 
country, and called his party to 
arms. But the rising was quickly 
suppressed. The Confederate Lords 
found to their dismay that the 
people of Scotland had rallied round 
their Queen. She herself in steel 
jacket at the head of her troopers 
swept them away out of Edinburgh, 
over the Pentlands, to Dumfries, 
and at last—such of them as re- 
mained together—clean across the 
English border. Elizabeth hastened 
to make friends with Mary, and to 
intercede for the banished Lords. 
But Mary, angry and triumphant, 
declined, in language which was 
expressly designed to humiliate 
Elizabeth, ‘ to allow either France 
or England to interfere between her 
and her revolted subjects.’ 

The Darnley marriage, as I have 
said, was dictated by policy as well 
as by affection. I see no reason to 
doubt, however, that at first Mar vy 
really loved in a way the tall hand. 
some lad. But it was impossible that 
hecould retain herregard. The King 
was a base, unmannerly, vicious, 
dissolute boy, and if any faith is to 
be placed in the Chronique Scanda- 
leuse of the day, his amours were of 
the vilest and most degraded de- 
scription. Before long, it became 
known at Court that the King and 
Queen were far from friendly. Mary 
treated the young fool, who was 
making himself hateful to all par- 
ties, with unconscious contempt : 
and in his weak, crazy, diseased 
brain—for he was _half-mad—all 
sorts of angry and jealous delusions 
harboured. The poor irritable crea- 
ture was in the mood for murder 
when Ruthvenand Morton suggested 
to him that it would be prudent to 
put the Italian secretary out of the 
way. 

David Rizzio conducted the fo- 
reign correspondence of the Scotch 
Government, and a skilful man in 
that capacity must of course have 
been highly useful to a Queen who 
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had many foreign correspondents. 
But, except that he was an Italian, 
there is really no evidence of any 
kind against him. The scandal 
which associated his name with the 
Queen’s has been expressly dis- 
owned by my learned friend. The 
Protestant Lords, however, felt in- 
stinctively that the accomplished 
ecretary was in some way or 
«ther an impediment. He did not 
belong to their persuasion, and he 
was known to have influence with 
Mary. Yet his murder after all 
was a mere cloak to the real object 
of the conspiracy. The Lords of 
the Congregation had been scat- 
tered by Mary’s swift and decisive 
energy, and their most distin- 
guished leaders were now in Eng- 
land under the protection of E liza 
beth. Some of them, however, were 
still at Holyrood— Morton, Ruthven 
Lindsay, and others. The Parlia- 
ment of 1566 was about to mect, 
and it was presumed that the Par- 
liament would attaint the banished 
Lords, and confirm the forfeiture 
of their estates. Mary, during the 
recent troubles, had shown that 
she was a woman of eminent capa- 
city and courage, and quite able to 
rule her unruly subjects by her own 
mother-wit. She at least could not 
be made the tool of their eupidity 
or their fanaticism; on the con- 
trary, were she permitted to retain 
power, their cupidity and their fana- 
ticism would be steadily checked, 
‘if not sternly repressed. The dis- 
sensions between the Queen and 
her husband had by this time be- 
come public, and the foolish boy 
was induced to join the conspiracy 
—the Lords undertaking to remove 
his rival, and make him King, he, 
on the other hand, consenting to 
recall Murray, and dissolve the 
Parliament. Such were the ill- 
assorted allies who joined hands 
over the mangled body of Rizzio. 
The tragedy took place late at 
night in the Palace of Holyrood, in 
the presence of Mary Stuart, who 
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was within three months of her 
confinement. Rizzio fell at the feet 
of his mistress, and clung to her 
dress. Darnley held her back, 
while the unfortunate secretary was 
dragged to the door, and stabbed 
again and again. The outraged in- 
dignant Queen, with angry tears in 
her eyes, turned fierce ly” upon her 
craven husband. ‘It shall be dear 
blood for some of you if his be spilt,’ 

she said, before she knew that he 
was dead. When the news was 
communicated to her by one of her 
ladies, she dried her eyes : ‘ No more 
tears—I will think upon a revenge.’ 

There is no conclusive evidence 
that these speeches were uttered by 
the Queen. But there can be no 
doubt that they represent with to- 
lerable accuracy the bitter emotions 
which the bloody fate of her favour- 
ite minister, as well as the indignity 
offered to herself, were calculated 
to excite. From that night, it may 
be admitted, the breach between 
the Queen and King was not to be 
repaired. Separation of some kind 
became obviously only a question of 
time. 

The conspirators were not per- 
mitted to reap the fruit on which 
they had reckoned. Murray, 
Rothes, Ochiltree, Kirkaldy of 
Grange, indeed, rode into Edinburgh 
next day to find the Queen a virtual 
prisoner in Holyrood. But during 
the night that followed Mary con- 
vinced her foolish husband that he 
had chosen dangerous allies, as in- 
deed was true enough, and per- 
suaded him to fly with her to Dun- 
bar. Bothwell and Huntley had 
escaped from the palace immediately 
after the murder, and were already 
in the field. Again the chivalry of 
Scotland rallied round its Queen, 
and, in the course of a week, Mary 
found herself at the head of an 
army which the Confederates did 
not dare to face. To escape her 
rapid hawk-like swoop they retired 
from Edinburgh and dispersed in 
all directions, the majority seeking 
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the hospitality of Elizabeth, to 
whose ministers the nature and de- 
tails of the plot had been commu- 


nicated several weeks before its 
execution. 
The conspiracy was foiled. But 


it read, gentlemen, a highly instruc- 
tive lesson both to Mary and to her 
enemies. It taught the discontented 
Lords that their Sovereign had suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence of 
the better part of her subjects, and 
that intrigue and rebellion would 
continue to be unremunerative un- 
less they could contrive to bring 
her into disrepute. It taught the 
Queen that there could never be any 
real amity between herself and the 
fanatical faction which regarded 
her as an idolatress, and that the 
sentiment of personal loyalty which 
was felt by men like Huntley and 
Bothwell, and Seton and Herries, 
was the mainstay of her throne. 
Now, gentlemen, I must ask you 
to examine with the utmost atten- 
tion the events that immediately 
followed the suppression of the 
Rizzio conspiracy in March 1566. 
Darnley, as we have seen, had 
meanly and basely abandoned his 
associates in that affair. His base- 
ness did not stop there. He ap- 
peared before the Council and de- 
clared solemnly that he was entirely 
innocent of the late murderous plot; 
and a proclamation to the same 
efect was made at the market-cross 
of Edinburgh. From the day on 
which that declaration was made 
Darnley was a doomed man. Men 
like Morton and Ruthven and Lind- 
say were not ready to forgive, and 
from his first coming it had been 
foreseen that among a proud and 
jealous nobility this foolish and 
presumptuous boy was likely to 
fare badly. But now he had proved 
himself to be a traitor as well as a 
fool, and honour, especially among 
thieves, is an indispensable virtue. 
He had not a friend left in the 
world. The Queen was his wife no 
doubt, but he had bitterly wronged 
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her. In fact, if we believe only one- 
half of the scandalous rumours of 
the time, it is clear that Darnley 
deserved to be forcibly put away— 
with more or less of indignant dis- 
gust—like a noxious unclean rep- 
tile. The position of this unhappy 
lad during the last year of his life 
almost provokes our pity by its tra- 
gical isolation. 

We cannot now probe, gentlemen, 
the feelings which Mary experienced 
when the character of her wretched 
husband was first plainly manifested 


to her. She had quickly learned 
that she had made a frightful 


blunder, and the murder of Rizzio 
must have turned natural vexation 
into burning and uncontrollable re- 
sentment. It is quite possible that 
for some days thereafter she thirsted 
for revenge. But Mary was not a 
good hater; she was always engaged 
in pardoning (from her brother 
downwards) her rebellious subjects. 
This facility of disposition was asso- 
ciated with, or rather was due to, 
that indolence of temperament to 
which I have adverted. Rizzio was 
murdered in March, and before her 
confinement, which took place in 
June, her heart had obviously sof- 
tened. In the inventories of her 
effects drawn up before the birth of 
her boy, there are numerous be- 
quests to Darnley, among the rest a 
diamond ring, enamelled in red, and 
against which is written, ‘It was 
with this that I was married; I 
leave it to the King who gave it 
me.’ It is to be noted, moreover, 
that neither in these inventories nor 
in her ‘State,’ as it is called, does 
Bothwell’s name appear among the 
beneficiaries. From these and other 
circumstances it may be fairly con- 
cluded that Mary’s study of revenge 
was not consistently pursued, and 
that she sometimes relented. 

It is at this time that Earl Both- 
well first risesinto note. He alone, 
among all the Protestant nobility, 
had never been a pensioner of 
Elizabeth. The old national ani- 
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mosity against England was em- 
bodied and personified in James 
Hepburn. ‘ He is as mortal an enemy 
to our nation,’ said the sagacious 
Randolph, ‘as any man alive.’ On 
the other hand, he had been the 
devoted servant both of Mary and 
of her mother—among the faithless 
faithful only found. He had ever 
been loyal to the monarchy. His 
fidelity was incorruptible. When 
the policy to which, through good 
and evil report, he had steadily ad- 
hered became a success, it was in- 
evitable that he should attain a great 
political position. Mary was bound 
to advance the nfost trusty and ser- 
viceable of her subjects. He became 
virtually the first minister of the 
Queen. But there was no whisper, 
gentlemen, until after the murder 
of Darnley, that he was more than 
a faithful and trusted adviser of the 
Crown, and the busy slanderers of 
the Court, so far as we can judge 
from the documents that remain, 
never coupled his name _ with 
Mary’s. 

Buchanan, indeed, has ventured to 
assert that the criminal relations 
between them were at this time 
notorious, and that they sinned 
openly and recklessly. ‘ They 
seemed to fear nothing more than 
that their wickedness should be 
unknown.’ Had this been true 
some contemporary allusion would 
surely have been preserved. My 
learned friend has failed to recover 
a single line or word tending to 
show that such an impression pre- 
vailed. Buchanan himself attended 
the baptism of the infant Prince, 
which was celebrated at Stirling in 
December 1566, and he wrote an 
ode in honour of the event in which 
Mary’s graces and virtues are cele- 
brated in undeniable Latin. This 
was at the very close of the year 
which, according to his narrative, 
had been passed in the open grati- 
fication of lawless passion. ‘I 
never,’ wrote De Croc, the French 
Ambassador about the same time, 


‘saw her Majesty so much beloved, 
honoured, and esteemed, nor so 
great a harmony among all her sub- 
jects, as at present is by her wise 
conduct ; for I cannot perceive the 
smallest difference or division.’ 

| Two incidents, and two incidents 
only, occurred during that year, 
which by perverse ingenuity have 
been made to assume a malignant 
complexion. The Queen, in the 
first place, interested herself in 
Bothwell’s marriage with the Lady 
Jean Gordon, a sister of Lord 
Huntley. You and I, gentlemen, 
would be inclined to fancy that, if 
her heart then belonged to Both- 
well, she would not have been 
anxious to make a present of him 
to another woman. My learned 
friend takes a different view. ‘ Ex- 
perience in poor human nature,’ he 
says, ‘ teaches us that people, terri- 
fied by the presence of temptation, 
do sometimes set up barriers against 
it which they afterwards make 
frantic efforts to get over.’ It is 
for you, gentlemen, to say which 
explanation is most consistent with 
your knowledge of the human 
heart. Anxious to erect a barrier 
between herself and Bothwell! As 
if no barrier had already existed! 
As if she, a married woman about 
to become a mother, could not 
otherwise secure immunity from 
the temptation of becoming—W hat? 
—his wife or his mistress! The 
other incident to which I allude 
was the ride from Jedburgh to the 
Hermitage. A special assize was 
being held by Mary at Jedburgh. 
Bothwell, who had been wounded 
while engaged in securing a culprit, 
was unable to attend the Court, at 
which, in virtue of his office as 
Warden of the Marches, he ought 
to have assisted. The Court sat for 
several days, and when the business 
was finished Mary, attended by her 
brother, rode over to the Castle of 
Hermitage, eighteen miles distant, 
and stayed for an hour or two with 
the wounded Warden. There could 
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be no hot and unseemly haste about 
a visit which was not paid until the 
business on hand had been entirely 
concluded. A day’s ride was a not 
uncommon event in an age when 
riding was the habitual mode of 
travelling, and Mary, we know, was 
at home in the saddle. The pri- 
soners who had been tried at the 
assize had been secured by the 
Warden, and the wound from Elliot 
had been received when engaged m 
this service. Mary wonld have 
shown scant courtesy, to say the 
least, had she failed to enquire after 
Bothwell’s health before returning 
home. A stiff official enquiry would 
have suited some people; but Mary 
secured the love of her subjects, 
not by stiffness, but by an easy 
graciousness which was the natural 
expression of her warm and impul- 
sive disposition. She understood 
the art of paying those kindly at- 
tentions which, coming from royalty, 
are so potent; and we can believe, 
besides, that she enjoyed heartily 
her rapid ride through wild Liddes- 
dale on that pleasant October day. 
My friend, when facts fail him, 
takes refuge in fanciful—very fan- 
ciful—speculations. It is not utterly 
incredible, hesays, that Mary should 
have grown infatuated about Both- 
well. That she should have con- 
ceived a violent and unruly passion 
for a man old enough to be her 
father is not incredible, perhaps, 
but surely monstrously unlikely. 
‘Not utterly startling,’ continues 
my learned friend, ‘when all the 
facts are considered. Mary was 
evidently one of those women to 
whom at that time a great affair of 
the heart was a necessity of life— 
a necessity increased in intensity 
by her utter disappointment in her 
last attachment, and the loathing 
she entertained towards its object.’ 
How, then, by whom, and from 
what motives was the murder of 
Darnley brought about? A good 
deal of information upon the sub- 
ject has from first to last been ob- 
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tained. Let us see clearly what it 
amounts to. 

It may be said, generally, that the 
whole nobility of Scotland were in 
league against him. Murray, Mor- 
ton, Lethington, Argyle, Huntley, 
Bothwell—all the leaders of the va- 
rious political parties—had come to 
be of opinion that it would be of ad- 
vantage to the public service that he 
should be put out of the way. He 
had with singular infelicity con- 
trived to make himself obnoxious 
toeachofthem. He had been rude 
to one, arrogant to another, base 
and fickle and treacherous to all. 
The report of the Craigmillar Con- 
ference proves that early in winter 
the plot had assumed definite shape, 
and that it was adopted by Murray 
and Lethington as well as by Both- 
well, Huntley, and Argyle. The 
‘bond’ drawn up by Sir James 
Balfour, and signed by Bothwell, 
Maitland, Argyle, Huntley, and 
others, was to the effect that ‘it was 
most profitable for the Common- 
wealth that such a young fool and 
proud tyrant’ should be ‘ put off’ 
one way or other. The execution 
of the deed appears to have been 
ultimately entrusted to Bothwell ; 
but it must ever be kept distinctly 
in view that, in the plot against 
Darnley, every prominent peer and 
politician was engaged. 

Was Mary aware that such a plot 
existed ? The evidence upon this 
point is not conclusive: but the 
conversation that took place be- 
tween her and Lethington at Craig- 
millar accurately indicates, I think, 
her real attitude in the business. 
‘Then Lethington, taking the speech, 
said, ‘Madam, fancy ye not that 
we are here of the principal of 
your Grace’s nobility and council, 
that shall find the means, that your 
Majesty shall be quit of him without 
prejudice of your son.”’ And soon. 

It is in vain to contend, after this 
circumstantial testimony—and it is 
no part of my case—that Mary was 
utterly ignorant of the dangers 
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which threatened Darnley. No 
statesman, however — influential, 
would have ventured to put such a 
proposal in words, unless he had 
had good reason to believe that it 
would not be unacceptable to his 
mistress. Mary neither said ‘ Yea’ 
or Nay’ with sufficient emphasis. 
She halted between pity and aver- 
sion. Darnley had done her great 
and grievous wrong, and when 
Rizzio died at her feet, she swore 
that he would be avenged. It is 
clear that she occasionally relented 
(she had loved him once, and he 
was the father of her boy); but it 
must be said that, knowing in a 
general way, that the nobility of 
Scotland were leagued against him, 
she gave him no warning, and did 
not lift her hand to save him. There 
is no evidence to show that she was 
aware of the particular manner in 
which his removal was to be ef- 
fected, and it is difficult to imagine 
{knowing what we know of her 
dexterous swiftness and readiness) 
that she took any part in‘ the 
clumsy tragedy which followed. I 
am, for my own part, from various 
ircumstances, rather inclined to 
believe that when the train was 
fired, she was in one of her melting 
moods. The other conspirators 
promised to send to Morton, who 
had just returned from England, 
a warrant from the Queen to em- 
bark in the enterprise: but it never 
came, and we may fairly conclude 
that it could not be obtained. 

It is unnecessary, gentlemen, to 
linger over the incidents of the 
murder. Darnley, on quitting 
Stirling for Glasgow, after the 
baptism of the infant Prince, was 
seized with what appears to have 
been small-pox. My learned friend 
presumes that Mary had tried to 
poison him. In truth, gentlemen, 
his constitution had been impaired 
by his excesses, and the poison was 
in his blood. He lay at Glasgow in 
a nerveless, shattered condition for 
some time. He knew that even Mor- 
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ton, the most bitter of his enemies, 
had been pardoned, and he feared the 
worst. Then he appears to have 
written to his wife, assuring her of 
his repentance, and asking her to 
forgive him. Mary went to Glas- 
gow, and in the course of a few 
days returned to Edinburgh, bring- 
ing her husband with her. The 
disease from which he was suffering 
was understood to be infectious, 
and he was taken not to Holyrood, 
but to the Kirk o’ Field, a house 
which had belonged to one of the 
monastic orders. Some rooms were 
prepared for him, and a bedroom 
was fitted up for the Queen, which 
she occasionally occupied during the 
ten days that intervened. On the 
evening of Sunday, the gth of 
February, 1567, a large quantity of 
powder was conveyed into the 
house by Bothwell’s retainers. It 
has been said that it was deposit- 
ed in the Queen’s sleeping-room ; 
but as the house was torn up from 
the foundations—‘ dung in dross to 
the very ground-stone ’—it appears 
more probable that the greater part 
of it at least had been placed i in one 
of the cellars. As eminently charac- 
teristic of the parsimonious spirit 
of this penurious Queen, it has been 

asserted (only the assertion has been 

disproved) that Mary showed ex- 
treme anxiety during supper about 
a cloak of marten skins which she 
had directed a servant to remove 
from the Kirk o’ Field. After 
supper she went to visit the King, 
and returned about eleven o’clock 
to the palace, where a masked ball 
was being held. Neither in going 
nor in returning did she enter her 
own room at the Kirk o’ Field; 
but if the powder, as appears pro- 
bable, was placed elsewhere, little 
significance attaches to this fact. 
About two or three o’clock next 
morning the Kirk o’ Field was 
blown into the air. The bodies of 
Darnley and of his page were 
found at a considerable distance, 
with no marks of fire upon them. 
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They had been strangled, perhaps, 
when attempting to escape; but as 
Bothwell clearly believed that they 
perished in the explosion, it is 
pretty certain that more than his 
own retainers had been engaged in 
the affair. 

The manner in which the murder 
was committed—so calculated to 
arrest attention, and to proclaim to 
all the world that Darnley had not 
died a natural death—appears to 
suggest either an insane ferocity of 
hatred, or a feebleness of under- 
standing closely bordering upon in- 
sanity. My friend adopts the former 
view—‘They were wrought up to 
the murder-point by some personal 
passion, which was not contented 
with the death of its victim, and re- 
quired a fuller satisfaction in the pic- 
turesqueness of dramatic revenge.’ 
I cannot accept the suggestion— 
there is no evidence that either 
Mary or Bothwell regarded Darnley 
with this unreasoning animosity. 
My friend’s theory is that Mary 
and Bothwell desired to be at 
liberty to marry, and that with this 
object they removed Darnley. But, 
this being their object, they would 
have taken care, if they were not 
absolute idiots, to send him out of 
the world without unnecessary fuss, 
and my friend does not maintain 
that Mary at least was an idiot. 
Does it not appear more probable 
that this highly ‘dramatic’ mode 
of ridding the world of Darnley, 
had been suggested by someone who 
desired to attract attention to the 
murder, and who was interested in 
noising it abroad ? 

Now, gentlemen, we have fol- 
lowed the successive stages of the 
plot against Darnley, and have seen 
that it was really a combination of 
the great Scotch houses\against the 
‘young fool, and presumptuous 
tyrant,’ who had incurred their 
resentment. All at once—the mo- 
ment the Kirk o’ Field is blown 
into the air—it changes its charac- 
ter, and becomes a domestic 
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drama,—a private arrangement be- 
tween Mary and Bothwell to enable 
them to enter into matrimony. The 
transformation takesplace suddenly, 
secretly, unaccountably. It was 
one thing in December, it is another 
thing in February. What is the 
meaning of the change ? 

From the day of his treachery to 
the Lords, Darnley was doomed ; 
it was certain that poison or cold 
steel would end his miserable life ; 
it was uncertain only which instru- 
ment would be used, and who would 
use it. It was a masterly stroke 
of policy to secure his death and 
yet to throw the odium upon Both- 
well and the Queen,—thus, so to 
speak, killing two birds with one 
stone. The subtle wit of Lethington 
must have sketched at least the out- 
line of the plot. ‘ Kill him by all 
means,’ we can hear him suggest- 
ing ; ‘but what think you of this 
plan of mine? He has grossly 
outraged the Queen: let us take 
her along with us—a mere hint of 
connivance will compromise her. 
And there is her lusty follower 
Bothwell, who will not listen to 
reason—that trusty watch-dog who 
will obey no voice but her own— 
why, a whisper to him that 
Darnley has abused her, and I 
would not give a straw for the 
boy’s life. Nay, hold; can we not 
teach him to look for something 
more than gratitude? Why should 
he be satisfied witha smile? The 
saint whom he worships is a 
woman who may be won, and she 
will not press too hardly on the 
over-bold wooer. And behind 
this irrational brute violence— 
what? James the Sixth, by the 
Grace of God and of Lethington, 
King of Seotland and—England ! ’ 

I do not mean to suggest that 
this design, as a whole, was formed 
at any one moment. Doubtless it 
was gradually matured. It pro- 
gressed with the progress of events. 
But I am rather disposed to believe 
that the notion of marrying the 
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Queen to Bothwell did not occur to 
any one until after the death of 
Darnley, and until it was more or 
less clearly apparent that (impli- 
cated as the Queen had been in the 
conspiracy of the nobility) a union 
with the most prominent and reck- 
less of the conspirators would excite 
a storm of indignation. 

At this point, gentlemen, I must 
once more ask you to remember 
that facts which may be presumed 
to show that Mary was cognisant 
of, and assenting to, the design of 
the nobility to remove Darnley, do 
not necessarily imply that she had 
been for some time before Darnley’s 
death under the influence of an 
infatuated passion for Bothwell, to 
which her participation in the mur- 
der is to be attributed. It has 
been customary to mix up and con- 
fuse the charges against the Queen, 
and my learned friend has seen the 
advantage of the practice. Let me 
observe, moreover, that until guilt 
is established, innocence is to be pre- 
sumed ; and that, in giving effect to 
this maxim, it is your duty, as it is 
no doubt your inclination, to accept 
an explanation consistent with the 
innocence of Mary, if it be not 
inconsistent with the general pur- 
port and tenor of the evidence. Do 
not, however, misunderstand me. 
Ido not rely on a forensic plea, nor 
will I ask for a verdict of acquittal, 
unless you can say on your con- 
sciences that you hold my explana- 
tion to be more credible, more con- 
sistent with the facts of history 
and of human nature, than that 
which has been submitted to you 
by my friend. 

I have pointed ont that the 
Queen of Scots was surrounded by 
enemies. Malignant eyes were upon 
her. Busy tongues were at work. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the slightest indiscretion on her 
part would -be coarsely magnified, 
and cruelly punished. 

My friend has commented at 
some length on the Queen’s de- 
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meanour after the murder. She 
did not go into hysterics; nor in- 
dulge in noisy manifestations of re- 
gret. She was ‘sorrowful and quiet.’ 
Her conduct appears to me, I con- 
fess, to have been perfectly becoming 
—the horror and the suddenness of 
the catastrophe seem to have taken 
her by surprise, but she did not 
shed many tears in public over the 
fate of the man who had made her 
life bitter. But, becoming or un- 
becoming, no one knows better than 
my friend that innocence often looks 
like guilt, and that guilt often as- 
sumes the likeness of innocence. 
The test which he applies is not 
merely worthless—it is dangerous 
and misleading. The demeanour of 
an accused person is in general a 
question not of the conscience, but 
of the nerves. 

But, asks my learned friend, re- 
turning to worthier argument, if 
Mary was not the accomplice of 
Bothwell, why did she fail to pro- 
secute the murderers of her hus- 
band? I may admit at once that 
no resolute effort was made to 
secure their punishment; but the 
reason is obvious. The greater part 
of the nobility were involved in the 
affair. Mary was conscious that 
every Lord of the Council was more 
or less compromised, Even had she 
been anxious to bring the assassins 
to justice, it would have been sheer 
madness to make the attempt. The 
trial of Bothwell was reluctantly 
forced upon the Council by the im- 
portunities of Lennox, and the 
acquittal was a matter of form. 
Still, in all this, there is no evidence 
of that criminal complicity with a 
lover which is the sting of the accu- 
sation against the Queen. 

At what particular juncture Both- 
well was induced to raise his eyes 
to Mary, it is not now possible to 
ascertain. The air was full of 
rumours of treachery, and more 
than once Mary was warned that 
the Earl intended to carry her off. 
She treated the warnings with cold 
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and characteristic contempt, declin- 
ing to believe that the most faithful 
servant of the Crown could so 
readily forget his duty to his mis- 
tress. There can be little doubt 
that even before the meeting of the 
Parliament in April the hardy moss- 
trooper had been in communication 
with several of the leading nobility 
on the subject of the Queen’s mar- 
riage. It need not be doubted, 
for instance, that there were many 
dark secrets between Bothwell and 
his brother-in-law, Huntley. Had 
Huntley cared to tell all that he 
knew, he might have thrown a 
vivid light upon many of the bloody 
mysteries of the age. A few of the 
honester of the nobility appear to 
have been startled by Hepburn’s 
presumption; but the rest either 
openly approved or silently ac- 
quiesced. Such a plot was, of 
course, very welcome to the faction 
which traded on the dishonour of 
the Queen. The least clear-headed 
of their number could not but be 
aware that, were Mary forced into a 
union with Bothwell, her authority 
would be at an end. 

Bothwell was tried for the murder 
on the 12th of April, and on the 
evening of the 19th, the memorable 
supper at Ainslie’s Tavern took 
place. The supper appears to have 
been attended by all the influential 
members of the Parliament, which 
on that day had closed its sittings. 
After supper, Bothwell laid before 
the assembled Peers a paper, which 
he asked them to sign. ‘The Peers, 
with the exception of Lord Eglinton, 
who ‘slipped away,’ complied with 
the request ; and men like Argyle, 
Huntley, Cassilis, Morton, Boyd, 
Seton, Semple, and Herries, at- 
tached their names to a ‘bond’ by 
which they bound themselves to the 
utmost of their capacity to promote 
a marriage between the Queen and 
Bothwell. It may be safely asserted 
that no warrant from Mary was pro- 
duced—a fact the importance of 
which in connection with another 
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branch of our enquiry cannot be 
overrated. It is difficult to fathom 
the motives which could have in- 
duced so many powerful nobles to 
approve a marriage which, in their 
hearts, they detested ; but my learned 
friend is certainly not far wrong 
when he admits that several at least 
appended their signatures in delibe- 
rate treachery to tempt the Queen 
to ruin. 

Two days afterwards, Mary went 
to Stirling. On her return she was 
seized by Bothwell in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, and carried 
off to his Castle of Dunbar. He at 
first pretended that she had been 
seized with the view of saving her 
from some imminent danger ; but 
when they reached Dunbar the mask 
was dropped. Then the true object 
of the ‘ravishment’ was disclosed. 
Her tears and reproaches were 
thrown away upon her captor. He 
assured her that he was passionately 
in love with her, and when she 
treated his audacious proposition 
with indignation; he produced the 
‘bond’ which the nobility had signed. 
She was kept for a week a close 
prisoner in the castle. During all 
that time no hand was raised to 
set her free. At last, after actual 
violence had been offered, she con- 
sented to become his wife. 

This explanation, gentlemen, 
which is in the main that offered by 
Mary herself, has been criticised at 
considerable length by my learned 
friend. He maintains that the apo- 
logy is improbable and unnatural. 
Before examining his argument, 
however, let me bring my narrative 
to a close. 

Some preliminaries had to be 
gone through ; Lady Jean required 
to be divorced; the banns required 
to be published ; but on the 15th of 
May the marriage was eclebrated at 
Holyrood. The nobles who had lured 
Bothwell on were already mustering 
their vassals, and on June 7 the 
Queen and her husband were forced 
to quit the palace and make for 
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Borthwick. But they were sur- 
rounded before they had had time 
to rest, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that, eluding the pursuers, 
they managed to reach Dunbar. It 
is said that Mary, had she chosen, 
might at this time have quitted 
Bothwell, and my friend asks me to 
explain why (on theassumption of the 
Queen’s innocence) she did not doso. 
On June 15 the forces of the Queen 
and of the Confederate Lords faced 
each other all day at Carberry 
Hill. There was no fighting, how- 
ever; an arrangement being come 
to by which Bothwell was _ per- 
mitted to return to Dunbar, and 
Mary gave herself into the hands 
of those who, by their own account, 
had risen to release her from her 
ravisher. They took her back to 
Edinburgh—a banner bearing a 
picture of the mangled body of 
Darnley, with the words, ‘ Judge 
and avenge my cause, O Lord!’ 
blazoned upon it, being borne in 
front—and kept her a close pri- 
soner in the Provost’s house. It 
is alleged that during this time she 
succecded in conveying a letter or 
message to Bothwell, and to pre- 
vent the possibility of any further 
intercourse, as well as for greater 
security, she was conveyed, on the 
morning of the 17th, to the Castle 
of Lochleven, near Kinross. 

My friend contends that if Mary 
was not guilty, the languor and 
facility which she manifested after 
the murder, and again after the 
‘ravishment,’ are utterly incon- 
sistent with the marvellous ardour 
and energy of spirit which she had 
previously displayed. The argu- 
ment, at a first glance, is extremely 
plausible; but I do not think that 
it is sound, 

For at least a year after the 
murder of Rizzio Mary was hardly 
herself, either in body or mind. 
Her health was seriously shaken. 
Her confinement took place in July ; 
in October or November she was 
for several days at the point of 
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death; the young Prince was bap- 
tised in December, and on that 
occasion the French Ambassador 
found her ‘ weeping sore,’ and com- 
plaining of ‘a grievous pain in her 
side :’ in February the Marshal of 
Berwick informed Cecil that ‘she 
breaketh much,’ and ‘is subject to 
frequent fainting fits.’ There can 
be no doubt, moreover, that the 
tragic events which she had wit- 
nessed had to a certain extent un- 
nerved her, and increased the con- 
stitutional melancholy from which 
she frequently suffered. ‘ Perad- 
venture it might be better for me 
to die than to live,’ she had ex- 
claimed before she sailed for Scot- 
land; and many other speeches are 
recorded, which indicate that ever 
and again Mary lost heart. :‘ I could 
wish to have died !’ she said to her 
friend De Croc, when recovering 
from the fever she had caught at 
Jedburgh. Onmore than one occa- 
sion she expressed an anxious desire 
to quit Scotland, and return to the 
pleasant land where her happiest 
days had been spent—once after the 
murder of Rizzio, again after the 
murder of Darnley. A deep de- 
spondency had taken possession of 
her. She began to comprehend 
the implacable character of the 
forces among which she was placed 
—she felt the net closing round 
her—she longed to escape from all 
this fraud and violence and intrigue. 
It is clear that a woman thus situ- 
ated—unhinged both in body and 
mind—could not be expected to 
show that bold front to danger 
which in happier days had become 
her so well. The sorrowful and 
enfeebled woman who was seized 
by Bothwell at the Almond Bridge, 
was a very different creature from 
the high-spirited girl who, with 
Darnley at her side, had scattered 
the Lords of the Congregation. 

We might have supposed, gen- 
tlemen, had my learned friend's 
theory been correct, that Mary 
would have enjoyed at least one 
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brief hour of happiness. She had 
stained her soul with murder. She 
had cast her good name to the 
winds. She had placed her Crown 
in peril. For what? To enable 
her to gratify a frantic and absorb- 
ing passion. At length all obstacles 
were removed, and the lovers were 
united. In such a union there 
would have been much to darken 
the horizon of love: but if it had 
been a union of hearts, she would 
certainly have obtained one tran- 
sitory glimpse of rapture. Yet, 
on the very day of her marriage, she 
was found weeping disconsolately, 
and longing only for death ; and her 
demeanour throughout these melan- 
choly nuptials was sad and sombre. 
It is clear that she had braced her- 
self for the trial; but she was very 
wretched, and she was unable to 
conceal her wretchedness. 

But even if Mary had been her- 
self, it is difficult to see what she 
could have done to avert the mar- 
riage. Assuming that she was ig- 
norant of Bothwell’s intention to 
capture her, and that she was car- 
ried to Dunbar against her will, 
what door of escape was open to 
her? The ‘bond’ assured her that 
all the great houses approved of 
the marriage. The name of al- 
most every Peer of distinction was 
attached to it. And then the 
outrage was exactly of the kind 
which is calculated to paralyse 
and render helpless the most high- 
spirited of women. ‘Let the of- 
fence be condoned—let the scandal 
be covered—let as little be said 
about it as possible ’"—that is what 
ninety-nine women out of every 
hundred would have urged. The 
instinct of the feminine heart in 
such cases counsels silence. Even 
if actual violence was not used, the 
honour of Mary was cruelly com- 
promised, ‘Leave me if you like,’ 
Bothwell might have said, ‘ but 
what will the world think of the 
Queen who has secluded herself for a 
week in the society of the most disso- 
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lute of her subjects, who to gratify 
her passion has cast her good name 
and her fair reputation to the winds ?’ 
To have accepted the alternative 
would have demanded an almost 
heroic amount of moral courage 
from the victim; and Mary, at the 
moment, as we have seen, was sick 
both in body and soul. 

My learned friend affirms that the 
fidelity with which Mary clung to 
Bothwell after the marriage supplies 
the best possible evidence that she 
was attached to him. The assertion 
that she clung to him in this tena- 
cious way has not been proved, and 
rests at best upon very questionable 
rumour. Mary had told Lethington 
that she would follow Bothwell 
round the world in her petticoat— 
so at least some one had heard some- 
body say. But the time at which 
the expression was used (if it was 
used—which I don’t believe), de- 
prives it of any importance. It was 
when Mary, thrilling with resent- 
ment at the indignities offered to 
her, was being ignominiously car- 
ried into Edinburgh. There was a 
certain loyalty and faithfulness in 
her nature which prevented her 
from deserting those who, to use a 
vulgar phrase, were in the same 
boat with her. The woman who 
had never loved Bothwell in his 
prosperous days, clung courageously 
to him in his adversity. And the 
perfidious hypocrisy which the Con- 
federate Lords were then exhibiting 
must have been positively revolting 
to a nature like Mary’s. These 
were the men who had truly mur- 
dered Darnley, and yet they dared 
to flaunt a banner in the face of 
heaven which called for vengeance 
on his murderers —‘ Judge and 
avenge my cause, O Lord!’ When 
she found that Bothwell’s accom- 
plices had turned upon him, like a 
pack of famished wolves, it is not 
difficult to understand how in utter 
tearless shame and indignation she 
might have told them that he was 
a better man than any of them. 
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But, as I have said, there is no 
good evidence to show that Mary 
parted from Bothwell reluctantly, 
and there is plenty of the best evi- 
dence to show that after they were 
parted she never manifested the 
slightest desire to rejoin him. The 
delirium under which she is alleged 
to have laboured must have been 
very transitory in its nature. 

Now, gentlemen, let me con- 
dense into one or two sentences 
the results at which we have 
arrived. We have seen that, con- 
stitutionally, Mary was not a per- 
son likely to come under the sway 
of a violent and absorbing passion. 
Her whole nature was masculine in 
its moderation, its firmness, its 
magnanimity. She was tolerant, 
uncapricious, capable of carrying 
out a purpose steadily, yet with 
tact and policy. She was never 
hysterical, never fanciful. To her 
love was not an engrossing occupa- 
tion—on the contrary to Mary, as 
to most men, it was but the child 
and plaything of her leisure. Her 
lovers went mad about her, but she 
never went mad about her lovers. 
She sent Chatelar to the scaffold. 
She saw Sir John Gordon be- 
headed. She admitted Rizzio to a 
close intimacy. Rizzio was her 
intellectual mate, the depositary of 
her state secrets, her politic guide 
and confidant: but the very noto- 
riety of her intercourse with him 
showed how innocent and unsexual 
it was in its nature—the frank 
companionship of friendly states- 
men. Had she been Rizzio’s mis- 
tress, nay even had love in the 
abstract been a more important 
matter to her than it was, she would 
have been more cautious and dis- 
creet: however important the pub- 
lic business which they were trans- 
acting might have been, she would 
not have kept the Italian secretary 
in her boudoir half the night. Her 
marriage with Darnley was not 
exclusively a love match: it was a 
marriage to which her judgment, 
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as well as her heart, consented. 
Her love-letters abound in pretty 
trifles : her business letters are clear, 
strong, rapid, brilliantly direct. 
By the fantastic irony of fate this 
masculine unsentimental career has 
been translated into an effeminate 
love-story—the truth being, as | 
have had to say again and again, 
that no woman ever lived to whom 
love was less of a necessity. This 
was the strength of Mary’s char- 
acter as a Queen—as a woman, its 
defect. A love-sick girl, when her 
castle in the air was shattered, 
might have come to hate Darnley 
with a feverish feminine hatred ; 
but the sedate and politic intelli- 
gence of the Queen could only have 
been incidentally affected by such 
considerations. She knew that even 
at the worst, Darnley was a useful 
ally, and the motives which induced 
her to marry him restrained her 
from murdering him. Bothwell, 
again, was in her estimation a loyal 
retainer, a trusted adviser of the 
Crown; but he was nothing more. 
Yet it need not surprise us that 
after her forcible detention at Dun- 
bar, she should have resolved to 
submit with a good grace to the 
inevitable. Saving Argyle and 
Huntley, Bothwell was the most 
powerful of her peers. He was 
essentially a strong man ; fit, it 
seemed, to rule that turbulent 
nobility. He had been recom- 
mended to her acceptance by the 
unanimons voice of the aristocracy, 
Protestant and Catholic. As the 
honest Oraig observed, ‘the best 
part of the realm did approve it, 
either by flattery or by their 
silence.” On a woman of ardent 
sentimentality these considerations 
would have had little effect: they 
were exactly the considerations 
which would appeal to Mary’s 
masculine common sense. Yet, 
though she made what seemed to 
her the best of a bad business, she 
was very wretched : apart from her 
own private grief and chagrin, she 
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felt that the task in hand (marvel- 
lous as her powers of self-recovery 
had hitherto proved) was too great 
for her strength. <A corrupt com- 
bination of treachery and ambition 
had wrecked the fair promise of her 
life. 

This, I venture to say, is a con- 
sistent and credible delineation ; 
what, on the other hand, gentle- 
men, does my learned friend require 
rou to believe ? 

The woman whom he has 
sketched had led a highly success- 
ful, adroit, diplomatic life for five 
years, when suddenlyshe gave way 
to a blind, irrational, devastating 
passion for a man whom she had 
known from childhood, which upset 
her reason, tore her fine-spun web 
in pieces, traversed the splendid 
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career which a haughty and resolute 
ambition had marked out. She was 
borne away on a wave of furious 
and brutal lust, which left her 
helplessly imbecile, for the first 
time and the last time in her life, 
during an interval of six weeks! 
The astonishing pranks that human 
nature plays are known to allof us, 
and the cold deliberate treachery of 
& woman on fire with passion has 
not been unrepresented in drama- 
tic art: but anything so incredible 
as this story, or, when taken in con- 
nection with the admitted facts of 
Mary Stuart’s character, anything 
so anomalous and incomprehensible, 
1 have not mét with in history. 

At this point in the learned coun- 
sel’s speech, a brief adjournment 
took place. 
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EPICUREANISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


peepee accumulated and 
' transmitted thought Science 
has never arisen. To trim and hand 
down the lamp of Knowledge has 
long been a favourite motto. Our 
modern material sciences are new, 
and even the sciences of Space and 
Balanced Force are easily traceable 
to their sources; for we find no 
need of going higher than Euclid 
and Archimedes. But who shall 
trace Morals to their origin? Un- 
til moral principles are held in 
common by a whole community, 
political cohesion is scarcely pos- 
sible: therefore any long continu- 
ance in political union insures the 
development of a moral system, and, 
if any portion of freedom is at- 
tained, leads to different schools of 
morality. It would not then be 
wonderful if, in the complete men- 
tal freedom enjoyed by old Greece, 
all that the moderns can think con- 
antici- 


cerning morals had been 
pated ; nor if, in consequence, we 
made no progress or discoveries in 


this line of thought. On a super- 
ficial view such is the fact. We 
have contrasts of opinion now, very 
similar to the contrasts observed 
among the old Greeks, of which the 
extremes were held by Epicureans 
and Stoics. Nevertheless, it is my 
persuasion that our modern contro- 
versies are less chaotic, and that 
argument between adversaries is by 
no means so hopeless as in anti- 
quity it seems to have been. Each 
school has at least unlearnt some of 
its errors under the attacks of its 
opponents, and all hold in common 
that man ought not to live for his 
individual selfishness, but for the 
common good. 

Greek efforts at scientific thought 
began from the material world, with 
all the presumptuousness of inex- 
perienced youth. They undertook 
with light confidence to resolve the 
highest. problems of Astronomy, 


Geology, and Cosmogony, while 
ignorant of the surface of our own 
globe and of the very elements of 
Chemistry—a science which had 
then no name. At the same time 
they were most rudely furnished 
with instruments for measuring and 
weighing, and had scarcely even an 
idea of their importance. In the 
midst of the contradictory theories 
hence arising, which led Socrates to 
renounce all physi eal research, one 
man of genius, Democritus of 
Abdera, developed a doctrine of 
Atoms, founded on large concep- 
tions of the universe, and on the 
universality of mechanical law. Py- 
thagoras also maintained the sun 
tobe the centre round which the 
earth and planets move: but nei- 
ther of these great men rested on 
arguments convincing to the ma- 
jority of their contemporaries ; in- 
deed, the arguments attributed to 
Pythagoras are moral and fanciful. 
On the other hand, the moral sys- 
tem of Pythagoras was didactic, 
or rather dogmatic, being taught 
without reasons, like a religious or 
ceremonial law. In the celebrated 
Ipse dixit, Ipse meant ‘the master 
himself,’ Pythagoras. Morals, as a 
science, or as a system which aimed 
to be scientific, i is not traced by us 
higher than Socrates. Thenceforth 
there were two parallel streams of 
Greek philosophy—the older that of 
Physical Speculation, the latter that 
of Morals derived from Socrates ; 
and each ran in many channels. 

In the retrospect, we see not how 
anything else could have occurred 
but enormous presumptuousness, 
enormous error, and enormous diver- 
sity of opinion. Alike in politics, in 
religion, in morals, terribly difficult 
is the transition from the puerile to 
the adult stage—from the state of 
bondage to that of freedom. In 
political and religious struggles 
convulsions often occur too violent 
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to be composed by any mediator, or 
softened by moral principle; nay, 
morality itself, and whatever passes 
for science, are then apt to be em- 
broiled in the general chaos. What 
of this kind may have happened in 
far-off Asia concerns us the less, 
because it is hopeless to get any 
continuous record; but the very 
fact makes us more value our 
knowledge of Greek opinion, which 
we see spread out before us with 
real continuity. The human mind, 
aspiring to truth and freedom, 
asked the reason why in all these 
high spheres at once. Why is a 
king or a polity to be obeyed? 
Why is a religion to be believed, or 
the existence of any Gods? Why 
is a certain course of action called 
moral and good? Why are certain 


doctrines, in this or that art or sys- 
tem, held to be true and proved ? 
Also, when Socrates despaired alto- 
gether of Physics, and devoted his 
life to ground Morals more deeply, 


his method was that of interro- 
gating everything, and pretending 
to know nothing. Who could then 
wonder if he established nothing ? 
Of course he aimed to get rid of 
rubbish, and clear a good founda- 
tion for a new building. He really 
did preach and teach, alternately 
with his scepticism, very much of 
definite morals; yet, inevitably, 
men widely diverse one from an- 
other believed themselves his dis- 
ciples, alike dogmatic Stoics and 
Academicians despairing of truth. 
Allwho were between these extremes 
were esteemed Socratic, and cer- 
tainly had common principles and 
common cultivation. They could 
learn of one another, and esteem 
one another, as do the sects of a 
common religion. But the system 
of Epicurus, which arose in the 
break-up of Greek freedom and 
Greek patriotism, was in entire 
contrast to all Socratic ideas. 

If we are to believe the Epicu- 
reans, their master was indeed the 
divine teacher. The Roman poet 
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Lucretius, a man of unquestioned 
genius, was not aware that Epicu- 
rus owed anything to those who 
preceded him. Familiar as are his 
panegyrics to every scholar, it may 
not be amiss here to present two 
eminent passages. In the opening 
of his poem, he says: ‘ When hu- 
man life was foully prostrate over 
the lands in open view, crushed 
under grievous Religion, who dis- 
played her head from heaven, bend- 
ing over mortals with horrible as- 
pect; a man of the Greeks first 
dared to lift mortal eyes against 
her, and was first to withstand her ; 
one whom neither the report of 
Gods, nor lightnings, nor heaven 
with its threatening murmurs, re- 
pressed, but so much the more 
excited the ardent valour of his soul ; 
so that he was the first who longed 
to shatter the close barriers of Na- 
ture’s portals. Therefore the vivid 
force of his soul overcame, and went 
forward far beyond the flaming 
walls of the World, and surveyed 
the entire of Immensity ; whence 
he reports to us what can arise, 
what can not; and how possibilities 
are limited to everything. Where- 
fore,inturn, Religion is now trampled 
under foot, and ws Victory lifts to 
heaven.’ Though Epicurus is not 
here named, he is certainly intended. 
The poet opens his fifth book with 
a still grander eulogy: ‘ Who is 
able from weighty heart to compose 
a song worthy of the majesty of 
our topic and of its discoveries ? or 
who is so effective in diction, that 
he can pour forth praises due to 
the merits of Him who bequeathed to 
ussuch treasures, won and earned by 
his own bosom ? No one will be able, 
as I think, who is sprung of mortal 
body. For if we must so speak, as 
the notorious majesty of the subject 
demands, he was a God, O illustri- 
ous Memmius—a God, who first en- 
tered that course of life, which now 
is called Wispom, &ec. &c.’ 

It would seem that Lucretius 
learned his philosophy wholly from 
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within the Epicurean school, and 


knew no more of the history of 


thought, than his teachers were 
pleased to tell him. But this idola- 
try of their master was shared by 
the whole sect. Pomponius Atti- 
cus, in many respectsa learned man 
—indeed a multiplier of erudite 
books—according to Cicero (De 
Fin. v 3) says, that he cannot 
forget Kpicurus, if he wished; for 
his intimate friends have Epicurus’s 
efligy, not only m pictures, but on 
cups and rings. Pliny attests that 
this sect carried about with them 
likenesses of Epicurus, and set 
them up in their bedchambers. The 
mischief done by this idolatry to 
the progress of their philosophy is 
visible in Lucretius himself, who 
has no desire to improve on his 
master, but simply to inculcate his 
lessons, as if from a sacred book, 
which may not be taken from nor 
added to. To this probably the 
true key is found in the fact, 
that Lucretius is careless to learn 
any of the secrets of Nature, except 
in so far as they aid him to explode 
the popular belief in Gods. He 
will give contradictory explanations 
of the same fact ; and though quite 
aware that one or other is certainly 
false, and therefore possibly both 
are false, yet, believing that one or 
other still suffices to supersede the 
theory of Divine action, 
fied. 

The opposite view taken of Epi- 
curus by Cicero—and probably by 
all Socraties—is very curious. Ac- 
cording to Oicero (Fin. 16) Epicu- 
rus took up the physics of Democri- 
tus only to spoil them: while his 
moral system was borrowed from 
Aristippus of Cyrene. What is 
there, he asks (De N. D.), in the 
physics of Kpicurus which does 
net come from Democritus ? True ; 
he changed a few matters. When 
he saw, that if atoms were carried 


he is satis- 


downward by their own weight [in 
parallel lines], their motion would 
be certain and necessary—to avoid 
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the idea of Necessity, he said that, 
the atoms deviate a little! It would 
have been less disgraceful to confess 
ad ignorant. Elsewhere (Fin. 
6) Cicero adds another reason 
oe ‘deviation at uncertain time 
and place’ must be admitted im the 
atoms, viz. that otherwise they 
would move on without collision, 
and nothing could be created ; and 
in both statements he is confirmed 
by Lucretius (2, 216, 290). Thus 
Epicurus surrendered entirely De- 
mocritus’s main doctrine, that the 
atoms moved by Law. He made 
them out to be lawless, yet under- 
took to lay down concerning them, 
what are the limits of possibility. 
Indeed Cicero, though highly 
latitudinarian in his belief, towards 
Epicurus alone shows unconcealed 
aversion and high contempt. He 
makes Cotta (the Academician 
sceptic) say to Velleius (the Epi- 
curean) ‘ You would rather give up 
your whole status in life than the 
authority which has sanctioned the 
doctrine of atoms : for you made up 
your mind to be an Epicurean, 
before you had learned the doctrine. 
Hence you had either to take im all 
these absurdities, or to lay down 
the name of the school which you 
hadalready embraced.’ * These 
blunders, which E }picurus made 
while half asleep, are reproduced by 
you as by his dictation, while he, 
as we see in his writings, boasted 
that he had had no teacher; a 
thing which I should believe with- 
out his avowal, as easily as I be- 
lieve the owner of an ill-built house, 
who boasts that he employed no 
architect.’ On every side of Epi- 
curus Cicero found something to 
repel him. The moral system 
seemed to him base or silly, the 
logic absurd ; the very style offended 
him by its neglige mee or want of 
form, though he will not allow that 
his taste affects his judgments of 
truth (Fin. 1,5). Nevertheless, we 
might hesitate to receive Cicero's 
representations of Hpicurus, were 
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they not so thoroughly borne out 
by Lucretius, where we can com- 
pare the two: a fact which makes 
Cicero’s erudition and great per- 
spicuity highly valuable to us. His 
intimate friendship with Pomponius 
Atticus, a veteran Epicurean, gave 
him great advantage. The two 
friends sat side by side, listening 
to systematic courses of lectures 
from two celebrated Epicurean teach- 
ers; and in the result, Atticus, 
while lamenting that Cicero was 
not convinced, confessed that he 
understood them perfectly. 

The very first step of Epicurean 
logic, was, to assume that the bodily 
senses are perfect, and are alon 
trustworthy, in the decision of truth. 
Lucretius carries this out to such a 
pitch of absurdity, as to insist, that 
a distant object (as a heavenly 
body) is no larger than it looks. 
A modern student, who has not 
read him, may be slow to believe 
the statement, and may think that 
it is our misconception ; but it is 
quite beyond doubt: his phrases 
are unmistakable. He says (5, 
565): ‘The disk and heat of the 
sun can not be much greater or 
smaller than it seems to our senses: 
for... (Soagain, 5,575). And 
whether the moon illumines us with 
spurious light, or flings her own 
light from her proper body, in 
either case she is in no respect of 
larger form than the disk which 
we discern with our own eyes seems 
to be: for .... Nevertheless, as 
we here sce fires to twinkle irregu- 
larly, it may be admitted that a 
distant object possibly is a very little 
either greater or less than it ap- 
pears. Nor need we wonder that 
80 little a sun (tantulus Sol) is able 
to send us so great a light. . . 
Do you not see how widely a ‘small 
fountain sometimes waters the mea- 
dows, &c....’ It is clear by this 
passage, that neither Lucretius nor 
Hpicurus understood the first ele- 
ments of geometrical optics—did not 
know that the visible size of a distant 
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object i is nothing but the angle which 
it subtends to the eye, and has no 
linear magnitude at all. Moreove Tr, 
while he knew that the sun is vastly 
more distant than the moon, and 
ought to have inferred that it is 
prodigiously greater, he actually 
pronounces that the sun is a small 
body, To Democritus (says 
Cicero) the sun appears to be vast; 
for he was a learned man and per- 
fect in geometry: but to Epicurus 
the sun seemed to be perhaps two 
feet in diameter; for he insists that 
it is just as large as it looks, or at 
most slightly greater or less. 

On reading, side by side with 

many and monstrous absurdities in 
Lucretius, many sagacious explana- 
tions—as ‘of relative motion, of the 
ascent of flame, of the transmission of 
force, &c.—it is natural to suspect, 
that the good in his Physics comes 
from Democritus, and that the stupid- 
ity was added by Epicurus. [t might 
have seemed meredible that a man 
could call himself a philosopher, 
and gravely propound as theories, 
that every evening the sun is ex- 
tinguished, and a new sun created 
every morning; and similarly ac- 
count for the changes of the moon: 
to say nothing of his greater ab- 
surdities concerning visions and 
dreams. But his doctrine of images 
was really that of Democritus. 
Still, we can scarcely give Epicurus 
credit for selecting that form of 
physics which came nearest to mo- 
dern science, when we find him to 
care nothing for his physical philo- 
sophy, except as a tool to under- 
mine the foundations of religion. 

Cicero brings out this very 
strongly in the speech of Velleius the 
Epicurean, and Lucretius confirms 
him. The same tone of pompous 
assumption is ascribed to Velleius, 
which we read for ourselves in the 
poet. ‘ Then Velleius, with the usual 
confidence of this school, fearing 
nothing so much as to seem to 
doubt about anything; as if he had 
just come down from a cabinet of 
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the gods, says, ‘ Listen and learn, 
not of silly inventions, not of a Pla- 
tonic artizan-god, not of Providence, 
that prophetic hag of the Stoics ; 
nor of a World endowed with soul 
and senses—a round, glowing and 
rolling God. . . . Because you do 
not see how Nature could effect any- 
thing without some mind, you take 
refuge in a God.... Thus you 
have placed on our necks an Eternal 
Lord, whom weare to fear day and 
night. For who would not fear 
a forecasting, inventive, observant, cu- 
rious and busy god, who thinks that 
everything is of concern to him?’ The 
Epicurean here shows a positive 
hatred, not of the vulgar mythol- 
ogy only, but of the very idea of 
the most spiritual God whom the 
highest philosophy can conceive. 
The same tone is struck in Lucre- 
tius also; as, when he complains 
(5, 87), that speculators ignorant 
of his physics betake themselves to 
old-fashioned religious notions, and 
bring in upon themselves severe 


lords (dominos acres), whom the 
wretched fellows suppose to be on- 
nipotent.’” Knough of the Physics of 
Epicurus: what then of his Morals ? 

He praises virtue of every kind, 
especially moderation and content- 


ment with a little. The wise man 
will keep his desires limited, will 
chase away those which are neither 
natural nor necessary. He disre- 
gards death; he fearlessly holds the 
truth concerning the immortal gods 
{that they are blessed in perfect 
inactivity, absorbed in self-enjoy- 
ment]; he does not hesitate to 
withdraw from life, when death will 
please him better. Thus armed, he 
lives in perpetual contentment and 
tranquillity, which is the highest 
pleasure. He avoids all perturba- 
tions, therefore also all vehement 
passions, as conducing to pain. If 
pain assails him, as from disease, he 
tries to balance it by some pleasure, 
as by the smell of flowers; or if 
flowers are not at hand, then by the 
remembrance and imagination of 
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them. He cherishes, as pleasant, 
the memory of all past pleasure. 
He refuses public honours, as em- 
broiling him in the strife of politics. 
He pities all bad men, as fools; but 
does not disturb his own equanim- 
ity by hating either them or their 
conduct. His own enjoyments are 
simple and cheap. His paradise is 
a garden, or even a field, if it have 
but trees and a stream of water— 
fine weather indeed is needed ; then 
‘at no great expense he has much 
corporeal delight.’ Not but that he 
esteems mental pleasure highly, 
provided that it be not bought by 
study too severe. To vie with 
others in intellect is folly; for it 
strains the mind. Geometry de- 
manded too much effort to please 
Epicurus, whose speculations were 
luxuriously easy; indeed to test 
them laboriously was the last thing 
to which he or his school was in- 
clined. Nevertheless, in a popular 
view his morality had little to dis- 
tinguish it from that of Solon, the 
great Athenian lawgiver, except on 
its political side; and here, strange 
to say, it agreed remarkably with 
early Christianity. The Epicurean, 
as the Christian, saw how hopeless 
a task it was to establish political 
freedom and good government; and 
moreover, he considered that it was 
very laborious and thankless, in- 
volving many discomforts. Solon’s 
precept to take decided part on one 
side of politics, did not at all com- 
mend itself to him: nevertheless, 
Solon’s verses on virtuous content- 
ment and cheap pleasure, in which 
is a couplet too gross for transla- 
tion into English prose, entirely har- 
monize with the Epicurean spirit. 
Lucullus Asiaticus might call him- 
self an Epicurean, but he was not 
of the orthodox type; he was a 
libel on his master; for his plea- 
sures, however refined, were too 
expensive: yet the popular notion 
of Epicureanism has been propa- 
gated from wealthy and self-indul- 
gent men. 
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Torquatus the Epicurean, in Ci- 
cero, admires and defends the stern 
virtues of his celebrated ancestors, 
of whom one, consul in the great 
Latin war, put his own son to 
death for fighting out of the ranks. 
A painful virtue, says Cicero. 
True, replies Torquatus ; but it is 
not virtuous because painful ; it is 
virtuous, although painful. The 
virtue consisted in its conducing 
to military discipline, hereby to 
victory, hereby to the safety of the 
Roman state, ‘in which he per- 
ceived that his own safety was con- 
tained.’ Thus until he has made 
out that his great ancestor was 
selfish, Torquatus will not allow 
that he was virtuous. Aristotle 
indeed sets before us the same 
thought, but only as a paradox: 
‘There are two kinds of self-lovers,’ 
says he; ‘bad men ought not to 
love themselves, and good men 
ought; for the good man assigns 
to himself what is noblest and best, 
and gratifies his highest part, and 
thereby may justly be esteemed a 
self-lover, since, while benefiting 
others, he benefits himself most.’ 
But this is the sentiment of a man 
who maintained virtue to be good 
in itself. Epicurus regarded virtue 
as desirable only for the pleasure 
which it brought with it; on which 
account he declared that unselfish 
virtue was impossible. 

Another peculiarity of Epicurus 
lay in his interpreting mere absence 
of pain to be pleasure, while pain 
was a sort of negative quantity, 
to be subtracted in estimating 
the balance. He regarded him- 
self as being master of fortune 
as truly as any Stoic: for, ordi- 
narily, so long as foolish pleasures 
which entail pain are avoided, 
pleasure in a healthy frame far 
predominates over pain; and if 
ever the extreme case occurred 
that life was more painful than 
pleasant, the orthodox follower of 
Epicurus had in his own hands the 
prompt remedy; he had only ‘to 
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migrate from life.’ What more 
could the wisest of Stoics do? 

The greatest controversy turned 
on the meaning of the word Plea- 
sure. Epicurus bestowed the word 
on ‘everything that gladdens us ;’ 
all other philosophers insisted on 
using separate words, such as de- 
light, gladness, joy, concerning 
affections purely mental. No one 
doubts that virtue in general tends 
to impart and diffuse mental plea- 
sure of some kind: but even if this 
were universal, it is certain that a 
good man in exercising the virtue 
is not seeking for the resulting 
pleasure, or at all thinking of it, 
but accounts the virtue good in 
itself. A very despicable ‘senti- 
mentalism’ results, if any one try, 
for instance, to relieve poverty for 
the sake of the pleasure which he 
will have in the action. It is 
hardly credible that anyone in 
modern times will justify this ; but 
most of us will say that Epicurus 
defended his case unskilfully, and 
that he ought to have dwelt on the 
fact that a virtue (if real) pro- 
duced pleasure fo some one else. 
Thus Torquatus, in beheading his 
son, may have got absolutely no 
advantage, no tranquillity, no plea- 
sure for himself; but if his deed is 
to be justified, it must have brought 
much advantage, ultimately much 
pleasure, to Roman citizens. 

If it be convenient to fix the 
name Pleasure on everything that 
gratifies us, whether intellectual, 
affectional, or corporeal, there may 
be no ground for objecting to it, 
any more than to say Gratification 
or Satisfaction, so long as the vague- 
ness of the word is kept in mind. 
But when anyone goes on to im- 
agine that he can combine all such 
pleasures into a single total, and 
mentally discuss its maximum, call- 
ing the maximum Happrygss, it is 
evident that he regards all such 
gratifications as of the same kind. 
Moreover, the moment this is con- 
ceded, and morals built upon it, no 
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standard of morals, any more than 
of tastes, can be so rigid as to 
justify punishment. Contrast the 
taste of Aristotle with that of Kpi- 
curus. ‘It is right,’ says Aristotle, 
‘to do many things for the sake of 
virtue or friends or one’s 
country, even if it be requisite to 
die for them: for the good man 
will flingaway property and honours, 
and in short all the good things for 
which men contend, while purchas- 
ing for himself nobleness. Jor he 
would rather be pleased intensely 
for a short time than moderately 
for a long time, and live nobly for 
one year than many years in chance- 
fashion, and do one action noble 
and great rather than many small 
actions. And perhaps this happens 
to those who die ina great cause, 
for they choose great nobleness for 
themselves.’ Evidently the cha- 
racter of men principally depends 
on their tastes, in this larger sense 
of the word; but there is nothing 
in the Epicurean doctrine to elevate 
taste and kindle noble passion—a 
task which is cardinal in Morals. 

In the Platonic, Aristotelic, or 
Stoical school a true passion for 
virtue was often kindled. Plato, in 
his own characteristic way, says, 
‘that if True Wisdom could be re- 
vealed to men’s bodily eyes, all men 
would fall in love with her.’ This 
is the critical matter in all that we 
have now learned to call spiritual 
morality. Why does the man, who 
under Christian teaching is ‘ con- 
vinced of sin,’ moan so profoundly 
and humble himself so deeply ? 
why does he lash himself with ex- 
travagant invective, and account 
himself worthy (as many a one has 
said and will say) of ‘everlasting 
punishment ? It is because he has 
an unutterable contempt of his own 
evil conduct and low desires, and 
has glimpses of a better life which 
he ought to have pursued. And 
when raised out of despair into 
hope, the vehemence of his longing 
after a nobler state becomes a real 
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power to help him forward, and to 
cut away all relations with his baser 
beginnings. Nothing of this is 
possible from an Epicurean foun- 
dation. One who supposes deeds 
to differ only in the more or less of 
pleasure, and all pleasures to be 
either the same in kind or at least 
co-ordinate in value, cannot sternly 
rebuke himself, cannot suffer deep 
inward shame, not pant and 
agonise for a nui state : indeed, 
the more such iggle is needed, 
the less is it po silie. In trying to 
raise depraved men into better 
courses, the great difficulty notori- 
ous to us all is truly pointed out 
by Aristotle. Socrates, says he, 
was wholly wrong in thinking that 
bad men differ from good men in 
knowledge only, and that to remove 
ignorance is to create virtue. It is 
in desires and aims that good and 
bad men differ; the depraved man 
has wrong desires, and to bring 
them right needs training, not 
mere teaching; but with depraved 


adults we find no possibility of 


training: a fact which leads Ari- 
stotle to fall back on early education 
as alone of avail, for (says he) the 
depraved man has not the first 
principles (ov« éxee Tag dpxac), i.e. 
right desires. But, according to 
Kpicurus, all men have the very 
same desires, namely, the desire of 
pleasure, which is the same in 
everything. 

Substantially the same moral doc- 
trines have been advanced in recent 
times by the justly celebrated Jeremy 
Bentham, a man whose eminence as 
a jurist and a keen-sighted scorner 
of political injustices has aided to 
give currency to his theory of mo- 
rals. He propounded ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’ 
as the goal to drive at, and the very 
statement is a disowning of selfish- 
ness—a vast improvement on Epi- 
curus. Besides, however strongly 
we may insist that Virtue, not Hap- 
piness, is man’s chief good, which 
every wise man chooses for himself, 
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and every wise mother would choose 
for the child she most loves, yet it 
is undeniable that to choose virtue 
for others is generally quite imprac- 
‘ticable, indeed is an offensive pe- 
dantry. While we may reverently 
believe that the Supreme Mind 
designs the virtue of man as man’s 
highest good, not the less must we 
confess that individual man has ex- 
tremely limited power to promote 
the virtue of his brother-man. To 
abstain from whatever will hinder 
his virtue or tend to deprave him, 
is good negatively ; positively there 
is little to do, but to promote his 
comfort, his powers, in short his 
happiness ; and then we practically 
adopt Bentham’s formula, which is 
not ill calculated for political use. 
Even so, how much better to say, 
that all citizens ought collectively 
and singly to promote the general 
Who will deny this? 
jut when the ‘ greatest happiness’ 
is proposed to us as a moral foun- 
dation, grave embarrassments arise. 
The greatest happiness? But what 
is happiness P No two men have 
the same idea of it, nor has the same 
man at different times. No doubt, 
we are told that happiness means 
the total sum of pleasures minus 
pains: an explanation which is of 
little avail for practical use. Is it 
indeed imagined that in selecting 
one course of action rather than 
another, we can enter into such 
computation? Take any ordinary 
occurrence of daily life. A gentle- 
man’s footman behaves saucily, and 
there is a question whether to dis- 
miss him. By what high calculus 
is it to be approximately determined, 
whether the maximum of pleasures 
and minimum of pains will accrue to 
the human race or (say) to the Eng- 
lish nation by overlooking or by 
punishing the fault ? 

[t is impossible to pass by the 
name of Mr. John Stuart Mill in 
this connexion, though I regard his 
writings on this subject as chiefly 
an attempt to infuse a nobler mo- 
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rality into those whom he accounts 
as on his side. Itis chiefly with his 
phraseology that I quarrel, as lead- 
ing to evil; but, in substance, he 
seems to come very close to the 
school which he supposes opposite. 
Indeed, he is justly severe on Ben- 
tham for asserting that all pleasures 
are the same in kind; but the mo- 
ment it is allowed that pleasures 
differ in kind, the idea of any total 
of pleasures which can be intelli- 
gently contemplated and measured 
mentally, must be abandoned. Mr. 
Mill justly adds, that pain is always 
heterogeneous with pleasure. The 
question also enters, whether 
the pleasures thus heterogeneous 
are at all co-ordinate ; whether they 
do not lie in wholly different planes, 
so that a higher pleasure is para- 
mount over any imaginable total of 
the lower; and whether a single 
pain may not annihilate an infinity 
of pleasure? Nay, the question in- 
stantly answers itself. The pain of 
having a vicious son cannot be 
balanced against minor pleasures. 
Inancient timesit wasasked, whether 
the pleasure which a cow has in 
rubbing herself against a stone was 
the same in kind with the pleasure 
of discovering the solution of a 
mathematical problem. This may 
suggest to ask, whether the pleasure 
of friction with a bath towel, ever 
so often repeated, can be compared 
with the pleasure of repaying to 
a revered and honoured benefactor 
kindnesses and benefits, with great 
sacrifice to ourselves? Surely we do 
not overstrain universal sentiment, 
in saying that the nobler plea- 
sure is here so pre-eminent that it 
eclipses and annihilates the lower; 
and if so, on the showing of Utili- 
tarianism itself, right action is 
determined by the consideration of 
the higher pleasure only. And the 
case is not exceptional. It must be 
normal, whenever heterogeneous 
pleasures come into competition. 
Surely then we have a true griev- 
ance against those who insist on 
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using this word pleasure, which is 
the popularname for the lowest kind, 
as descriptive of the highest kind. 
Mr. Mill’s complaint of the stu- 
pidity of the public, who so often 
mistake what the word means, seems 
to me a confession how ill his 
phri aseology is chosen. A like ob- 
jection attaches to Mr. Mill’s perti- 
nacious use of the word happiness, 
as, ‘It results from the pree eding 
considerations that there is nothing 
desired [in virtue] except happi- 
ness,’ after he has admitted that the 
pleasures which make up happiness 
(so called) are too diverse to be 
presented to the mind at all by the 
word. In fact, this sentence can 
only be understood to assert that 
‘nothing is desired in virtue except 
something or other which people 
like. Surely such vague  state- 
ments, whether he mean it or not— 
nay, however much he desire the 
contrary — must tend to degrade 
moral sentiment. 

For the word utilitarianism he 


claims some personal credit. ‘The 


author of this essay,’ says he, in foot- 
note to p. 9, ‘ has reason to believe 
himself to be the first person who 
brought the word utilitarianism into 
use.’ It is common in systems of 
ethics to insist that a thing is called 
useful when it is a means to a fur- 
ther end ; and that the end is higher 
than the means. Hence, to call a 
thing useful puts it below things 
which are desirable and desired for 
their own sake. Mr. Mill admits 
that virtue is certainly desired for 
its own sake, but only just as money 
is, by the effect of habit; that it is 
an artificial desire needing a justi- 
fication; and the justification is, 
that virtue tends (whether the as- 
pirant to virtue know it or not) to 
produce happiness in other people, 
more or few, if not in the person 
himself. Happiness is thus exalted 
into a primary and natural end, 
Virtue depressed into a secondary 
and artificial end; and this while 
happiness may mean nothing but 
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the gratification of desires neither 
exalted nor exalting. 

The following passage of Mr. Mill 
(p. 42, Utilitarianism) is highly 
satisfactory. He says: ‘The ulti- 
mate sanction therefore of all 
morality (external motives apart) 
being a subjective feeling in our own 
minds, I see nothing embarrassing 
to those whose standard is U TILITY, 
in the question, What is the sanc- 
tion of that particular standard ? 
We may answer, The same as of all 
other moral standards—the conscien- 
tious feelings of mankind.’ This goes 
far to remove all differences between 
us, except those of phraseology. | 
caunot see what ground he leaves 
himself to find fault with intuitional 
morals ; for the doctrine of Intuition 
does not throw away the appeal to 
experience or the arguments from 
tendencies. Intuition is concerned 
principally with establishing that 
gradation in the value of things de- 
sired, or in the dignity of motives, 
which Mr. Mill admits and contends 
for, which also he enforces by means 
of men’s inward feelings. He uses 
the emphatic language, * It is BETTER 
to be a human being dissatisfied than 
a pig satisfied; BerreR to be Socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied’ 
(p. 14). Thus to be satisfied (which 
is identical with Epicurean happi- 
ness) is not so good as to be a higher 
being, a nobler person. Mr. Mill's 
idea of happiness is not that of mere 
content: he evidently rises high 
above Epicurus. But when he is 
such, why will he torment us by 
that vague word happiness ? and 
how can he imagine that Science 

van be founded upon it? If he 
merely mean that ‘that cannot be 
virtue which tends to general 
misery,’ he can say this clearly and 
strongly, without setting up any 
particular system of morals. 

Although James Martineau is 
not likely to have been overlooked 
by any disputants on this subject, 
it would certainly appear that few 
of them can have understood his 
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very luminous statements. A man 
may do the same action from one 
set of motives or fromanother. He 
has an inward judgment as to the 
relative nobleness of the motives. 
This inward judgment we call an 
intuition. If the individual is very 
singular, he may be singularly 
wrong: but if we discern that the 
judgment is shared by all the men 
whom on other grounds we most 
respect, we call it a human intui- 
tion, and think it deserves to be 
madean axiom. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh tells us that Bentham said, 
‘There ought to be no such word as 
Ought ;’ and undoubtedly Bentham 
struggled to abolish it. Mr, Mill 
talks of men’s ‘ conscientious feel- 
ings!’ but Bentham said, ‘ Here is 
# man who tells me he disapproves, 
because he has got a thing which he 
calls a conscience.’ Accordingly, 
Macaulay with good reason said 
that Bentham could give no reason 
why a person ought to care for the 
general welfare, ought not to be sel- 
fish, But Mr. Mill has a reply, 
which Bentham could not use. 
His intuition (which he prefers to 
call his ‘subjective fecling’) tells 
him, as mine tells me, that Disin- 
terestedness is BETTER than Selfish- 
ness. I cannot but wonder why it 
is, that while he thinks no justifica- 
tion, nor any further analysis of the 
fact, is needed for loving a minor 
pleasure for its own sake, he makes 
such difficulty about loving a virtue 
for its own sake; and this, admit- 
ting the fact, that it is loved. It 
would seem that any meaner in- 
stinot is a born citizen of the utili- 
tarian soil, and needs no passport ; 
but if a nobler instinct venture 
thither undisguised, the police at 
once molest it ; and it has to plead 
at the bar of the meaner to get a 
ticket of leave. Mr. Martineau’s 
words on a kindred topic will here 
apply: ‘While this logic is per- 
mitted, in every battle of the Gods 
and Titans, the children of earth 
will vanquish the sons of heaven.’ 
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Pleasure is asserted to be good in 
itself, yet to esteem virtue good in 
itself is treated as a paradox by 
Utilitarians: and then they shriek 
with amazement, as injured and 
slandered persons, when told that 
under their doctrine the majority of 
mankind will gravitate into baser 
sentiment. 

Paley, who almost agrees with 
Bentham when he attempts theory, 
has excellently said, that to have 
the habits well set is of primary im- 
portance to morals. Of not less 
importance is it, to have the noblest 
desires most cultivated, which is in 
fact an intensifying of intuition. 
The Utilitarian school (I do not in- 
clude Mr. Mill) want to reduce in- 
tuition to its minimum: the Spirit- 
ual school want to exalt it to its 
maximum. The two schools per- 
haps do not at bottom disagree as 
to the several elements of Morals ; 
but they clearly differ much as to 
their relative importance ; and out 
of this comes the difference in phra- 
seology. If we wish to excite an 
enthusiasm, a passion for a nobler 
state, we must cultivate quick in- 
ward perceptions of what is ignoble. 
This certainly will never be done 
by exclusive talking about experi- 
ence, by swamping the most diverse 
sets of feelings under the word 
pleasure, or by any preachings 
about happiness. The modern doc- 
trines are better than those of Epi- 
curus; yet they have a large smack 
of his opium. 

Epicurus was highly temperate, 
and highly extolled universal tem- 
perance; yet it is notorious that his 
doctrine gravitated into the lusts of 
the flesh, in the largest sense of the 
word, /In regard to what are called 
the pleasures of the table, Epicu- 
reans were not necessarily or per- 
haps often excessive ; but however 
cautious of his health a man might 
be, yet to live for such enjoyments 
was morally fatal. Numbers of 
thoughtful persons are now seized 
with alarm at the symptoms dis- 

UU 
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played in all the great towns of 
Christendom; which a prophet 
would probably denounce as ad- 
dicted to the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life. 
Mr. Mill, we may well believe, 
groans under this, as much as any 
of us. If we can suggest the 
sources of the evil, and whence a 
remedy is to we looked for, he will 
not disdain it. 

/ ¥picureanism rises naturally, as 

“soon as a State becomes corrupt, as, 
in the break-up of nationality. For 
the State is the moral heart of the 
nation, the most potent diffuser of 
good or evil. It cannot have or- 
ganic life, until some common mo- 
rality actuates men. It gives shape 
and body to that morality, and va- 
riously enforces its moral judgments 
on delinquents. It can reach fami- 
ly life and greatly modify men’s 
habits, and thereby their minds: 
and according as the public insti- 
tutions are good or bad, so does 
the nation become. A vicious na- 
tion is a certain index of vicious 
institutions. 

In early times the State has 
generally taught religion with tem- 
porary benefit to political order ; 
but if the religious doctrine be made 
authoritative, the State, in the course 
of centuries, upholds artificially the 
immature notions of barbarism. 
Again, in early times, questions 
of right are fought out between 
neighbour tribes, or between the 
orders of acommunity. Conquerors 
assume rights over land, which, if 
not very oppressive at the moment, 
become more and more oppressive 
as the nation lives on and multi- 
plies. Out of this oppression grows 
class-enmity, pilferings, dishonesty ; 
with which family-pride keeps pace, 
and luxury too, if the higher class 
be enriched. Again, conquerors 
regard women as having no rights, 
and licentiousness spreads wide ; 
and if standing armies arise, it is per- 
petuated in another way. Further, 
men, having legislation all to them- 
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selves, enact laws, especially mar- 
riage laws, unjust to the female 
sex, which, taking different form 
under different circumstances, under 
all yield a bitter crop. Expensive 
courts set the example of luxury and 
change of fashion, spreading and 
almost demanding habits of pecu- 
niary extravagance; hence a general 
rush after wealth, and much un- 
scrupulousness : for the saying goes 
abroad, that one who has not such or 
such an income is trodden under 
foot. Last, and not least, capitalists 
are permitted to deprave a nation 
for their private gain, while perhaps 
the State, instead of forbidding 
them, condescends to share their ill- 
gotten income. Who can deny that 
all these causes of demoralization 
conspire in England as much as in 
any nation on earth? Let all the 
moralists, all the philanthropists, all 
the ministers of religion, all the 
thoughtful heads of families unite 
their influence; yet they are help- 
less to stem the flood of immorality. 
It can only be done through the 
Srare ; and the first necessity is to 
recall the fundamental idea of State 
action, that it must promote the 
WELFARE of the community, which 
primarily depends on its morality. 
We have collectively no higher 
interest. Though individuals can 
do so little for other men’s virtue, 
the State can do an immensity ; and 
much more can it immensely de- 
prave the country. On both sides, 
therefore, it is wpon and through the 
State that philanthropists have to 
act. 

Mr. Mill well understands that 
we need to exalt the object of pro- 
moting the public good and depress 
(each of us) his own private cupi- 
dity. In other words, we need 
simpler, severer tastes ; perhaps the 
frugality of Epicurus, who generally 
dined on herbs, and certainly laid 
great stress on being satisfied with 
a little. Some people, oddly calling 
themselves Economists, think it a 
great gain to infuse into a popula- 
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tion artificial desires, and name it 
civilization. Where a powerful 
aristocracy has persecuted socially 
every politician who dares to dis- 
cuss the rights of land, or where the 
ruling sex tries to crush all talk of 
the rghts of women, Mr. Mill comes 
to the front on the side of the 
oppressed. Does he not hereby bid 
us hope that he will step out farther? 
We need his protest more distinct 
for simplicity, and against corrupt- 
ing trades. In regard also to 
sexual purity, it is to be feared that 
every approach to Epicurean doc- 
trine is highly sinister. To shield 
the male temperament from vice, 
we need not only that the female 
sex shall have high defensive power, 
but that a reverence for them, with 
a stern sense of justice, should lie 
deep in men’s hearts. It is said 
that, ‘a woman who hesitates is 
lost ;> and why say less of a man ? 
If a man once begins to compute 
(what is incomputable) the pro-and- 
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con of a special vicious action which 
he allows himself calmly to contem- 
plate, itis ten to one that low instinct 
and base passion will carry him 
away. Every young man eminently 
needs an intuitional hatred of allow- 
ing carnal desire to be dominant, or 
to be gratified for its own sake: yet 
novelists, poets, and artists pander 
to voluptuousness’ without being 
disgraced and shunned. <A power- 
ful passion can only be encountered 
by a higher passion ; and un- 
doubtedly the spiritual passions are 
the strongest. The moralist’s task 
—whatever name he assume, to 
whatever school he refer himself— 
is to strengthen and purify the in- 
tuitions—the inward judgment, the 
inward desires: for these are the 
vital forces of action. Otherwise, 
only the despairing wail will be 
heard from those best taught in 
moral systems—‘ Video meliora 
proboque: Deteriora sequor.’ 
Francis W. Newman. 
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A PILGRIMAGE ON THE AMMER. 


S* JOHN’S Day is a favourite 
festival in Bavaria, and it is 
especially an occasion for pic-nics 
and excursions. This year it fell 
upon a Saturday, and the opening 
performance of the Passions-Spiel 
at Oberammergau having been an- 
nounced for that day, the prospect 
of a two days’ holiday drew a large 
crowd out of Munich into the high- 
lands. The now famous village is 
about seventy-five English miles 
from Munich, and the little tour 
can now be made with what may 
be called, so far as the primitive cha- 
racter of the Play is concerned, fatal 
facility. One Herr Moesl acted as 
agent in the capital, and for some- 
what less than one pound sterling 
placed in one’s hand certain tickets 
which covered the round journey, 
securing a lodging at Oberammer- 
gau, and a reserved seat at the Play. 
A day is all that is required to reach 
the village, some twenty miles of 
it on the railway, as much again 
by steamboat, and the rest by dili- 
gence; but a more charming tour 
can be made if one has time to 
leave Munich a day or two before- 
hand, and to saunter through the 
ancient and picturesque villages 
and embowered paths which are 
strung along the way to Wiirm- 
See, and those which fringe the 
same. One can go partly in the 
old pilgrim fashion, and in part by 
means of the railway and the 
steamer, and will find nothing in 
Bavaria better worth his time. 

A very little way out of Munich 
bring us to the region where reli- 
gious myths still preserve some 
of the religious sanctity of their 
origin. At Planeck, close to a grove 
of trees, stands a pretty little chapel, 
built near a holy oak, which holds 
a miraculous image of the Virgin 
and Child, before which the children 
of the neighbourhood perform their 
devotions on every festival day. 


For, more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago, Franz Thalmayer, 
a little boy, son of the village tailor, 
bought of a wandering seller of clay 
images, a span-long figure of the 
Virgin and Child—paying theretor 
a Landmiinze (24 kreutzers)—-which 
image he set up in the hollow of an 
oak tree. Daily did the boy go 
into the oak-grave to pay his devo- 
tions to this image, and ere long 
other children of the neighbourhood 
began to do the same. The oak 
was covered with moss, and far 
gone in decay when Franz placed 
his holy image there; but now— 
wonderful to relate!—it renewed 
its youth, the parts about the hol- 
low which enshrined the figure 
especially growing around and over 
it with such rapidity that the wood 
and bark had to be cut away in 
order that the heads might be seen. 
The oak is still green, and near its 
foot is a shelter with seats and table 
for the use of pilgrims, not now so 
indifferent to cakes and ale as they 
used to be; and there is also a 
pretty little chapel, called ‘ Maria 
Eich,’ which was erected in 1762, 
by the proprietors of the neigh- 
bourhood, John Baptist and Jo- 
hanna v. Ruffini. Special festivals 
are held here, in the open air, when 
the weather is good, on the second 
Sunday after Easter, and the twelfth 
after Whitsuntide, besides the re- 
gular festival of the Virgin. 

All along our way are little 
villages, unknown to gazetteers, 
but redolent of romance and framed 
in beautiful landscapes,—Miihlthal 
(in a vale lovely as a dream), Gaut- 
ing, and others. At Gauting lived, 
grew blind, and, near ten years ago 
died, aged ninety-four, Baron Hall- 
berg-Broich, the charming traveller 
and writer, his pleasant chateau 
passing to Baron Kiinsberg, who 
married the daughter of the vene- 
rable author, who was known as 
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the Hermit of Gauting. Near his 
house one can see the remains of an 
old Roman station and fort. But 
this village, which has not five 
hundred inhabitants, is associated 
with a legend which has been as 
prolific of pretty stories as any in 
the lore of Germany. For here it 
was that King Pepin was wont to 
hunt in the old days ‘ when Bertha 
spann.” Dr. J. H. Wolf found in 
the old cloister of St. Stephen, near 
Freysing, an ancient MS., recording 
how Pepin, King of France, asked 
the hand of Bertha, the beautiful 
daughter of the King of Britain, 
and sent (anno 740), to bring her to 
his palace at Freysing, his retainers 
with the lord steward of his house- 
hold at their head; how the said 
lord steward, anxious that the King 
should wed his own daughter in- 
stead of Bertha, resolved on her 
death ; how he gave her to certain 
trusty servants of his to be slain in 
Gauting forest; how the servants 
pitied her, and left her alive in the 
wood. One day when the King— 
who had been deceived by some 
story trumped up about the dis- 
appearance of Bertha—had become 
weary of the hunt, he passed the 
night at the Old Reismiihle, still 
pointed out hard by Gauting, and 
there he was startled at being 
waited on by a maid-servant more 
beautiful than any being he had 
ever beheld. On speaking to her, 
she told him that she was the 
daughter of the King of England, 
Bertha by name, and that she had 
been cruelly abandoned in the forest, 
where she had worked as a servant 
seven years. Pepin at once mar- 
ried_her, and she bore him that 
boy who afterwards became Charle- 


magne, 
ry’ . 
There was something 


really 
charming in finding myself at the 
very fountain-head of the delightful 
old fairy tales that have flowed 
from this old story. There—in 
that very field it was that the Mil- 
ler’s Maid ‘span’ straw which 
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became under her touch pure gold! 
In that wood the powerful gnome 
bore her away to his subterranean 
abode; and from the old house 
there, or its direct ancestor, the 
Prince came who rescued her ! 

This was the same Bertha who 
was called ‘ Bertha with the large 
foot,’ and who was celebrated in the 
old poem which Mr. Paulin Paris dis- 
covered in 1822, Berte aux grans 
pies. It is difficult to say whether 
the German and Italian proverbs 
about thriftiness—‘In der guten 
alten Zeit, wo die Kénigin Bertha 
spann,’ and ‘ Berta non fila pit,’— 
refer to this royal servant-maid, or 
to her daughter, the mother of Ro- 
land, or the Queen of Hugo, in 
Italy, all of whom were celebrated 
for industry, and one or the other 
of whom appears on old coins seated 
on the throne with a distaff in her 
hand. Is it too sceptical for the 
writer hereof to suggest that these 
Berthas, one and all, have probably 
been successively invested with the 
symbols of the ancient Mother of 
German mythology—Frau Bertha, 
whose chief emblem was the distaff 
—and that, for all these legends 
and proverbs, they may have been 
neither more nor less thrifty than 
other princesses of the period ? 

But the legend of ‘ the large foot’ 
connects the wife of Pepin at least 
with the Pagan myth. The Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia says that she 
was called ‘Berthrada with the 
large foot’ with ‘more truth than 
gallantry.’ The reverse is the case, 
Bertha is Perchta (vp) the shining; 
and in mythology the fleecy clouds 
of dazzling light were said to be 
her swans. As in later time the 
Devil was said to be revealed by his 
cloven foot, so the celestial beauty 
was revealed by a swan’s foot. Mr. 
Karl Blind, who has explored the 
multitudinous Bertha legends, in- 
forms me that images of historical 
Berthas exist in which the wide and 
webbed foot of the swan is distinct, 
the object being, no doubt, to cele- 
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brate their right to be considered 
attendants of the holiest form in 
the German Pantheon. 

At Leutstetten one may see the 
little church which holds a picture 
of three holy sisters—Ainbeth, Fiir- 
beth, and Geworbeth, near an altar 
upon which rests a representation 
of Christ and the twelve Apostles, 
most skilfully carved by them from 
a single piece of wood, in an an- 
cient time not fixed. It suggests 
how early was the enthusiasm of 
this region for those wood carvings 
for which Oberammergau is now so 
celebrated. And a quarter of an 
hour will bring you to St. Peters- 
brunn, whose mineral waters are 
still associated with sacred legends 
of healing. A beautiful chapel 
stands near on the spot where the 
genius of the fountain was perhaps 
invoked in ancient times. Then we 
come to the beautiful Starnburg 
Lake—twelve miles long by from 
two to four in width,—which the 
inhabitants of the region still prefer 
to call the Wiirm-See. This name 
they connect with a gigantic worm, 
a dragon or serpent, which in 
ancient times used the lake as its 
private residence, destroying all 
who came near, but which was de- 
stroyed by some legendary relative 
of St. George, and descendant of 
the Python-slayer. 

Starnberg is for the most a fine 
modern town, built about an older 
village which nestled near the old 
castle, which, in 1541, Duke Wil- 
liam IIT. built on the site of an 
earlier structure. Beautiful villas 
are ranged along the shore of the 
lake and crown every height. 
Charming little chapels, represent- 
ing every variety of architecture 
—though with a general leaning 
toward the Italian styles—lurk and 
hide in every wood. It seemed as 
if every Munich gentleman who 
built a summer residence on the 
lake regarded it as essential to have 
a little church on his grounds, if it 
were only for show, for sometimes 
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they seemed too small to hold even 
a small family. I confess that the 
modern character of the houses in 
Starnberg rather shocked the anti- 
quarian temper with which I had 
invested my mind when setting 
out to visit the Passion-Play, and 
I took more interest in the sight 
of a beautiful little island, called 
the ‘Island of Roses,’ which I had 
been credibly informed was anci- 
ently the seat of a pagan temple, 
subsequently of a very holy church, 
and had once been sought by many 
pilgrims for reasons now somewhat 
obscure. The waters around it are 
like crystal, and the fishermen of 
the neighbourhood claim that they 
can predict the weather from its 
movements and its appearance. In 
the depth of its clear waters there 
are to be seen strange knobs and 
blocks of carved stone, some of them 
apparently the remnants of some 
really fine building which formed 
the subject of an interesting paper, 
by Professor v. Siebold, read before 
the Royal Academy of Science at 
Munich in 1864. On the island are 
the ruins, now almost converted to 
trees and flowers, of an old church, 
which records show to have been 
yet standing in 1760, when it had 
but one little window, opening to 
the north. It was then quite roof- 
less, and had been built precisely 
upon the site of a more ancient ruin. 
Formerly—until about twenty years 
ago, that is—there lived on this 
tiny island a fisherman, with his 
family, who had inherited it from 
an ancestry that had dwelt here 
through two hundred years. These 
last ones lived in complete happi- 
ness, and in Arcadian simplicity, 
with their meadow, garden, and 
orchard around them. It was 
deemed a famous thing among the 
cultivated Munich people to secure 
lodgings in their pretty cottage 
during the hot season, and enjoy 
their fruit and delicious salmon, 
trout, and other fish, with which 
the Wiirm-See abounds. But, alas, 
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one day—-to wit, June 29, 1849— 
when poor Kugelmiiller and his 
wife had gone to church, to honour 
the festival of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, they returned to find their 
happy homea heap of ashes! These 
poor islanders went to the neigh- 
bouring village, and King Max, 
hearing of the incident, offered them 
wu fair price for the island, which 
thus passed out of their hands. 
And now a fine mansion is there, 
and the whole island is planted 
with roses, only roses, and these of 
every variety, whence it has been 
called Rose Island. 

The fish of this lake are certainly 
very fine, especially the salmon, 
which is regarded as a different 
viand at three different stages of 
its existence, and called in its youth 
Ziingel, after one year Niedling, 
and later (when it is apt to weigh 
seven or eight pounds) Bodenrenke. 
They have a way of dressing it and 
trout with vinegar and oil in cook- 
ing, which makes them delicious. 
The fishermen live in a sort of com- 
munistic way in Starnberg, and 
there prevail among them many of 
those customs which used to be 
well known at Bridport and other 
points of the Southern coast of 
England, but are even now not 
entirely obsolete. They fish to- 
gether (each paying a tax of thirty- 
four kreutzers and three pennies 
as a See tax), and on a certain day 
of the year meet, and after a reli- 
gious service divide their gains. 
The fishing of the lake is estimated 
at about 2,000 florins per annum, 
which is nearly equal to as many 
pounds in real value. By speaking 
early one manages to get a breakfast 
of fish on the pleasant little boat 
which voyages up and down the 
lake. The glory of the lake is the 
beautiful and historic villas which 
adorn its undulating and wooded 
Shores. They are the villas not 
only of princes and princesses and 
barons, but also of artists and lite- 
rary men. The first house that I 
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observed with interest was a cot- 
tage close to the water, called the 
Villa Prestele. It was built by Mr. 
Carl Prestele, a merchant of Mu- 
nich, an intimate friend of Richard 
Wagner the composer, who has 
often been his guest at this lake-side 
residence, in which he produced 
‘The Meistersinger.’ Almost ad- 
joining it, and also close to the 
water, is the Villa Ainmiiller, 
which was until his recent death 
the home of Maximilian Ainmiiller, 
the artist of stained glass who has 
made the celebrity of the Munich 
factory of which he was superinten- 
dent. Gleaming from an embowered 
hill, a little back from the water, 
is the villa of Prince Carl of Ba- 
varia. But perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of these exquisite summer 
homes is the Villa Mayer von 
Mayerfels, on whose charming 
grounds stands a Gothic chapel of 
perfect architecture, and on the ex- 
treme left, near the water, a minia- 
ture church with doll-baby picta, 
built entirely of tree bark. Farther 
on yet is seen the more substantial 
and venerable chateau Possenhofen, 
its woody park enclosed with a low 
castellated wall. Here were born 
the ex-Queen of Naples, and the 
present Empress of Austria, and 
here now resides Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria. Passing to the oppo- 
site side of the lake one sails up 
to the stately towers of the old 
summer residence of the Kings and 
Queens of Bavaria, where also the 
present king passes much of his 
time. Itisat the foot of a beautiful 
hill around whose base a leafy glen 
stretches, wherein Lola Montes 
found her Paradise. Chasing every 
butterfly that shimmered on her 
wayward path—whether it were a 
bright-winged inseet, an alluring 
pleasure, or a doting king—dis- 
porting herself in the crystal waves, 
or darting over them in her slender 
boat, dashing through the forest on 
the wild steed that seemed to em- 
body all the sparkling wickedness 
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of his rider—the child of a destiny 
wild and sad found here the momen- 
tary fulfilment of her fairest dream, 
until the fairy gifts all turned to 
dust and left her an outcast. The 
miserable attic in New York where 
« haggard, friendless adventuress 
gasps and dies, was after all the 
grinning death’s head hid beneath 
the bloomy beauty of Luftschloss 
Berg. 

Meanwhile lovely hamlets here 
and there are traceable on the hill- 
sides, as if they had been put there 
by the score of artists who dwell in 
the neighbourhood, for purely deco- 
rative purposes. I find an enter- 
taining member of that fraternity 
on his way to the Passions-Spiel, 
who tells me about the hamlets— 
how an old and colossal beech tree 
gave its name to little Assenbuch, 
a tree that had a stairway to the 
top, and a balcony to look from, 
al which was believed to have 
been planted by some saint in the 
early days of that region; and 
Aufkirchen, seat of an Augustinian 
Hospitium, with its little oriental 
steeple, the way leading up to which 
from the margin of the water has 
fourteen representations of the Way 
of the Cross, according to those of 
Albert Diirer at Nuremburg. They 
were placed there by the piety of 
the Russian Princess Mary Na- 
rischkin, who died in Munich about 
seventeen years ago, and who had a 
veneration for a particular picture 
of the Virgin Mary in the church. 
Near this village the historical- 
landscape artist Carl Rottman—to 
exhibit whose pictures a part of 
the New Pinakotek in Munich 
was built—passed most of his time, 
with outlook full on a glorious 
Alpine range; and:on the spot 
where he loved to sit and paint the 
See and the Alp, his countenance in 
marble still gazes upon them. His 
brother artists built this noble 
monument the year after his death 
in 1850. One of the finest situa- 
tions is the height near Ambach, 
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where the pleasant home of Hack- 
linder,—‘the author of Slave Life in 
Europe, the Modern Don Quiaote, 
and other charming works,—may 
be seen, and where there is a 
quaint little church, perched on a 
hill-top, siainlessly white, as it 
might be one of Bertha’s swans 
that had alighted to watch over the 
dwellers beneath. 

And all this time I have been 
but dwelling on the foreground of 
the picture before us, while a 
superb range of snowy Alpine 
summits has been shining on our 
entire front horizon! From the 
moderate height of Blomberg on 
our left the highland curves in a 
long sweep, whose highest point is 
the Benediktenwand, near 6,000 
feet high, then stoops a little to leap 
up into the noble pillars that stretch 
away to the south, Dreithorspitze, 
Teufelsgrat, Hochwanner, Hohe 
Blassen, Alpspitze, Hollthal, all 
over 8,000 feet high, culminating 
in the mighty cap of the Zugspitze 
(9,069 feet) where it breaks, the 
undercurve of this vast mountain 
billow being a sweep downward of 
at least 5,000 feet. The whole 
effect is as if some storm-driven sea 
whose waves reached the sky had 
been bidden by the gods to stand 
fast for ever, and the foam of their 
wild crests to survive in the far- 
flashing snow. All this range of 
mountains is beautifully reflected in 
perfect outline in the clear lake, 
even to the tiny villages at their 
feet or nestling on their sides. 

The country folkround Seeshaupt, 
—the other end of the lake from 
Starnberg, evidently look upon the 
Oberammergau affairasa good thing, 
and desire to maké a good thing 
out of it. Besides the half-dozen 
long stages—each holding sixteen— 
which Herr Moesl has provided for 
those who have placed their for 
tunes in his hands, there are hang- 
ing around queer old waggons of 
such degrees and varieties of shape 
that the explanation of them would 
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require a Darwin of vehicular evo- 
lution. The horses and the drivers 
seem part of them, and each turn- 
out suggests a habitat of its own. 
Having brought these carriages to 
the wharf, the securing of unpro- 
vided parties to employ them to go 
the thirty-five or forty miles of 
mountain road is relegated to brisk 
competition. Each private vehicle 
will demand ten times as much 
as we, the Moesl-men, have to 
pay; and it had an ugly look 
that our regular teams started off 
with two or three places unoccupied, 
compelling a couple of Englishmen 
and several other foreigners to en- 
gage the costly private ones. There 
seemed to be a kind of contract that 
our stages should take only those 
who had tickets. Some of the tra- 
vellers, disgusted with the extor- 
tionate folk of Seeshaupt, started 
out on foot. Thad the good fortune 
to get a coupé-seat in front, and for 
company two lovely young pilgrims, 
who spoke all languages, and were 
most affable as the journey went on. 
But they were not affable until the 
following prelude had taken place. 
After several remarks by the pre- 
sent narrator hesitatingly, but cour- 
teously, responded to, one fraii- 
lein blushingly says, in French, 
‘Monsieur is an English gentle- 
man P ’” 

‘No, an American; but why 
speak French P ’ 

‘Oh, we are brought up in convent 
schools, where French is the only 
language spoken ; we know it better 
than our native tongue. But it isa 
relief to hear that you are not 
English.’ 

‘And may I ask why P’ 

‘English girls never talk to 
strangers. Englishmen teach them 
that it is highly improper. In 
Bavaria we make many acquaint- 
ances when we are travelling, and 
are not afraid. I believe that is the 
custom also in America.’ 

‘It is, Lassure you, and I never 
had more reason to rejoice in the 
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similarity of Bavarian and American 
customs than at this moment.’ 

By the time the next village was 
reached, the lovely maiden No. 1 
had informed me of the chief points 
in the biography of maiden No. 2, 
and the latter had put me in posses- 
sion of the most' romantic episodes 
in the life of No. 1. Two more 
simple-hearted, high-minded girls 
no wayfarer ever had for compan- 
ions, and no brighter eyes ever 
made a slow diligence move too fast. 

The way beyond Seeshaupt lies 
through an enchanted land. While 
almost above us hang the peaks of 
snow, the fields through which we 
pass are fairly carpeted with flowers. 
Knightspur, camomile, buttercup, 
everlasting, pimpernel, blue-bell, 
poppy, and the blue cornflower 
standing amid the flax—the flower 
in which the kindly field-fairy best 
loves to disguise herself—paint the 
fields with wondrous hues ; and the 
peasant youths, who use green in 
their dresses almost as a uniform, 
decorate their hats and jackets with 
these wild flowers until they seem 
to be bits of the landscape moving 
along the road. We have two Ger- 
man Professors along, and while the 
whole party is walking up a long 
hill to relieve the horses, they enter 
into an antiquarian discussion as to 
the origin of the green with which 
the peasants array themselves. One 
of them declares that it originated 
in the period when the entire com- 
munity lived by hunting, when, for 
purposes of better concealment, each 
huntsman put on the colour of the 
leaves and bushes amid which he 
wished to hide. The other main- 
tained that it was merely a survival 
of the fig-leaf costume. I was 
amused, a little later, by observing 
the antiquary who attributed the 
almost invariable appearance of 
green in the peasant costume to his 
borrowing the colour of the bushes 
in order to deceive his prey, prac- 
tising an artifice remotely derived 
from that on some devout young 
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Catholics of the company. His 
theoretical opponent had fallen into 
disgrace through making some com- 
plimentary allusion to Doctor von 
Déllinger. That the famous rebel 
Professor had horns concealed under 
his glossy dark hair,and cloven hoofs 
inside of his polished boots, was ma- 
nifestly the private opinion of most 
of the company, and especially of 
two or three pretty young devotees. 
The antiquarian scholar referred to 
was, as I detected, both a rationalist 
and a cynic, and, pretending to turn 
the dangerous Déllinger talk into 
a more innocent channel, he poured 
forth a steady stream of heresies, in 
such a pious way and in such devout 
phraseology, that the fair saints 
were betrayed, as much as ever cha- 
mois by leaf-covered huntsman, and 
assented to wild theories which 
would have made Dr. von Déllinger 
cross himself. He delighted them 
with an account of how, by a pro- 
cess of divine evolution, blossoms 
became detached and floated about as 
butterflies, and how tender-hearted 
birds were transformed by the Ma- 
donna principle in Nature to loving 
mothers. He assured them that a 
certain wayside virgin, which had 
some peculiarity of dress, was not 
Mary, but another saint which had 
been consecrated in that region, 
Saint Freyja! About this saint, of 
whom they had never heard, he told 
such sweet stories (investing them 
with Church-phrases) that the pious 
girls were quite ready to fall on 
their knees before the pagan god- 
dess. He related also that the 
convents in which they had been 
educated had been founded in very 
early times by a holy abbess named 
St. Cybele. I thought this name 
struck one of the more elderly 
maidens as slightly heathenish, and 
she questioned the sly man, whose 
eyes were twinkling behind his 
spectacles, about this Cybele ; but 
herconfidence was restored by theau- 
dacious suggestion of a resemblance 
between the name and ‘ célibat.’ 
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Of our party most are from 
Munich, and many from England 
and America. Among them all I 
found few who resembled in any 
wise my ideal of the old pilgrims 
who used to journey from great 
distances to join in the sacred fes- 
tivals on the Ammer. The nearest 
approach to it wasa priest in seedy 
threadbare gait, whose lips moved 
incessantly in prayer while we jour- 
neyed, the same lips being normally 
compressed on the rim of a beer- 
mug whenever we halted by the 
way. 

The relation between these coun- 
try folk and their religion is sym- 
bolised in the resemblance of their 
churches to the cottages surround- 
ing them. As we go farther toward 
the Tyrol the churches do indeed 
have perched upon their steeples 
the round and pointed spire of the 
mosque; but {this is an unrelated 
appendage to the normal architec- 
ture of the church, which is simply 
a square cottage with another just 
like it, narrow and elongated into a 
tower. The church is simply the 
common home of the people, built 
larger than the private residence, 
and withatowerfora directing land- 
mark, but in every way suggestive of 
the every-day life of the peasantry. 
On its walls there are often elaborate 
frescoes of sacred forms, and these 
are found even in greater number 
and extent on the fronts of the cot- 
tages. Inside of someof the churches 
which I entered there was no spot 
which was not covered with cheap 
and tawdry ornamentation. In the 
corner there was sometimes a little 
representation with clay figures of 
the birth of Christ and the homage 
of the Magi, or of the Three Kings. 
Onthe church towers there are gene- 
rally large dials, but no clocks. Now 
and then one saw strange drawings 
over the house doors, figures of 
women, circles, inscriptions, much 
less suggestive of Christian subjects 
than of those charms and runes 
which Mannhardt shows to have 
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been placed for protection against 
demons on the gables of German 
houses before the introduction of 
Christianity. Near a large and 
highly coloured crucifix on the road- 
side stood a heavy and ancient stone 
cross, Greek and formée, and with 
no figure on it. A roadside pietd 
not far from this old cross was 
scrawled over with names as thickly 
as the walls of Shakespeare’s house, 
suggesting some unusual sanctity 
in the spot, of which, however, I 
could learn nothing. 

We halted in the village of Ha- 
bach, whose houses are much like 
those of Swiss villages, and have 
cherry-trees trained against their 
front walls. It was about twelve 
o'clock when we alighted at the old 
hostelry. In its chief room the ser- 
vants of the establishment were just 
finishing their dinner. There were 
four men and three women; and 
when they had concluded their meal, 
they all rose up simultaneously, and, 
marching in procession out into the 
centre of the room, some yards from 
where they had been eating, they 
began to chant, or rather to whine, 
their thanksgiving. With monoto- 
nous unison, not varying in the least 
from the note first struck, they sang 
their grace, which occupied two 
minutes, and during it they looked 
on us with a curiosity equal to our 
own, two of the women even laugh- 
ing the while. On the wall of the 
tap-room, where ingeniously bad 
beer was dispensed to us, was a 
picture of Christ on the cross, at 
the foot of which were pictured 
three persons enveloped in flames, 
their arms crossed on their breasts. 
Above the cross was the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Gelobt sei Jesus X*’ 

As we approached the village of 
Murnau, where we were to dine, 
there was an intimation that we 
would have enough to drink at 
least, given in the appearance on 
the hill-side of four colossal beer 
casks, which, it was explained to 
me, were there in order that the 
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beer in them might have the bene- 
fit of sun and air. In the dining 
room at Murnau the walls were 
covered with emblems and orna- 
ments of the chase. I counted no 
fewer than 250 pairs of horns—stag, 
roe, and chamois—on the walls, and 
the hat-pegs were doe’s feet. There 
were also in this room twenty dif- 
ferent kinds of wild birds stuffed 
and perched about on the walls. I 
confess that as I sat down to dinner 
I indulged a dream of venison; but 
the courses were—1. Soup made of 
calves’ liver; z. Boiled veal; 3. 
Kalbsbrat with salad; 4. Fish, 
which had a mysterious vealy taste. 
However, this ‘ carniveal’ only cost 
tenpence. 

After dinner I took a walk to the 
summit of a hill near by, called the 
Four Lindens. These four lindens 
are evidently old, and are planted 
at the corners of an exact square 
some twenty feet apart; between 
them, in the centre, is a large cru- 
cifix, with a figure of life-size upon 
it. The realism of the flesh tint, 
of the gash, and blood, and of the 
glittering glass eyes, indicated that 
an artist of ability had made it. 
The effect was simply horrible. 
The view commanded from this 
summit is of wonderful beauty, and 
I was not surprised to learn that 
Murnau is always under embarrass- 
ment in summer to accommodate 
the families from Munich who seek 
the place. All around the hill the 
children of the village were playing, 
and beautiful children they are. 
Sad to think that these little girls 
will, under the pitiless wand of toil, 
be transformed into such yellow 
and ugly women as these which I 
see along the road, sometimes walk- 
ing with their heavy burdens by 
the side of men carrying nothing 
at all. 

And now, after winding through 
some green meadows, we fairly pene- 
trate the Bavarian Alps; our way 
lies for a time beneath a gothic roof 
of firs, through which the sunshine 
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falls as a spray. Deeper and deep- 
er become the shadows of the pre- 
mature twilight which the moun- 
tains are casting around us; the 
music of manifold cataracts begins 
to sound upon our ears, blending 
their treble and tenor and bass into 
wild and fitful chords. A dwarfish 
musician whom we meet in a very 
lonely spot, only needed a pipe in- 
stead of a wheezy accordion, to 
pass for the rude Pan of the wild 
solitude. His feeble music is al- 
most drowned by the roar of the 
cascades ; but we give him money, 
and his gentle ‘ Grazia’ reminds us 
that we are nearing the silvery 
gateways of the South. Farther 
on, as we are all climbing on foot a 
long hill, we pause one after the 
other to observe a small wooden 
cross; on a tablet at the head of 
it is the record—‘On the 13th 
October, 1866, the upright Alois 
Pflausler, of Oberammergau, sud- 
denly died on this spot. R.I. P.’ 
On the same tablet is painted a 
picture of the coach from which the 
man has been removed, and he is 
represented as expiring on the 
ground with attendants around 
him. A picture of the Virgin and 
Child is painted above the scene; 
beneath is a wire with beads on it; 
each of our party, save two or 
three heretics, pass a bead on as a 
prayer for the repose of Pflausler’s 
soul, 

Each hamlet through which we 
pass has its Maienbaum—a long 
pole, a hundred feet or more in 
height, with alternate blue and 
white stripes coiling around it. 
This May-tree, or May-pole, is inter- 
sected by seven, or sometimes nine 
bars, beginning about ten feet from 
the ground, and running to the top, 
which is adorned with streamers. 
On these transverse bars there are 
various emblems and figures, whose 
significance IL could not altogether 
discover. Thus in the Maienbaum 
at Murnau there are on the lower 
limb a small tree and a nail with 
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circular knob; on the next a small 
house; next a horse-shoe and a 
wheel on one side, a hammer crossed 
by a pair of pincers on the other, 
and also a broom; then a plain and 
nondescript pointed block on one 
side, a cup and a cock on the other ; 
yet higher a heart, and on the other 
end of the bar an inverted pyramid 
and a circle pierced by a line, and 
on the topmost bar there are ladder, 
cross, milk jug, and bee-hive. The 
archeology of the May-tree has 
hardly yet been adequately treated 
even by the German writers, and 
we must be content with our gene- 
ral knowledge that the Maienbaum 
was a pagan object, and that its 
decorations were originally symbols 
of the gods and goddesses. I had 
not before met, in Germany, with 
the nail, a well-known talisman in 
the East, asa symbol, unless indeed 
the nails driven in the ancient 
Stock am Eisen of Vienna be so 
regarded. Professor v. Loéher, of 
Munich, keeper of the archives in 
the Royal Library, informed me that 
he had little doubt that these Pa- 
gan symbols were for the most part 
either replaced by Christian ones, 
or that a Christian significance was 
given to them—as, where the ham- 
mer of Thor might be called the 
hammer with which Christ was 
nailed to the cross. It is probable, 
too, that in early times that idea of 
the successive stations of the cross 
invested the May-tree. In that of 
Murnau the tree figure bears a re- 
semblance to the conventional olive 
of church pictures, and between it 
(on the lowest bar) and the cross 
(on the highest) we have the cock, 
and the cup, and the sacred heart— 
all connected with the Passion of 
Christ. The horse-shoe and the 
broom plainly date from the associa- 
tions of Walpurgisnacht, the time 
of the May-pole festivities, when 
the witches ride on brooms and 
are held at bay by the horse-shoe. 
A very accomplished lady, the 
daughter of the late artist Ainmiil- 
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ler, and wife of the American artist 
Neal, told me that during a spring 
which she passed in the Bavarian 
highlands she was told that some 
of the figures on the Maienbaum 
were placed there by village me- 
chanics who had climbed to the 
points where they appeared, for the 
tree has now become the centre and 
means of the annual village sports. 
The young men collect round it on 
May-day, and each tries to climb it 
—a feat which in itself is not very 
easy, and which is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that everybody 
tries to get up first, pulling down, 
if possible, all competitors. When 
the first bar is reached it requires a 
good hold with the knees to reach 
the next ; and if any one slips back, 
he carries all beneath him to the 
ground, If the village carpenter 
reaches a high point he will leave a 
plane there as a memorial of his 
comparative success. There are 
also considerable prizes in money 
for those who first reach them. 
This would account, however, for 
very few of the things which are 
hung on the bars. On May-day the 
tree is festooned with green branch- 
es by the inn-keeper near whose 
door it is found, it being indeed the 
special task of the inn-keeper to 
raise the village Maienbaum and 
keep it in good repair. The Bavarian 
peasants keep up in many ways the 
ancient reverence for sacred trees. 
When any new house is completed, 
the last nail is no sooner driven into 
it than the workmen who have been 
en on it stick into the roof a 
birch sapling, and during the first 
day on which it stands there they 
are at liberty to eat and drink to 
any extent at the expense of the 
proprietor of the house. 

The last point at which we stop 
before reaching Oberammergau is 
Ettal. The word Ettal is an ab- 
breviation of Ethico and Thal, that 
is the vale of Ethicos, a once famous 
hermit who dwelt there about the 
year 800. According to the legend 
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of the cloister, which one buys for 
three kreutzers at a booth near its 
gate, the edifice owes its foundation 
(A.D. 1330) to the Emperor Lud- 
wig IV. This potentate had gone 
to Rome and been crowned Kaiser 
in St. Peter’s, but Robert, King of 
Naples, his jealous rival and enemy, 
gave him and his country no rest. 
One day, in Italy, when the pious 
Kaiser was in a chapel consecrating 
himself to God and Mary, and in- 
voking their aid amid the turmoils 
around him, a venerable monk 
stood before him bearing in his 
hand a little image, a foot high, of 
the Mother and Child, most beauti- 
ful to behold. ‘No one,’ says the 
Chronicle, ‘could behold it without 
saying, “ Yes, so must the Mother 
of God have looked as she ascended 
from the earth!”’’ The monk told 
the monarch that if he would, in 
the most beautiful vale in his coun- 
try, found a cloister for the order 
of St. Benedict, and therein set up 
this image for public homage, he 
would see his country peaceful, 
united, and happy. The Kaiser 
took the image in his hands, but 
when he looked for the monk the 
next instant, the latter had vanished. 
Iudwig then began his journey 
home, bearing with him the image 
which the monk had given him, 
but not knowing in the least what 
vale he should select for the cloister 
he was to build. However, as he 
was passing through the villages 
along the Ammer, he raised up the 
sacred image for the contemplation 
of the devout, and when he was 
passing through the pleasant vale 
where the old hermit Ethicos had 
hidden 500 years before—it may be 
in that very witches’ den which our 
driver points out, through whose 
damp darkness the bleeding Christ 
is now visible as everywhere else— 
@ sign wasgivenhim. Neara large 
fir-tree which stood beside the road, 
Kaiser Ludwig’s horse fell three 
times forwards on his knees. The 
monarch accepted this as a sign 
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that this should be the locality of 
the new Benedictine Cloister, and 
there he laid the corner-stone him- 
self, taking care that the place where 
the fir-tree stood should be the very 
centre of the church. Ludwig's re- 
verence for the fir—the winter 
refuge of the gods in the past, and 
of Santa-Klaus—contrasts with St. 
Martin’s ferocity against that sacred 
evergreen in France, and may not 
be unconnected with the exceeding 
sanctity with which his name is 
yet invested by the pagani, or vil- 
lagers, on the Ammer. Gradually 
in subsequent reigns the cloister 
was completed, and it harboured a 
large number of Benedictines. 
There is no doubt that the estab- 
lishment was the means of civilising 
a region which up to the time of its 
foundation was wholly in the hands 
of highwaymen. 

All along the road from See- 
shaupt I heard of ‘the miracle- 
working image of Ettal.’ As I got 
uearer to the place, however, the 
sexton of a wayside chapel informed 
me that though theimage had in past 
times undoubtedly wrought won- 
ders, it had not done much in that 
line since foreigners had been fre- 
quenting the neighbourhood in such 
uumbers. He intimated that, like 
other mediums, the Holy Mother 
required a certain amount of faith 
for her performances. It would be 
something, however, to see such an 
historical image, and so, leaping 
from my coupé, I rush through the 
great gate, along the wide walk, 
and enter the grand church. A 
number of peasants kneel at 
prayers; four or five vergers wait 
to attend the guests ; about twenty 
admiring visitors stand in the cen- 
tre with heads stretched back as 
far as possible to examine the fres- 
coed dome. I eagerly ask to see 
the ‘Wunderthitiges Gnadenbild 
Muttergottes.” The chief verger 
procceds to show me the frescoes. 
Again I ask for the image. The 
sacristan takes me into the sacristy 
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and shows some good Roman sta- 
tuary. ‘The image! the image!’ 
The vergers consult, then ask, 
‘Whatimage?’ ‘Why, that which 
the founder brought from Italy ?’ 

First Verger. ‘There is no such 
image here.’ 

Second Verger. ‘I believe there 
used to be one, but it does not exist 
longer.’ 

Third Verger. ‘It is not now 
shown.’ 

Fourth Verger. ‘It is removed.’ 

All. ‘It was broken;’ ‘It was 
stolen ;’ ‘It was transported ;’ ‘ It,’ 
&e. &e. 

These combined utterances sug- 
gested to my mind a misgiving that 
I should not see the wonder-work- 
ing Madonna, and I turned aside to 
observe the splendid frescoes of 
Jacob Zeiller, which entirely cover 
the grand ceiling. It is one great 
picture, and at first very confusing, 
having the appearance of a large 
party of monks enjoying a frolic 
with some angels. Slowly one 
discovers that it represents the 
glory of the saints in general, and 
the apotheosis of the Benedictine 
order in particular. Its figures 
are certainly painted with great 
power, and the effect very radiant. 
There are six altars in the church, 
all well worth examination, for 
most of them have pictures by 
Martin Knoller in his best style, 
the martyrdom of St. Catharine on 
her wheel being especially fine. 
There is also an effective picture of 
the death of St. Benedict by Thomas 
Schaffler of Augsburg. The nearest 
I could get to the miraculous image 
was to purchase a photograph of 
the cloister with a representation 
of the Gnadenbild hovering in the 
air about it, the old woman who 
sold it to me remarking that some 
one let the genuine image, which 
was of alabaster, fall, and it was 
dashed to pieces. But she was cor- 
rected by a young woman near who 
declared that a foreigner who was 
left alone in the church had 
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pocketed and carried it off. The 
picture of the image hovering in 
the air over the cloister caused me 
to suggest that the lost treasure 
might have had a celestial assump- 
tion of its own. The women 
smiled, but intimated that the be- 


lief was not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood. Ettal is no longer 


a convent, but a princely residence ; 
yet it is a great place for pilgrims. 
Before we reach it we hear the 
notes of its magnificent organ 
sounding along the forest aisles ; 
and the instrument never ceased, 
while our Passion-Play travellers 
were journeying past, its efforts to 
allure them inside. 

At length—to wit, about half- 
past five—we enter the little vil- 
lage. Between Ettal and Oberam- 
mergau the stream of travellers 
on foot had been continuous, and 
when we dashed through the streets 
—perhaps I should say the single 
street—of the little place it seemed 
at the imminent risk of crushing 
multitudes. Having alighted, our 
first care is to seek the several 
lodgings which have been assigned 
tous. Mine was with the Langs, 
whose daughter represented Mary 
Magdalen in the Play. The family 
met me with a kindly welcome, 
more as if I were some expected 
friend than one for whose enter- 
tainment they were to be paid ; and 
nothing could exceed the care they 
took for my comfort. 

The room was large and tidy, 
and its walls covered with coloured 
pictures of New Testament scenes. 
Unhappily that large feather-bed 
which the Germans use in all sea- 
sons as a bed-covering—generally 
the only one—reaches an astound- 
ing thickness (two feet, say) at 
Oberammergau, where I presume 
the winter is long and severe, and 
the summer too short to be taken 
into account in the preparation of 
bed-clothes. But certain it is that 
to sleep at Oberammergau on St. 
John’s night may mean a chill or a 
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fever, as one may choose to sleep 
without covering or to lie under a 
mountain of feathers. The usual 
resource of foreigners is to remove 
the huge quilt, gather together all 
their clothes, the towels, and per- 
haps the window curtains, a bit of 
the carpet, and the boot-jack, and, 
under this miscellaneous substitute 
for blanket and quilt, do their best 
to fall asleep. 

But it will be some time before 
we get to bed. The village is to be 
seen, and the motley crowd to be 
observed. The first thing that 
strikes me is the rich frescoing of 
the little wooden houses. There 
are perhaps five hundred houses in 
the village, and each of these has 
some religious cartoon on its front. 
Sometimes the whole house-front 
is covered from ground to ceiling 
with these bright-hued pictures, 
and, however humble may be the 
architecture of the dwelling, its 
sacred ornamentation is generally 
the work of some real artist. Some 
of these frescoes were passing 
strange. One, for example, repre- 
sented Jesus with a very feminine 
face, holding a light-crowned infant 
in his arms just as if he were a 
Madonna. Another recorded some 
local legend, no doubt, but I vainly 
tried to make it out. There was a 
Madonna and Child of the Ettal 
fashion descending over a church, 
or convent. This building was just 
over the waves of a lake and was 
supported at the corners by angels. 
The phenomenon had caused a sen- 
sation among the fishes, thirteen of 
which were visible in the water 
gazing up at the angels. On the 
shore in front was a bishop with 
his crook, and a monk holding a 
lily in his hand. At the bottom of 
‘F. 


this fresco were the words, 
Zwink, 1783.’ 

There are two small inns in the 
village ; but the duty of supplying 
food to the vast crowd seemed to 
rest with that bearing the name 
of ‘The Post,’ whose diminutive 
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dining-room will hardly accommo- 
date twenty-five at one time out of 
the hundreds who seek to enter it. 
The service of all these guests is 
entrusted solely to one girl, who 
with effusion and dimpled simpli- 
city makes promises which could 
only be fulfilled by miraculous as- 
sistance of all the saints. When 
the waiting guest at last breaks 
down, and can wait no longer, the 
gentle creature’s large eyes moisten, 
and she says, ‘I am doing the best 
I can, sir,’ with a mildness that 
turns away wrath. But her sweet 
words have a fatal inadequacy to 
the buttering of parsnips. After 
my evening meal I wander out of 
the village and hear strains of dis- 
tant music, the music of instruments 
and voices. It proceeds from a 
high mountain peak which over- 
hangs the village. That mountain 
peak had been a landmark for our 
eyes during all our journey since 
noon. One would have said that no 
spur in the Alps was more inacces- 
sible; but when we approached 
Oberammergau we could discern 
three crosses uplifted upon the steep 
height, crosses which seemed a yard 
high, but the central one of which 
was really forty feet. And now at 
the close of the day a Mannechor 
had climbed upthere to sing chorales 
which could be faintly heard at some 
points beneath. It was very sweet, 
nay spiritual, like some symphony 
falling out of the sky. To pass 
through the street after hearing that 
far-off choir was to realise the differ- 
ence between the people of Oberam- 
mergau and the majority of their 
visitors. I am bound to say that 
some of the rooms along the main 
street could hardly be called orderly. 
The quantity of beer drunk sur- 
passed the estimates of imagination, 
and the sacred chant from the 
mountain was responded to by a 
seore of boozy songs from beneath. 
It was queer to hear now and then 
the scraps of conversation in which 
sacred and profane things were 
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often blended. ‘Last night I was 
drinking beer with Simon Petrus,’ 
says one, while another mentions 
that Pontius Pilate—or some other 
Scriptural personage—has been 
lately troubled with rheumatism. 
One easily falls, after a little, into 
the habit of the village to speak of 
these personages by their sacred 
instead of their real names, and | 
caught myself mentioning to an 
Englishman my reasons for believ- 
ing that Mary Magdalen made ex- 
cellent coffee. 

I was awakened at daybreak, or 
as early as four o’clock, by songs, 
which sometimes seemed as if they 
might be the chanting of pilgrims, 
and at others as if they were the 
ballads of revellers. Determined 
to squander no sunbeam of my one 
day at} Oberammergau, I hurried 
out at that early hour. Surely no 
stranger scene was ever met with. 
From every road and path the 
peasants were pouring into the 
village, all in their gayest costumes. 
Some of these were singing as they 
moved along. Others had formed 
themselves into little circles, and 
stood to sing a chorale before en- 
tering the village. Others were 
roysterers who had twined green 
leaves and boughs all over their 
hats and shoulders, and were sing- 
ing and shouting. There were 
curious vans loaded with people 
whose dress seemed to be made up 
of leaves and shiny buttons, ex- 
actly like silver coms, and green 
pointed hats blossoming all over 
with gay feathers and flowers. It 
was plain that the most various 
districts of the region regarded 
Oberammergau as their Jerusalem, 
and all manner of costumes could 
be seen in its streets. 

At about six o’clock a brass band 
paraded the streets performing 
lively airs, and there followed it a 
regular procession of men and 
women, besides a swarm of children 
and sight-seers. After passing to 
and fro they all went to the church, 
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when the band ceased to play and 
the organ began. Then another 
curious scene. Those who were to 
perform in the Passion-Play, or 
many of them—especially the child- 
ren—appeared on the streets in the 
costume of Jerusalem. They wend- 
ed their way to church to prepare 
themselves by confession and prayer 
for their sacred domestic duties ; 
and Mass was sung. The little 
church was much crowded, and 
contained the usual quantity of 
tawdry ornaments, pictorial daubs 
and holy dolls. The most interest- 
ing feature of it to me was that 
nine young birch-trees—reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling—had 
been set along the walls inside, at 
intervals of from ten to fifteen feet. 
That the sacred tree of ancient 
Germany, and even of ancient 
Greece, which has so long been 
held as a charm against witches, 
against lightning and other evils, 
should be here overshadowing 
Christian worshippers, was curious 
enough. Soonafterwards, passing to 
the theatre, I found that the enclo- 
sure was also surrounded by birch- 
trees regularly planted. Like our 
remotest ancestors who worshipped 
Odin, we sat amid the sacred grove. 
There are some remote corners of 
these mountains, it is said, where 
one who has a fever still goes to a 
birch-tree and shakes it, with the 
words—‘ Birch, a fever plagues 
me; God grant it pass from me to 
thee!’ and when one subject to 
cramp takes a broom made of birch 
switches into his bed. One can 
only hope that the schoolmaster 
will become a more frequent in- 
habitant of such regions, even 
though he should apply the birch 
in a less mystical way. 

_ But the presence of these trees, 
is one among the various fea- 
tures of the Ammergau Play 
which justify antiquaries in tra- 
cing its origin to a period far an- 
terior to that with which it is 
connected in the records of the 
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village. The story has often been 
told of how, nearly two and a half 
centuries ago, a pilgrim came to 
some sacred festival in the village, 
and brought with him a plague 
which devastated it; how the 
people got together and united in 
aholy vow, that if their village 
were spared further ravages, they 
would every tenth year represent 
solemnly the sufferings and death 
of Christ; and how immediately 
the scourge was removed, not 
another person dying even of those 
who lay sick when the vow was 
made. But though the villagers do 
not care to look beyond this story 
on their records, the legend itself 
suggests that there was already 
some festival there which had 
attracted the pilgrim who brought 
them so much woe. Professor von 
Loher, informed me that there is 
some evidence, not only that some- 
what similar dramatic performances 
occurred occasionally at Oberam- 
mergau before the period mentioned 
in the village tradition, but that 
even far away in pagan times it was 
one of the spots where the people 
represented the deeds of their gods 
and heroes theatrically. It is 
well known that in many regions 
the early Christians «avoided all 
interference with such pagan cus- 
toms when they found them, 
preferring to substitute their own 
sacred characters for those of 
heathenism. There are probabili- 
ties, therefore, that the sacred 
birches which now surround the 
scenes of Christian story once 
witnessed the drama of the life 
and death of Baldur; or that later 
still, the birch-boughs which the 
children now strew in the path 
of Christ as he enters Jerusalem, 
were once cast before the chariot 
of the Sun-god, to symbolise the 
fresh foliage with which his warm 
beams invested the earth. Such 
dramas were in every ancient re- 
ligion the only Bible of the poor. 
They are found among some of the 
xX 
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North American Indians, particu- 
larly the Mandams, to this day. 
They have disappeared in Hurope 
before the printing press. The 
completeness of the appointments 
of the Passions-Spiel at Ammergau 
has no doubt enabled it to survive 
the general desuetade of such ex- 
hibitions; and this is, perhaps, in 
some way connected with the spe- 
ciality of the village—its wood 
carving. The devotion of the 
villagers to the carving of figures 
has led them to study carefully 
the most celebrated representations 
of saintly forms, and one could 
hardly find a child there who does 
not know the proper artistic form 
and drapery of a Scriptural charac- 
ter. The one art has played into 
the hands of the other. The one 
animating thought and aim of 
Oberammergau isthe representation 
of these holy ideals. Children learn 
to carve them in wood at an early 
age, and get up little tableaux in 
which to personate them. The 
Jewish mother of old hardly looked 
forward with more hope to the 
possibility that the real Messiah 
might be born in her home, than 
the Oberammergau mother to the 
vision of training a dramatic Christ 
or Mary in her family. The per- 
sons who are to represent the 
various characters of the Play are 
selected by the voice of the com- 
munity, and it is declared that they 
fix upon the pious man for Christ 
and the avaricious man for Judas. 
I am not sure but there is really a 
more religious atmosphere about 
this village than about others. 
Certainly a more gentle and kind 
people could not be found. With 
cheerfulness the inhabitants sleep 
on floors that visitors may be 
accommodated. They demand very 
little money for the accommodations 
they give, and they accompany 
their services with a rare politeness. 
No one meets you without a greet- 
ing, and total strangers pause to 
ask if itis well with you. Those 
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villagers. may, indeed, be living 
amid the ruins of ancient super- 
stitions, but Nature has to some 
extent adopted those ruins, and 
covered them with moss and 
flower. 

Under the open sky we sat to 
witness the Passions-Spiel. On the 
eurtain was pictured Jerusalem, 
with the mountains rising around 
it as they rose around us, and 
sacred olives in the foreground 
responding to our sacred birches. 
Over the front of the stage there 
was a fresco representing three 
beautiful female figures. One: was 
a mother with her babe. Another 
a woman holding a book and a 
chalice. The third was dressed in 
green robe, with luminous yellow 
fringe; and a fillet around her 
golden hair; she held a rose in her 
hand. It was as easy to recognise 
in this third figure the ancient 
maternal goddess of Germany, as 
in the first the Madonna who 
had replaced her: Bertha (‘the 
shining’), popularly called Frau 
Rose, dressed in green to denote 
the earth, and in gold to denote the 
warm sunshine, was plainly here; 
and the figure in the centre, re- 
calling the traditional vesture and 
look of Freyja, goddess of Love, 
appeared here with book and cha- 
lice, as the genius of Christianity 
uniting the tender and earthly 
womanhood embodied in Bertha 
with the more spiritual ideal typified 
in the Madonna. The figures were 
seated on a cloud, and surrounded 
by stars. On the top of the 
structure, at the intersection of the 
groinings of the roof, was an image 
carved and painted representing 
the fable of the pelican feeding its 
young from the blood of its own 
breast; but ‘the bird was not a 
pelican, and it seemed to me more 
like the child-bringing stork of 
German mythology than like the 
eagle which, in conventional art, 
has generally taken the place of 
the pelican when the fable is 
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represented. With the birch-trees 
waving around, and these old 
symbols of once great religions 
before me, I felt thrilled by an 
impression of having reached a 
spot where the prehistoric religion 
could be traced visibly blending 
with Christianity. And the blending 
was not violent. When the curtain 
rose the same maternal principle 
which gave birth to Bertha with 
her Rose was exalted in Mary, and 
the bird of the myth hovered over 
one who fed mankind with life- 
blood freely rendered from his own 
breast. 

The boom 
the 


of a cannon from 
mountain 


side. A series 
of low monotones from the 
orchestra. A gentle rising of 


the violins in unison (larghetto). 
These make the prelude of a chiefiy 
pastoral overture, somewhat in the 
earlier style of Haydn. When it is 
finished the stately chorus marches 
out, from the right and from the 
left, and stand before us with their 
costumes of rich barbaric colours, 
making a sort of rainbow. They 
sing the prologue, and as it proceeds 
one detects at once the hand of a 
scholar, if not of a post therein. It 
was Dr. Ottman Weiss, who, re- 
maining from the Benedictine 
fraternity of Ettal as a teacher and 
a hermit, took in hand the old 
rough form of the Miracle Play, 
and (in 1843) formed it into the 
present artistic libretto. The wise 
Doctor expurgated all grotesquerie ; 
abolished the Devil who used to 
play such an important part; and 
arranged the divine tragedy into 
a consistent plot. His ingenuity 
is at once apparent in the pro- 
logue. Its aim is to bring be- 
fore the listener in one scope of 
thought the curse of man and his 
redemption, these being symbolished 
in two trees, the tree of the for- 
bidden fruit and the tree of the 
Cross. There is a plain intention 


to suggest the old tradition, that 
made out of the 


the cross was 
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wood of the tree in Eden. While 
the prologue is being sung the 
curtain rises, disclosing Adam and 
Eve, shrinking away in’ terror 
from the tree with its red-ripe fruit, 
beside. which the Angel with his 
sword now stands. Then the curtain 
falls; the chorus breaks out with 
an invocation to the God of Pity; 
and even asi they sing the curtain 
rises again disclosing the Cross. 
It is upheld by a youth on a rock, 
which denotes the sterility which 
has supervened where Eden just 
now bloomed, and around it the 
aged, the youthful, and little chil- 
dren kneel. These tableaux’ of the 
two trees denote the great terms of 
the divine drama we are about to 
witness. 

The careful arrangement of the 
Passion into a definite plot, thus 
suggested by the prologue, is sus- 
tained through the entire piece. 
The structural idea of the drama is 
to precede each act, representing the 
life and sufferings of Christ, with a 
tableau representing the Old Testa- 
ment scene suppose to correspond 
with or foreshadow the latter event. 
The Old Testament is used only for 
its s and shadows, these being 
given only in tableaux vivants; while 
the scenes of Christian story are 
acted and uttered. 

When the tableaux of Adam and 
Eve (who are fairly dressed. with 
linen and leaves whenever they 
appear, though their little children 
are nearly naked), and the uplifted 
Cross have passed, the chorus sings 
a triumphant hymn, ‘ Hail to Thee, 
David’s Son ;’ and the curtain rises 
on a great throng, to be numbered 
by hundreds—chiefly children— 
who cast green boughs and leaves 
on the path and sing hosannas, as 
Jesus enters riding upon an ass. 
Dismounting, Jesus enters the 
portico of the Temple where the 
money-changers and tradespeople 
are busy at their tables. He rebukes 
them, but without raising or quick- 
ening his voice; so placid is the im- 
XX2 
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personator, indeed, that it is with 
involuntary surprise that we see 
him calmly overthrow thetables and, 
taking a whip of cords, mildly ad- 
minister two light strokes to the 
shoulder of one merchant. The 
scene, however, could not be made 
dignified, and it was the only 
one where I thought the expurga- 
torical skill of Dr. Ottman Weiss 
had been at fault. The audience 
was put into a somewhat jocose 
mood; and the outcry of one trader 
at a pot of his which had been 
broken, and the moanings with 
which another picked up some frag- 
ments of his possessions, evoked 
considerable mirth in the audience. 
I heard two peasants estimating 
how much the broken crockery was 
worth in kreutzers. 

There was nothing like strong 
emotion manifested in the audience 
until the Mother of Christ appeared. 
She was first introduced as the 


bride of Solomon’s Song bewailing 
the absence of her bridegroom. 


In 
this tableau she was crowned and 
adorned. The chorus, which 
throughout was one of the most 
effective appliances of the Play, 
sang here their beautiful song with 
wonderful enthusiasm : 


Where is my love departed, 

The fairest of the fair? 

Mine eyes gush out with burning tears, 
Of love, and grief, and care. 


Ah! come again, ah! come again 
To this deserted breast; 

Beloved one, why tarriest thou 
Upon my heart to rest? 


By every path, on every way, 

Mine eyes are strained to greet thee, 
And with the break of earliest day 
My heart leaps forth to meet thee! 


The chorus—which consisted of 
a number of young men and mai- 
dens called ‘Genii’—sang with 
much feeling at all times, and some- 
times with a kind of rapture, wav- 
ing their arms or pointing to the 
scene that had occurred or was 
about to appear. But when they 
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sang the song I have just quoted— 
and it is set to a melodious theme 
that Mozart might have written— 
the choir seemed moved along with 
the audience. One beautiful girl, 
especially, seemed to become almost 
wild with her enthusiasm, her long 
hair floated back, her eyes rolled 
upward, her face now pallid, now 
flushed, was overspread finally with 
a laughter that broke through tears ; 
and she stood a little forward from 
the rest, fairly transfigured with her 
Joy, singing— 


Beloved! ah, what woe is me, 

My heart now rent with pain! 

O friend beloved—Oh! comfort thee, 
My friend will come again! 


Soon to thy side he comes once more, 
For whom thy soul doth yearn,— 

No cloud shall ever shadow more 

The joy of that return! 


At that moment the curtain rises 
disclosing Mary no longer the richly- 
robed and crowned bride, but the 
lowly peasant-mother kneeling at 
the feet of her Son as he parts from 
her to go into Bethany. This touch 
of human feeling moistened every 
eye. Soft and slow was the music, 
and the spectators were as the weep- 
ing daughters of Jerusalem standing 
with bowed heads around the kneel- 
ing Mother. In that moment of 
exaltation and emotion, I felt as if 
we, the American and English peo- 
ple present, had no business there. 
We had, as it were, surprised these 
lowly worshippers in their most 
sacred hour, and obtruded ourselves 
upon them. The Play was not for 
us; it was acted by peasants for 
peasants. I found also in their 
tears and radiant faces that they 
were getting from their love of the 
Holy Mother all that conception of 
a Divine tenderness throned in this 
universe which a Channing sought 
in dwelling on the fatherly relation 
of God to man. It is doubtful 
whether Protestantism, since its 
healthy reaction from the idolatry 
of Mary, has sufficiently pondered 
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the fact that the religions which 
have most signally reached and con- 
quered the hearts of the poor have 
been those which apotheosised the 
feminine element. The human 
heart must pass from the adoration 
of Isis, Minerva, Ceres, Bertha, 
Mary ; but the Love-principle has 
not perished with the forms which 
represented this or that phase of its 
evolution; and the great faith 
which in the future shall unite all 
hearts must reveal in all fullness 
that divine love with which the 
Bavarian peasant has invested the 
heavenly Woman whom he adores 
far more than the majestic Jehovah 
or even the official and princely 
Christ. 

The conceptions of Jesus and of 
the Madonna represented in the 
Ammergau Play tend strongly to 
draw the heart to the latter rather 
than to the former. Mary was re- 
presented by a lovely young peasant 
woman, awed and humbled by the 
sanctity of the character, the coun- 
terpart, no doubt, in simplicity and 
humility, of her peasant sister in 
Palestine. The Christ of Joseph 
Mayer is throughout the official, 
the imperial Being, with no touch 
of humanity but a fleshly form. 
There was never any outburst of 
manly indignation, no spark of 
wrath, no melting into tears. The 
hearty denunciation of hypocrites 
was omitted; and when he beheld 
the city he wept not over it, nor 
did he plaintively cry, ‘ How often 
would I have gathered thee as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings.’ There was no trace of 
anything so weak as sorrow or 
tears, but only the calmly uttered 
reproof, ‘Jerusalem, hadst thou 
known the things that belong to thy 
peace! Now they are hid from thy 
eyes.’ From first to last the Ober- 
ammergau Christ moves through a 
rigid preordained plan, the first step 
implying all the rest. His voice 


has the montoony of a clock ticking 
through its hour. 


The air of the 
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High Priest attends him even when 
he washes his disciples’ feet, and 
with a tone of superiority says, ‘ If 
I, your Lordand Master, have washed 
your feet,’ and so on. I do not 
ascribe this to the actor; he did 
but present the dogmatic ideal into 
which Christ has been petrified 
under the accumulated theological 
theories of Romanism. But it re- 
presents the passion of a pulseless 
soul; and no figure of Christ carved 
and sold by holzschnitzer was ever 
more wooden. Indeed, the criticism 
I have felt impelled to make 
amounts to a criticism upon the 
very idea of embodying the Passion 
of Christ in a drama. The vast 
and almost inconceivable elements 
involved have to be cut from their 
place, and shaped into a defined 
form such as a man can imitate. 
Instead of the tree you get a graven 
image made out of its material. 
Nothing is left to the imagination. 
Our sympathy with a man under- 
going persecutions and sufferings 
arises from the feeling that his pain 
is like our own ; itis chilled when 
we see sustaining angels stepping 
forth to help him, and hear voices 
from heaven encouraging him. The 
scene of agony amid the olives was 
beautiful, but the presence of the 
comforting angel kept it from being 
very sorrowful ; and at no time did 
Jesus, when apart from Mary, cause 
so much feeling as poor Judas (the 
best of the actors) when, in his 
remorse, he approached the tree to 
hang himself. The air of omni- 
science is offensive in any one bear- 
ing the human form. The habitual 
assumption of superiority required 
a celestial body to keep it from re- 
minding us of the greater beauty of 
humility. Peter drew our eyes 
away when he said, ‘Thou shalt 
never wash my feet!’ This per- 
petual environment of the Nazarene 
peasant with regal attitudes and 
insignia was carried into the minut- 
est things. Thus while the disci- 
ples walked about the stage with 
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bare feet in their sandals, Jesus had 
neat stockings. 

Naturally the peasants could not 
feel in the same degree these defects 
of their Play. The figures moving 
before them were dressed and co- 
loured like those constantly pre- 
sented to them by their priests; it 
was as if the pictures on theirchurch 
walls had become animated. In the 
mau with long parted hair and soit 
beard they were awed by the sight 
of a humiliated and suffering deity. 

It was when the Christ of the 
Play became silent that he became 
great. When he was led about 
amid scoffs, when he was scourged, 
and the thorn crown was pressed 
upon his head, and through all, as 
a sheep before its shearers, was 
dumb, that all began to feel the 
grandeur of the tragedy. When 
he ceased to speak our hearts spake 
for him. 

The stage became crowded with 
a moving tableau of great splen- 
dour. ‘The wild mob bore him 
about now to Herod, now to Pilate, 
and the efforts of Pilate to curb it 
and save Jesus, ending with his 
washing his hands in the basin, all 
had a wonderful genuineness. The 
cry of the mob, ‘ Give us Barabbas! 
His blood be upon us and our child- 
ren!’ was sharp and terrible, rend- 
ing the air; and as the commotion 
moved on to its dire consummation, 
the music grew weird, like Spohr’s 
Last Judgment, great clashing 
sounds smote the mountain sides 
and were echoed far and wide, until 
at last all shuddered into stillness, 
as the three crosses with their 
victims upon them rose high in the 
air. 

The artistic effect was chiefly felt 
in the living tableaux, and in those 
scenes which partook most of the 
nature of tableaux. A few of these 
pictures were grotesque; Jonah 
coming out of the whale’s mouth 
was langhable. An old man at my 
side takes a draught of beer from 
his stone pot, and observes that the 
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whale looks more astonished. than, 


Jonah. But on the whole, as aseries. 


of Bible pictures, the performance 
was very effective. Before us passed 
the scenes of Cain and Abel, fore- 
shadowing Judas’ treachery ; Jacob 
receiving his son’s bloody coat from 


Joseph’s. brethren, suggesting the: 


scourges and thorns endured by 
Christ ; Abraham about to sacrifice 
Isaac, typifying the sacrifice of 
Christ; the raising of Esther above 
the humiliated Vashti, symbolising 
the downfall of Jerusalem; Adam 
and Eve tilling the barren earth in 
the sweat of their brow, their little 
naked sons struggling with briars 
near them, suggesting Christ’s 
agony in the garden and His bloody 
sweat; Joseph in his chariot of 
triumph in Egypt, the persecution 


of Daniel and other prophets, Moses. 


smiting the rock, lifting the brazen 
serpent, or receiving the manna— 
each followed by a related scene, as 
the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, 
His persecutions, His feeding His 
disciples with the manna of the 
Last Supper, or His lifting up on 
the cross like the serpent. These 
scenes, often copied with precision 
in form and colour from the pictures 
of Albert Diirer, Wohlgemuth, and 
others which had evidently been 
well studied in the Pinakotek at 
Munich, held us spell-bound, with- 
out weariness, from eight in the 
morning to five in the afternoon, 
even the hour’s respite at noon 
seeming a tedious blank one was 
glad to have ended. 

Much was in the exquisite himene 
work of Nature in which these 
oriental pictures were set. The 
mountains fretted with snow stood 
solemnly around us, the sun was 
rising when we began, and seemed 
to be rising all the morning, pur- 
pling peak after peak, and falling 
slowly down to us along the stair- 
way ‘of the hills, until it found 
another dawn as it flashed upon the 
rich barbaric colours of our stage. 
The tinkling of sheep-bells just 
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outside of the inclosure blended with 
the sweet violins, and the larks 
rising in the air, and the songsters 
nestling in the trees. around min- 
gled their glad notes with the voice 
of the chorus. The Nature without 
and that within us seemed united, 
gathering lovingly around these 
humble men and women, who, far 
away in their highlands, rehearsed 
with what grandeur they could, the 
ancient story of the Man of Sor- 
rows. 

In the night I sat up late at my 
window, pondering the import of 
what I had seen. A flush of the 
gloaming rested on the snow of the 
mountains, the beautiful after-glow 
of a day that could never return. 
Then there appeared faintly om a 
height, a light which increased to 
brilliancy. I recognised it.as a St. 
John’s Fire, the last surviving sym- 
bol of Loki, goddess once of all 
earthly fires (as her name Loki, 
Leucht, indicates) but who passed 
to feed nether flames, leaving her 
supernal torch to the Prophet of the 
Wilderness. Ah, that John-fire too 
is the after-glow of a day for ever 
past! What will he who journeys 
through these Bavarian highlands 
in the next century find at Ober- 
ammergau? Not, I believe, the 
spoken and uttered Passion-Play. 
More and more, as culture ad- 
vances, will it be found impossible 
to render in words the Ineffable. 
But when that silence comes which 
alone can convey the deeper voices, 
no doubt those glorious: pictures 
will still fresco the mountain sides. 
Nay, I am not sure that the tab- 
leaux may not be imitated else- 
where. ‘There was a day when the 
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Church could only reach the people 
by being, to some extent, both 
theatre and picture gallery ; and as 
Religion advances to her larger do- 
main, who shall foretell by what 
beautiful. arts: there shall be re 
hearsed and celebrated in human 
temples the heroisms, the mystical 
allegories, which have marked the 
ascent of man to his Soul? We 
may be sure that; amid our just 
reaction from the idolatries which 
wrested the arts to their service, 
we have not:yet recognised all that 
Art holds for Religion. No history, 
no truth, has disclosed all that is 
folded im it, until it has bloomed 
into beauty for eye and ear also. 
Our senses. within and without 
correspond; their harmony is as that 
of harp and harp-strings ; and each 
Truth will sweep every chord, and 
make every particle of that being 
we are vibrate with its glory. There 
is nothing else we so long for as 
beauty, and when Art would raise 
things to beauty, it leaves behind 
ugliness, refines all of grossness, 
and separates the true from the 
false, which like the old Ammergaw 
Devil, is’ ugly and unrepreseatable 
in the form and hue that cam 
charm. The more the Passions- 
Spiel is acted, the more I venture to 
predict will those details which are 
grotesque, or those that wound 
sentiment, disappear from it, even 
as they begin now to pass out of 
the memory of the writer hereof, 
leaving a vision of wondrous cars 
toons, sacred as if painted with the 
blood of human hearts, with sky 
and mountain and forest joining to 
weave a frame worthy of the pure 
ideals reflected in them. 


M. D. C. 
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SISTERS AND SISTERHOODS. 


By an Enouisn Roman CartnHo.ic. 


HERE can be no doubt that the 
Woman question is one of the 
most prominent, if not one of the 
most important, of the social pro- 
blems of the day. Women are ask- 
ing for and obtaining greater liberty 
of action, and it is to be presumed 
that their having done this is a 
result of a preceding greater liberty 
of thought. The connection of 
sisterhoods with this subject is 
more important than might be 
generally supposed: first, because 
sisterhoods are an accomplished 
fact in the Protestant Church (1 do 
not at this moment allude in any 
way to Catholic convents); and 
secondly, because a far greater 
number of women have found in 
those establishments that occupa- 
tion which they seem to require, or 
that interest in life the want of 
which is believed by some to be the 
original cause of their restlessness, 
than in any of the other outlets for 
superabundant activity, mental or 
physical, which have of late years 
occupied the attention of our sex. 
But sisterhoods are viewed with 
as much, if not more, suspicion than 
any of the new sources of occupa- 
tion which women have sought or 
suggested for themselves. The rea- 
son is evident. A woman who 
wishes for a place in Parliament, 
or a doctor’s diploma, may hold 
any religious opinions she pleases ; 
she may be High Church or Low 
Church, Broad Church or no 
Church—she may be Protestant or 
Catholic: there is nothing in her 
choice of these or similar occu- 
pations by which she is com- 
mitted to any distinctive form of 
belief. But if she enters a sister- 
hood, she commits herself by the 
act to the acceptance of certain 
Opinions, having given a very prac- 
tical evidence of her belief in them. 


Now, whatever may be said about 
the scepticism of the age or about 
scepticism in general, about the 
grounds of certitude in religious 
belief, or the possible antecedents of 
the human race, it is yet evident 
that there is no subject in which 
the civilised world takes so much 
interest as theology. It is an in- 
stinctive testimony of man’s belief 
in God, and of his certitude, 
whether he is conscious of it or not, 
that there is a Creator, and that 
His creatures are responsible for 
their faith in Him, and for the 
fruits which that faith produces. 
The general objection to sister- 
hoods, then, is that they are religious 
institutions—that those who devote 
themselves to the peculiar life which 
they require do so on certain prin- 
ciples which the objectors deny or 
disbelieve. It will, we presume, be 
admitted that the Catholic Church 
was the originator of these societies. 
It is a matter of fact that they have 
flourished in that Church for hun- 
dreds of years, and it cannot be 
denied that Protestant sisterhoods 
are more or less imitations of 
Catholic convents. The rules of 
several Protestant establishments 
are well known to the present 
writer, who can therefore vouch for 
the accuracy of this statement. 
This being premised, it is evident 
that those who really wish to know, 
not opinions, but the truth, on the 
subject of vocations to the Religious 
life, as the wish to be a nun is 
technically called, and the practices 
of that vocation, can ascertain it 
most perfectly by —— the 
subject at the fountain head. If 
this ‘course were generally pur- 
sued, there would be far less mis- 
representation. It may be an intel- 
lectual amusement to erect theories 
of our own and then demolish 
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them, but it can scarcely be a 
profitable exercise of reason. This 
course has been pursued in per- 
fect good faith by Miss Stephen 
in her work on The Service of the 
Poor, and by the reviewer of the 
same work in the September num- 
ber of this Magazine. We are sure 
that both Miss Stephen and the 
writer will pardon us for pointing 
out the false premisses from which 
they have argued; for we have 
no doubt that truth must be their 
first object, and not the mere de- 
fence of a personal theory, however 
honestly formed. 
The writer of the article says: 


In following any argument on the sub- 
ject of sisterhoods, it is of first-rate conse- 
quence to keep before the mind the exact 
question at issue, and to master the terms 
in which the question is expressed. 


This is undoubtedly true ; but it 
should first be settled what is ‘the 
exact question at issue.’ As far as 
we can gather, it appears to be 
whether the poor are benefited 
most by religious or secular insti- 
tutions ; and that ‘the mastering of 
the terms’ means simply to have a 
clear understanding of what is 
meant by secular and what is meant 
by religious. So far all is suffi- 
ciently plain ; but when the reasons 
are given for objection to religious, 
and preference of secular institu- 
tions, we find at once some grave 
misapprehensions; the objections 
to religious institutions being 
grounded on an entire misunder- 
standing of their object and their 
workings. In order to prove this 
assertion, we shall proceed to quote 
from Miss Stephen and from her 
reviewer. 

Miss Stephen says : 


I have shown that Catholic and Protes- 
tant sisterhoods alike regard works of 
charity as partaking of the character of 
acts of worship, and that they both tend, 
more or less, to exalt poverty at the expense 
of wealth, celibacy at the expense of mar- 
riage, dependence at the expense of inde- 
pendence, low and painful offices at the 
expense of important and painless ones. 
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For, as I have already said, one set of con- 
ditions cannot possibly be exalted without 
relatively depressing the opposite set of con- 
ditions. This exaltation may be defended 
on the ground either that they are really 
superior, or that it is necessary to exalt 
them artificially, which is to exaggerate 
their value in order to court a depraved 
tendency of human nature to exaggerate 
the value of the opposite conditions ; but 
to say that they can be certainly described 
as blessed, and holy, and beautiful, without 
at all depreciating by comparison the 
blessedness, holiness, and beauty of the 
opposite conditions, is to say that laudatory 
epithets have no meaning. 


With the motives of Protestant 
sisters I have nothing to do, but as 
a Catholic I emphatically deny the 
accuracy of Miss Stephen’s asser- 
tions ; still I can see very clearly the 
misconceptions of Catholic truth on 
which her statements are founded. 
It is to be regretted that persons 
of intelligence, and with an evi- 
dent desire to do justice to those of 
whom they write, should express 
opinions on subjects in regard to 
which they are insufficiently in- 
formed. For a person ignorant of, 
say the peculiar tenets of the So- 
ciety of Friends, to write an elabo- 
rate essay on their practices and cus- 
toms, and found arguments against 
them on theii view,of their religious 
opinions, would be simply a waste 
of time. Nor does it follow that 
information can always be ob- 
tained correctly, either from con- 
versing with one or two indivi- 
duals, or from a cursory perusal of 
the theological writers of any com- 
munity. Conversations may convey 
inaccurate impressions from want 
of sufficient information on the opi- 
nions of those who converse ; words 
may be used by the speaker which 
convey, from want of such informa- 
tion, a totally different meaning to 
the listener from that which the 
former intended. A marked case of 
such misapprehension in Miss Ste- 
phen’s work shall be noticed pre- 
sently. In reading religious works 
similar misapprehensions may occur 
from a somewhat similar cause. It 
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may be asked, then, how can correct 
information be obtained? I reply, 
in the case of the Catholic Church 
undoubtedly by enquiring from the 
priests of that. Church, who all teach 
the one doctrine; and from such 
catechisms as are used by the au- 
thority of the Church, wherein the- 
ological questions are treated of in 
the simplest manner. 

It would, however, be necessary 
that those who desire information 
should be very explicit in their ques- 
tions and careful in their reading ; 
that their object should be to learn 
truth, and not to maintain some pre- 
conceived theory. Yet, even with 
such precautions, we much fear that 
mistakes will arise, partly from the 
imperfectness with which thought 
is conveyed, and partly from other 
causes into which I cannot enter 
here. 

Miss Stephen also makes cer- 
tain statements as to her own reli- 
gious opinions which are so dia- 
metrically opposed to those which 
Catholics hold as dearer than life, 
that it would be extremely difficult 
for those who think as she does 
ever to understand the motives of 
those who become Religious. Under 
such circumstances we cannot won- 
der at misconception which leads 
to the careful drawing of conclu- 
sions from premisses which have no 
existence except in the imagination 
of the writer. To prevent mistakes, 
we give Miss Stephen’s statements 
in her own words. She says: 


The human feeling in religion is natu- 
rally strongly called out by the worship of 
Onewho is believed to be both God and Man. 
The worshippers of Jesus Christ have always 
combined with the adoration due to Him 
us God, a strong element of personal affec- 
tion to Him as man. God forbid that I 
should appear to undervalue that faith in 
God made manifest in the flesh which is 
the very essence of the Christian revelation ; 
but I dure not conceal my belief that there 
is a very great. danger lest a reverent con- 
templation of that mystery should pass into 
an idolatrous worship of the human being 
thus. identified (if I may venture so to 
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speak, and I know not how otherwise to 
express my thought) with the Divine Being. 


Again : 

The sanction: given by the Church of 
Rome to the system of religious sisterhoods 
needs no proof, while the process by which 
decisions upon such subjects are extracted 
from the Bible is one which almost eludes 
all reasoning. For my own part I can 
neither find any decision of the question in 
the Bible, nor allege the binding force of 
Apostolic precedents, nor even the compe- 
tence of the Apostles themselves to lay 
down laws for all future ages. I believeit 
to be our duty in everything to judge for 
ourselves by the light of reason . . . but 
I recognise no such thing as the delegation 
of Divine authority to human beings imvir- 
tue of their ordination to any ecclesiastical 
offices ; nor, while reverencing the Bible as 
containing the authentic record of the 
Christian revelation, do I believe in its in- 
fallibility. 


We must confess that when we 
read this epitome of Miss Stephen’s 
creed, or perhaps it might be more 
correct to say of Miss Stephen’s 
scepticism, our wonder was not 
that she should condemn the hu- 


mility and subjection of a Religious 
life and entirely misunderstand their 
object and their motive, but rather 
that she should have taken the 
slightest interest in the subject. 
The Religious life, as understood 


and carried out in the Catholic 
Church, has its whole foundation 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God; all its pecu- 
liar practices are the result of 
faith in that doctrine; and as that 
doctrine is emphatically repudiated 
by Miss Stephen, at least in the 
sense in which it is taught by the 
Catholic Church, we can easily see 
how impossible it is for her either 
to understand or appreciate the sub- 
ject on which she has written so 
elaborately. 

The writer of the article approv- 
ing of Miss Stephen’s deductions, 
which, as we shall presently show, 
are all made from premisses which 
have no real existence, thus sums 
up his objections to sisterhoods . 
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The first prima facie objection to a sis- 
terhood arises from a feature essential to 
its character. This objection is that such 
an institution attempts to attain two dif- 
ferent, even if they be not in some respects 
antagonistic, objects; that each of these 
objects may in all human probability be 
more satisfactorily compassed if aimed at 
separately; and that if one of them be 
made subordinate to the other; the subor- 
dinate end or object will inevitably be to 
some extent sacrificed to the superior or 
ultimate end or object, and certainly will 
not be as completely attained as if it were 
made the primary and ultimate end of the 
institution. 


The second objection of this writer 
appears to be contained in the fol- 
lowing words : 


One of the greatest, if not absolutely the 
greatest, of all the defects which seem to be 
inherent in a conventual life is the fostering 
of a spirit of fiction. From top to bottom 
of a sisterhood you will find something fic- 
titious. The very name of the institution, 
the feigned parental relation between the 
superior and the sisters, the self-humilia- 
tion where no real cause for humiliation 
exists, savour of fiction in this sense—that 
they show a desire to produce feelings ap- 
propriate to certain relations or circum- 
stances where these relations or cireum- 
stances do not in reality exist. 


Again : 


The pretence that no Sister of Charity is 
paid for her work is part of a much more 
general fiction. 


Again : 


It is constantly and tacitly assumed that 
every sister makes, in joining the sister- 
hood, an incalculable effort of self-sacrifice ; 
and this supposition gives in the eyes of 
many persons a sanctity to a sisterhood 
and their work which renders it impossible 
for them calmly to weigh the merits and 
demerits of the system. It therefore be- 
comes of consequence to observe that the 
supposition is not at all completely borne 
out by facts, and partakes to a great extent 
of the character of a fiction. 


Miss Stephen also dwells with 
considerable elaboration on this 
subject. 

May we be pardoned for saying 
that there is considerable confusion 
m the line of argument adopted ? 


The arguments run frequently in a 
circle, and. hence the difficulty of 
meeting them consecutively. 

It is argued that. sisterhoods are 
of less use to the poor than secular 
institutions’: e.g. that a hospital 
managed by Sisters of Charity is less 
efficient than a hospital managed by 
secular nurses. No proof whatever 
in the shape of fact is given of this 
assertion—it is the mere ipse dizit of 
the writer ; but this proposition is 
attempted to be proved by showing 
in theory that those who profess a 
Religious life, using the word in its 
technical sense, are, for that very 
reason, less capable of the work to 
which they have given up their lives 
than those who fulfil such duties 
merely as an avocation. Indeed, both 
writers go so far as to aver plainly 
that thevery fact of being a nun is in 
itself a hindrance to the performance 
of works of mercy. The idea has at 
least the merit of originality, con- 
sidering that the Sisters of Charity 
and other kindred institutions were 
founded for the express purpose of 
serving the poor, and that all their 
rules and regulations are formed for 
that end. The objections are no less 
original. It is said that those who 
enter the cloister rarely make any 
sacrifice—that, in fact, on the whole 
they have made a happy exchange. 
We used to hear that it was a most 
cruel, wicked, and unnatural act; but 
now all this has changed. It may 
be indeed possible that, if personal 
happiness is an object, according to 
Miss Stephen, the Sister of Charity 
has made a very wise selection. 

Thus, since 1am writing in de- 
fence of sisterhoods, I am placed in 
the difficulty of answering an argu- 
ment which first asserts that sister- 
hoods are inefficient, and then asserts 
that they are inefficient because 
they are sisterhoods. 

It would be simpler to have said, 
‘We do not believe that there is any 
such state ordained by God as that 
which you call the Religious. life, and 
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therefore we think that charity, if 
practised at all, should be exercised 
as a duty by paid nurses.’ You may 
certainly disapprove of or condemn 
a principle, but it is not fair either 
to misrepresent it or to blame per- 
sons for acting on their own prin- 
ciples, however much you may dis- 
approve of them. 

We proceed, then, to take the 
arguments as consecutively as we 
can, dividing them into the two 
heads of objection, and taking them 
seriatim under each head; but it 
seems necessary to reverse Miss 
Stephen’s order of argument, be- 
cause it is incorrect, if not illo- 
gical. Let us take first her last 
assertion, e.g. that sisterhoods, or 
rather that the Religious life, is in 
itself wrong; and then her first 
assertion, that Religious are incom- 
petent, because they are religious, to 
fulfil works of mercy. 

First. That conventual life is in 
itself wrong on religious grounds. 

a. Because the writer can find 
no decision of the question in 
the Bible. 

. Because she does not acknow- 
ledge the force of Apostolic 
precedents. 

. Because she does not admit 
the competence of the Apostles 
themselves to lay down laws 
for all future ages. 

d. Because we should judge of 
everything by the light of 
reason.—The Service of the 
Poor, p. 322. 

Second. Thatthe Religious life is 

wrong on moral grounds. 

a. Because it is founded on fic- 
tion—on the fiction that nuns’ 
lives are unhappy, or at least 
that their life is one of sacrifice, 
whereas according to Miss 
Stephen it is far happier than 
the life of most ladies who live 
in the world with their fami- 
lies, and far more comfortable 
than the lives of persons in a 
lower class.—The Service of the 
Poor, p. 252. 
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b. Because sisters profess to work 
for the poor gratuitously, 
whereas on the contrary they 
are very well paid indeed.— 
The Service of the Poor, p. 
238. 

There are various other objections 
stated both incidentally and with 
such an evident want of compre- 
hension of the subject, that the 
space allotted to us would by no 
means suffice to disprove or explain 
them. We have only attempted to 
sum up the more prominent objec- 
tions to the Religious life. We pro- 
ceed next to the objections to Reli- 
gious as the servants of the poor, 
and these objections are actually 
founded exclusively on the fact of 
their being religious. They may 
be epitomised thus : 

Religious are not the best nurses, 
or servants of the poor : 

a. Because the fact that any 

individual has consecrated her- 
self to the service of God as a 
Sister of Charity is in itself a 
proof that she will carry out 
her works of charity imper- 
fectly, since, according to this 
theory, the love of God and of 
the neighbour must be sepa- 
rated.—The Service of the Poor, 
p. 281; and September number 
of this Magazine, p. 371. 

. Because persons who enter 
sisterhoods are not admitted 
with a view to their capability 
for the service of the poor, but 
rather on the ground of their 
real or supposed religious sen- 
timents.—The Service of the 
Poor, p. 281. 

We shall take these objections 
point by point. 

First. It is asserted that the life 
of a nun is wrong on religious 
grounds: a. Because the writer 
can find no decision of the question 
in the Bible. To this I reply that 
the writer of the work on The 
Service of the Poor and the author 
of the article on the same work are 
merely units; that I, and those 
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who agree with me, are units also; 
that we have each a perfect right 
to our own opinions; and unless 
we can claim personal infallibility 
of opinion, that we are equally right 
to assert our opinion, but by no 
means right to condemn those who 
differ from us. A believes that 
there is no decision in the Bible on 
the subject of the Religious life. 
B believes that there is. B has as 
good a right to his opinion as A, 
and vice versd. This argument, there- 
fore, if argument it can be called, 
may be put out of court. 

b and c may be disposed of on the 
same grounds. <A has her opinion, 
and B has hers: each have an equal 
right both to their opinion and to the 
practical results of their opinion. For 
one who does not believe in the ple- 
nary inspiration of Holy Scripture 
to make it a subject of reference at 
all as an authority is inconceivable, 
and is one of many evidences that 
those who only give a quasi assent 
to the doctrines of the Christian 
Church differ in their theory and 
in their practice. 

The objection which we have 
headed d opens a wide door of con- 
troversy. If reason is a faculty 
inherent to man as man, a common 
faculty which he has inherited pro- 
miscuously from his forefathers the 
brutes, as he has inherited his phy- 
sical being (teste Darwin), then of 
course it is quite allowable for man 
to exercise that faculty without any 
regard to a possible Giver thereof, 
since it is a mere production of his 
brain, just as it would be equally 
right for him to exercise any act of 
brute force on his fellow-creatures 
irrespective of their feelings, as 
he inherits the force as well and 
in as irresponsible a manner as they 
do. But if reason has any other 
than a material origin, it can only 
be exercised under the guidance of 
the Being to whom it owes that 
origin ; and if that Being has given 
a revelation by which man is taught 
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certain truths on His authority, 
then reason must be subservient to 
that revelation. Furthermore, if 
that revelation proves that reason 
has been perverted by misuse, and 
that in consequence it can be ne 
longer relied upon to form just 
conclusions, we must at once aban- 
don reason, except in so far as it is 
assisted in its conclusions by revela- 
tion. But one who does not believe 
in revelation will naturally rely 
solely upon reason; and viewing 
sisterhoods in the light of natural 
reason, they are undoubtedly foolish- 
ness. 

St. Paul said that if Christians had 
no hope of future happiness, they 
were certainly the most miserable 
of men; and assuredly, if nuns had 
no hope of future reward, they 
would be the most foolish, if not the 
most miserable, of women. If charity 
is a Christian virtue, if its exercise 
is commanded by our Divine Lord 
as a duty, and if very special re- 
wards are promised as an incentive 
to its practice, then those who blame 
nuns for striving to practise charity 
towards others in the highest degree 
possible are simply persons whom 
we can but pity for their blindness. 
If charity is a mere matter of taste 
or sentiment, the sooner that any 
leaning thereto is overcome the 
better. Ifthe mere animal enjoy- 
ment of the greatest number is the 
object to be considered, then let the 
poor and the weak be treated as 
they are in heathen lands. Why 
prolong their sufferings, when those 
sufferings are a cause of pain 
and trouble to others as well as to 
themselves? Miss Stephen thanks 
God that Sisters of Charity are not 
all faithful to what she imagines to 
be their principles. They may well 
be thankful that those who deny 
the divinity of Christ, and the doc- 
trines taught by Him, are not faith- 
ful to theirs. Human reason would 
certainly teach them to get rid of 
pain and suffering as quickly as 
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possible; but happily a germ of 
faith leads them to imitate in some 
degree the very qualities of Religious 
which they most loudly condemn. 

Those who believe with the great 
majority of the Christian world that 
a special blessing is promised by God 
Himself to acts of charity done for 
the poor, will not readily be persuaded 
to relinquish their holy work be- 
cause a few persons do not believe 
in the truths of revelation as made 
known in the holy Gospels. Those 
who believe Christ taught that the 
poor were especially to be the ob- 
jects of our care will not be likely to 
leave them without it because the 
rich may sometimes need assistance 
also. 

We maintain that all objections to 
the service of Religious either as 
nurses or helpers of the poor because 
they are Religious are most unjust, 
since a Sister of Charity has quite 
as much right to hold her own 
opinions on religions subjects as 
any individual who differs from her ; 
because, unless the objector claims 
personal infallibility, he cannot be 
certain that he is right and that she 
is wrong. 

Wenow proceed to consider the ob- 
jections made to Religious as nurses 
of the sick. Some of these objee- 
tions might be validly advanced 
even by those who believed the 
conventual life to be a Divine insti- 
tution, for it may fail in detail. 
it is asserted, as a matter of fact, 
that nuns are not as good nurses as 
secular servants; yet Miss Stephen 
herself says: 

I have shown, I think conclusively, upon 
the authority of Miss Nightingale and M. 
Husson, that in the case of hospital-nurs- 
ing, when the comparison is made between 
Paris and London, where the two systems 
are respectively in possession of the field, 
there is no very decided advantage as to 
mere technical skill on either side. It is, 
indeed, impossible that religious differences 
should exert any perceptible influence on 
success of which the results are purely 
physical—except in so far as they tend to 
produce a slight difference in the degree of 
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importance which is attached to these phy- 
sical results. The fact that to. save life 
is the ultimate objeet of secular institu- 
tions for secular nurses tends in some 
degree to heighten the eagerness for suc- 
cess in that’ object among secular’ nurses 
as compared with that which is felt by 
women who are trained to regard the 
preservation of life as a matter of second- 
ary importance.—The Service of the 
p- 231. 

If Miss Stephen’s work should fall 
into the hands of any Sister. of 
Charity, we have no doubt that she 
will be exceedingly amused at some 
of her conclusions. She writes 
very strongly about the ‘ fictions’ 
on which Religious life is founded, 
but she certainly has placed on re- 
cord some of the very oddest fictions 
it has ever been our lot to read. 
How the idea came into her mind 
that nuns who worked in hospitals 
considered the preservation of life 
as of secondary importance is sinm- 
ply inconceivable. If she means 
that they consider eternal life of far 
more importance than temporal life, 
it is undoubtedly true; but mani- 
festly this is not her supposition. 
The very Rule of St. Vincent of 
Paul which she gives in her work 
with tolerable correctness shows 
what the opinions of the Saint were 
on this subject, and defines thie 
obligations of his children. Miss 
Stephen has made a grave charge 
against Catholic Sisters, and we 
trust that it will be removed should 
her work reach a second edition. 

We extract the following from 
the Rule of St. Vincent of Paul as 
given in the very volume in whicli 
she makes this charge : 


Pi 0r, 


CHAPITRE VIL. 


Art. 1. Leur principal emploi étant dk 
servir les pauvres malades, elles s’en ac- 
quitteront avec tout le soin et toute l’aifee- 
tion qui leur sera possible, considérant que 
ce nest pas tant 4 eux qua Jésus- Chri st 
qu elles rendent service. Dans cette vue, 
elles leur porteront elles-mémes la nourri- 
ture et les remédes, les traitant avec com- 
passion, douceur, cordialité, respect et 
dévotion, méme les plus facheux, et ceux 
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pour lesquels ejjes sentiront quelque ré- 
pugnance ou moins d’inclination; elles 
feront conscience de les laisser souffrir, 
faute de leur donner précisément au temps 
et en la maniére convenable les secours 
dont ils ont besoin, soit par quelque négli- 
gence ou oubliance coupable, soit par quel- 
que attache mal réglée 4 leurs exercices 
spirituels, gu’elles doivent postponer a 
Yassistance nécessaire des pauvres ma- 
lades.— The Service of the Poor, p. 74. 





Surely no words could express 
more plainly, no directions could en- 
force more explicitly, the duty of the 
daughter of St. Vincent of Paul 
towards the poor of Christ to whom 
for His dear love she has given 
the service of her life. It might 
even be supposed that religious 
duties would be allowed to interfere 
with the works of merey—would 
have the preference where there 
was any collision between the two; 
but no: the Saint expressly requires 
that the sick shall be made the first 
object. It is difficult, in the face 
of such very plain language, to 
think that Miss Stephen could have 
read what she quotes; for the charge 
is utterly untrue. Yet in many 
other parts of her work she ac- 
cuses the sisters of being unfit 
for, or unsuited to, hospital work 
because they have religious duties 
to fulfil, as well as because they 
are influenced in the choice of 
their state of life by religious 
motives. Still she admits, as we 
have seen, that they are not as in- 
competent as she asserts. Her whole 
work is indeed a curious mass of 
contradictions; but some of these, 
at least, are explicable from the 
circumstance of theory being ill 
understood and practice being un- 
known. 

In some cases also, and perhaps 
in the one under consideration, the 
best intentioned persons are led 
astray when they attempt to assign 
motives for a line of conduct with 
which they do not sympathise, or to 
explain theories of which they have 
no practical knowledge. Again, as 
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we mentioned at the very commence- 
ment of this paper, when questions 
are asked and answered even in 
good faith, it is quite possible that 
the questioned and the questioner 
may both misunderstand each other, 
and thus unintentionally lead each 
other astray. There are two curi- 
ous examples of this in the present 
volume. On one occasion Miss 
Stephen relates that she was very 
intimately associated with a Sister 
of Charity in Paris, and proceeds : 


I never heard a sadder confession, or one 
that told a more grievous tale of modest 
feelings disturbed and wounded by the pro- 
fane hand of man, than I then heard from 
the lips of a Sister of Charity whom I had 
accompanied in her visits to some of the sick 
poor in Paris, and who seemed to me to be 
as like an angel in human form as any 
woman well could be. 


And what was the terrible woe of 
this lady? Mr. Newdegate would no 
doubt expect to hear that she had 
been immured in a dungeon against 
her will, had been fed on bread and 
water, had been driven by cruel and 
unkind parents into the cloister, was 
tyrannised over by superiors, and 
now at last in the sympathy of this 
good English lady hoped to find a 
means of escape. But no: 


When the visits were over, I said to her 
something of the comfort she must at least 
have in carrying some alleviations to the 
people she loved so well : her face for a mo- 
ment brightened up as she said, ‘ Yes, they 
are my joy;’ and then it fell again, and a 
dark cloud came over her as she continued 
half bitterly and altogether sorrowfully, ‘ I 
cannot help it—I cannot help loving them. 
I have no merit in my work, for I do love 
the poor—some of my sisters have so much 
merit, for they do it all for Jesus, and not 
at all for the poor. I knew [continues 
Miss Stephen], I knew too much of the rule 
of her Order (see Chapter IV.) to have any 
hope of comforting her by asking her if 
there could be a more beautiful or holy 
thing than to work from pure love. 


After an elaborate and no doubt 
most sincere description of the 
misery of this Sister of Charity 
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and of the grief she suffered, Miss 
Stephen says : 

It may be said that this is the Roman 
Catholic system, and it is true that it is to 
the Roman Catholic Church that we must 
look for the most explicit and pointed 
avowal of such views; and it is in coun- 
tries where that Church has always been 
supreme that we shall find the commonest 
and most striking results of this kind of 
teaching in the habitual feelings of the 
people.—The Service of the Poor, p. 313. 


Now, as a Roman Catholic, I em- 
phatically deny that this is the teach- 
ing of my Church, and that it is the 
teaching of any religious order. But 
how can this sister’s statement be 
explained? In the first place, we 
strongly suspect that Miss Stephen 
entirely misunderstood her. She 
says the sister spoke ‘very bitterly ;’ 
but it is certainly difficult to define 
or to be by any means sure of what 
is really intended to be conveyed by 
the tone of voice of a person with 
whom we have not had long years 
of intimacy. However, let that pass: 
at least she spoke sorrowfully. Ifthe 
words are given correctly—and we 
do not for even one moment suppose 
Miss Stephen capable of giving them 
incorrectly for the sake of mak- 
ing point to a story—if, we say, 
they are given correctly, the person 
who uttered them must have been 
as ignorant of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church as Miss Stephen 
herself. 

It is a curious fact, but it is one 
which we have found to be con- 
firmed more and more by every year’s 
experience, that Protestants, while 
they find every possible fault with 
nuns, nevertheless have a very high 
private ideal of what they should 
be, and expect them to live up to 
this ideal. They forget that nuns 
are but human; that although by 
their profession they bind them- 
selves to aim at perfection, yet that 
their profession does not neces- 
sarily render them perfect; and 
that there may be some who are 
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very far from perfect, and who, 
either from ignorance or self-will, 
neither understand nor practise 
what they profess. Hence, when a 
Protestant happens to come in con- 
tact with such a person, she is 
very likely to be led _ seriously 
astray—all the more so if, like Miss 
Stephen, she happens to be a person 
of kind heart and liberal views. 

We know of one instance in which 
a Sister of Charity complained 
to her friends of the hardship of 
certain occupations which she did 
not like, but which, nevertheless, 
were part of the duties which she 
had undertaken of her own free-will. 
It is quite possible that this Sister 
of Charity may have taken up some 
wrong idea of what Catholics call 
‘detachment,’ but it is more pro- 
bable that Miss Stephen entirely 
misunderstood her, as it is clearly 
evident that she misunderstands the 
Rule of St. Vincent de Paul. 

The extract already given, p. 644, 
from the Rule of this saint should 
surely be sufficient. 

There is another marked in- 
stance of misunderstanding in Miss 
Stephen’s book, which we may also 
notice in passing. She had met 
another Sister of Charity who was 
not unhappy, and she thereupon 
suddenly comes to the conclusion 
that they are alla great deal happier 
than the ordinary run of people 
living in the world : 


‘ Nous sommes trés-heureuses dans notre 
vie pénible,’ said a French Sister of Charity 
to me once, without the smallest apparent 
consciousness that what she evidently re- 
garded as a paradox to be explained only 
on semi-miraculous grounds, might be re- 
ceived as a statement very probably true, 
and not at all surprising, that on the whole 
the balance of loss and gain, as far as 
enjoyment went, was in her favour. . . . 
It is obvious that in reality Sisters ‘make 
an exchange in which nobody can quite 
strike the balance of loss and gain in mere 
happiness, since no two cases are alike, and 
no one can tell what life would have beet 
in whatever path is left untried. "De 
Service of the Poor, p. 252. 
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But a little while after Miss 
Stephen tells us how very unhappy 
these same Sisters of Charity are 
because they may not love the poor 
whom they serve. Which account 
is the true one? If Miss Stephen 
believed the words of an infallible 
and inspired writer, which accord- 
ing to her own statement she does 
not do, she might have found an ex- 
planation therein which would have 
told her how it was possible to be 
sorrowful yet always rejoicing. 

This leads us to the second set 
of charges which are made against 
sisters both by Miss Stephen and 
her reviewer. They assert that the 
Religious life is wrong on moral 
grounds 

a. Because it is founded on 

fiction—on the fiction that nuns 
are unhappy, or at least that 
their life is one of sacrifice ; 
whereas, on the contrary, they 
have made a very good ex- 
change. If they are rich, they 
have got rid of all home trou- 
bles, which, according to this 
authority, are very trying in- 
deed ; and if they are poor, 
they have secured for them- 
selves a good home and a 
provision for their old age. 

I confess it is hard to read the 
bitter, taunting words in which all 
this misstatement is conveyed with- 
out something like Christian indig- 
nation, when we have known so 
many, both rich and poor, who have 
given their young lives up to God’s 
poor, not as a grudging sacrifice, but 
as a sacrifice none the less true and 
real because it was given gene- 
rously. 

The idea, as we have said before, 
has certainly the merit of originality. 
The old theory was that nuns were 
miserable: if through their own 
choice of alifeof misery, that they de- 
served it; ifthrough the choice and 
compulsion of others, that they 
deserved the greatest pity ; but all 
this is changed now, and accord- 
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ing to Miss Stephen, they are 
simply a set of selfish women who 
have taken refuge in the cloister 
to escape the troubles of life, and 
who do escape them, It is to be 
regretted that this view of the 
subject was not brought before 
Parliament in a recent session. 
Surely if nuns are happy, they ought 
to be allowed to enjoy themselves 
undisturbed ; if they are unwise, it 
is no one’s affair except their own. 
Surely if they find a selfish pleasure 
in giving up their lives to the poor, 
it ought not to distress anyone. 
Even if they were not the best 
women in the world, they can at least 
do no great harm ; and as there are 
so many unselfish people in the 
world, who remain there to sacri- 
fice themselves for their brothers 
and sisters and fathers and mothers, 
these very selfish people, who neither 
do any harm to themselves nor others, 
might be left in peace. Why all 
this outcry ? why all this commo- 
tion against them ? 

Misapprehension has arisen of 
late years from the increased 
number of Protestant Sisterhoods 
in England, and the circumstances 
under which persons have joined 
these establishments. In some 
cases there has been long previous 
dispute at home, both on religious 
questions in general as well as on 
the subject of entering a Sisterhood ; 
and we must all unhappily know 
that there are no subjects which 
create so much acrimony, even in 
the most united and affectionate 
families, as religious dissensions. 
It will also happen, and has hap- 
pened within the knowledge of the 
present writer, that persons do 
enter Protestant Sisterhoods to es- 
cape those home trials, and to find 
society which is more congenial to 
them; but this cannot be the case 
in regard to vocations to Catholic 
convents. 

It is quite true that there may 
be disagreement and disunion in 
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Catholic as well as in Protestant 
families, and that now and then per- 
sons may even wish to escape it by 
entering the cloisters; but such cases 
are rare indeed, and no Superior 
would allow anyone to take 
solemn vows if she discovered 
such a motive. Whatever persons 
who know nothing about Catholic 
Convents may say, the truth lies 
between the two extremes. The 
life of a nun is one of sacrifice, 
because she gives up in the most 
complete manner all the ties of 
family and home, because she 
enters a state which requires from 
her sacrifices of will and incli- 
nation which are far more dif- 
ficult to bear than those aus- 
terities of a corporeal nature of 
which Miss Stephen seems to think 
so little because possibly she has 
never tried them. But it is also a 
life of joy, because there is a joy in 
sacrifice which is made for God 
which can only be understood by 
those who have made it, and the joy 
will be proportionate to the great- 
ness and the perfectness of the 
sacrifice. 

We have yet to notice the en- 
tirely novel suggestion that the 
Religious life is a fiction 

(b) Because the sisters profess to 

work for the poor gratuitously, 
whereas they are very well 
paid indeed. 

It is quite true that Religi- 
ous are sometimes paid for their 
services. As they happen to be 
human beings, they must eat, they 
must wear some kind of clothing, 
and neither food nor clothing can 
be procured without money. If the 
sister has been rich, she has paid a 
certain sum into the convent fund, 
which helps towards providing those 
necessaries of life for herself and for 
others; but even the most wealthy 
sister who has ever entered a con- 
vent makes a vow of poverty, and 
henceforth she is bound to do all 
that she can according to the Rule 
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for her own suppert as well as for 
the support of her sisters. There 
are at this moment in some Eng- 
lish convents the daughters of 
dukes and earls who are earning 
their daily bread, in point of fact, 
by working for others, and by teach- 
ing the children of those far below 
them in worldly rank. You will 
say, ‘ What folly !’ But if itis folly, 
they follow an example which you, 
perhaps, will not like altogether to 
condemn. They have not only read 
of, but they have also believed in, 
One who for their sakes became 
poor; One who for their love be- 
came the servant of His creatures ; 
One who said that it was necessary 
for the perfection of those whom He 
called to follow Him expecially, to 
leave all that they had, to forsake 
their houses and lands for His dear 
sake, and for His sake also, and 
following His example, to prefer 
poverty to wealth, humiliation to 
honour, suffering to enjoyment. 
You may, if you will, condemn 
them; but do not forget Whose 
example they follow, or on what 
principle they act. You may, if 
you will, deny to them the right 
of private judgment to form their 
own opinion upon the words of 
Scripture and the life of Christ; 
but you must first show that 
your opinion is infallible, or how 
can you require them to act upon it 
in preference to their own ? 

As for the poor, it is true, in 
some cases, that they may be better 
off—that is, that they may have 
better food or lodging than they 
had in the world; but you forget 
that they also make the sacrifice 
of home ties and home life, which 
are as dear to them as to those of 
a higher station, and that they 
give up not a part of their time, 
but their time, to their 
work; that they also can have 
no personal possession or use of 
property ; and there are few in- 
deed in the world, however poor, 


whole 
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who have not some claim on worldly 
goods. It is unjust to compare 
them with paid secular nurses, for 
such persons can do what they 
please with the money they receive, 
and can procure for themselves and 
their friends a hundred little com- 
forts, which the poor lay sister in 
the convent has most willingly 
renounced. 

The truth about Sisterhoods can 
only be known by those who under- 
stand the principles on which they 
are founded, and the motives of 
those who devote themselves in this 
life to the poor for the love of 
God. It is a life which is not 
intended for all, and is not possible 
for all. There will always be 
women enough to make homes 
happy, even should there be a few 
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who leave happy homes to pour the 
sunlight of God’s love upon the 
homeless and the outcast. Those 
who enter Sisterhoods are no re- 
proach to those who remain in the 
world; and those who fancy that 
the Catholic religion teaches that 
there can be no true or exalted 
sanctity outside the cloister, and 
that all who enter there claim to be, 
or are, better Christians than those 
who live in the world but not of 
it, forget, or are ignorant of, the 
fact that many of the canonised 
saints of the Catholic Church were 
men and women who lived in the 
holy state of matrimony, which is 
esteemed by the Catholic Church, 
and by the Catholic Church only, 
as a sacrament instituted by Christ 
Himself. 
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AMOR IN EXTREMIS. 


A GARRISON STORY OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


I 


A aucun when I wanted a smile, a sting in the honey of play, 
A flout at my fustian jacket—and I left my home that day ; 
Left all to go a-soldiering, and ‘listed for the war, 

To sail to the far Kast Indies, and to see my love no more. 


Il 


But the frigates lay at anchor, and our time was drawing nigh, 

Her face was always haunting me, I’d never said good-bye ; 

So I swam ashore one summer night, a mile from ship to sand ; 

O the silvery play of the moonlit spray, and the scent of the silent 
land ! 


Ill 


I watched her cottage window till at dawn the roses stirr’d, 

I saw the casement open; I caught a whisper’d word. 

But who comes out of the door below? I started from my place, 
And the captain of our company I met him face to face. 


1V 
I strode full front across his path; he bade me stand aside— 
Said he knew me a deserter ; so I told him that he lied; 


Our fight was fair and open, for I struck when he struck me, 
And at last I left him lying with his head on Lucy’s knee. 


Vv 


Little care have I to pity him, who in the cool grey light 

In her arms lay there a-dying that had clasped him all the night— 
While to me the end comes wearily in prison here alone, 

For the dark henrs pass me vainly, and at sunrise I'll be gone. 
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vI 
Farewell to you, my comrade—and to-morrow, when I’m shot, 
To Lucy take this kerchief with her own true-lover’s-knot ; 
She’ll be luring other sweethearts soon; she knows the scarlet streak 
Of two men’s blood on her winsome head will only flush her cheek. 


VII 

She may weep for a space, and think of my face (she seemed now 
and then to love it) 

All splintered through with a bullet or two, and a barrow of earth 
above it; 

And perhaps I may sigh if I think, as I lie with a coffin for bed and 
room, 


Of her chamber sweet, and the rustle of feet, and Lucy in all her 
bloom. 


VIII 


Yet I'd rather stay six feet in clay, where the weeds and brambles 
grow, 

Than be sitting aloft in cloudland, with the good folks all in a row; 

For I don’t take a pride in my singing, nor parades with the hea- 
venly host, 

I'd sooner be left in the village to wander about like a ghost. 


Ix 


Like a ghost! But my love whom I died for—O years of my life 
that are shorn, 

O the odour of far-off summers, the glory of days unborn! 

Shall I still see the earth and its beauty, and meet her by meadow 
or fell? 


Alas, for the living know not, and the dead men cannot tell. 


x 


The parson he says, ‘Give praise to the Lord, you’re ready and fit to 
depart ; 

Your repentance is sore, be troubled no more, nor think of your frail 
sweetheart ; 

You'll soon be on high with the cherubs, so get that girl from your 
head ; 


Talk no more about Lucy,—her sins are as scarlet red!’ 
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XI 

Ah, but I want my darling, and her soul with my own to deliver ; 

God must not be hard on my sweetheart, but pardon, as I forgive 
her. 

He gave her the face like an angel to drive men to fury and woe, 


And I can’t lose her here and hereafter, so whither she’s sent I 
must go. 


x11 
Let me go, with the dead march, beforehand, to settle the score of 
our guilt; 
No use looking back on a lost life, or erying o’er blood that is spilt. 
But will she live on to forget me? She’s fickle and soft as the wind. 
I wish I had killed her also, for now I must leave her behind. 


A. C. L. 
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MR. D. WILDER, OF BOSTON, U.S., ON GOLD AND CURRENCY.! 


TJ\HIS is a very remarkable paper. 
; It contains explanations of the 
nature and functions of currency 
of inestimable value for the right 
understanding of a subject, most 
simple in itself, but which has been 
rendered a heap of confusion by the 
perverse and unscientific treatment 
which it receives from well-nigh 
every writer and every authority. 
America has misconceived currency 
as greatly as any other country, 
whilst the magnitude of its com- 
merce has aggravated in an unusual 
degree the penalty of suffering, 
which an ignorant manipulation of 
currency cannot fail to inflict on a 
great trading nation. But it is the 
law of human life, that disease tends 
to work out its own cure; and Mr. 
Wilder exhibits a brilliant illustra- 
tion of this tendency in the clear- 
ness of thinking developed in 
him by the sight of the evils 
which the practice of an un- 
sound currency inflicts on America. 
It cannot, of course, be doubted, 
that the state of the currency in 
England stands at a far higher level 
than in America; nevertheless, or 
rather, perhaps, because of this fact, 
Mr. Wilder’s point of view is, in 
equal measure, superior to that of 
almost every English writer. The 
same may be said of the Hon. 
James Gasfield of Ohio, whose 
efforts to enlighten the American 
Legislature are characterised by 
real insight and knowledge. It 
would be well, indeed, if those who 
dogmatise every day in England so 
positively and so absurdly would 
weigh well the instruction which 
Mr. Wilder lays before them in this 
powerful article. I regret much 
that it has become known to me 
but recently. It is due to Mr. 
Wilder that this excellent discus- 


sion should be made known to the 
English public. At the same time 
it will furnish us with a good oppor- 
tunity for exploring that rock of 
offence on which so many English 
writers and financial authorities are 
shipwrecked; and it will give us 
help in expounding the true nature 
and action of currency, and in 
marking out the point where it is so 
easy to go astray. 

The turning point between a right 
understanding and a wrong under- 
standing of currencyisthe view taken 
of its quantity. A correct conception 
of what is sufficiency of currency, of 
what is enough for a country under 
its actual circumstances, of what 
are the consequences which will 
follow if there is not enough or if 
there is more than enough currency, 
is the unerring mark of the man 
who understands the nature and 
working of currency. There is no 
surer test for discovering whether 
the essence of currency has been 
grasped. The whole financial press, 
the whole financial world, one might 
almost have said, never seem to 
have asked themselves the question 
distinctly and formally, how much 
currency does a nation require? how 
much has it the power of using? 
The City articles of all the news- 
papers, the universal language of all 
banking and commercial cireles, pro- 
claim that it is always good to get 
more currency, always beneficial to 
increase the quantity of gold in the 
banks. Even when the vaults of 
the Bank of England are gorged 
with metal, the City articles still 
record with satisfaction the arrivals 
of additional supplies to the Bank, 
still announce the approaching 
vessels who are laden with the 
precious freight from the mines. 
But never do they tell us on what 
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principle the augmentation of these 
piled-up ingots of gold is profit- 
able to the nation which imports 
them. They would shrink, doubt- 
less, from the inference which their 
never-ceasing satisfaction at imports 
of gold into England warrants,— 
that it would be a good thing if 
England could obtain the whole 
stock of gold which exists in the 
world. The absurdity of such a 
doctrine would be too glaring 
even for them. Still they never 
state explicitly, as they are bound 
to do if they repel this inference, 
what is enough gold, so that one 
might know when to pronounce that 
an increase of gold at the Bank is 
useless, and consequently becomes 
a real loss for the country. A surer 
sign cannot be given of the want of 
understanding and of the positive 
ignorance of currency which pre- 
vails in the monetary world. A 
man who is conscious that he is 
bound to have a principle for de- 
termining whether there is a suffi- 
ciency of gold will never go on day 
after day, year after year, recording 
with gratification the imports of 
gold, and lamenting its exports with 
a sense of danger and of loss; and 
if he has no such principle, but 
practically takes his stand on the 
mercantile system, that the acqui- 
sition of gold is the object of pro- 
sperous commerce, he is ignorant of 
the nature and action of currency. 
No milder judgment can be pro- 
nounced about him. 

As to the quality of the currency, 
much greater progress has been 
established. Few persons in Eng- 
land would now defend incon- 
vertible bank notes on principle. 
The once famous Birmingham school 
has all but faded away. Mr. Lowe 
recently became the mouthpiece in 
Parliament of certain persons who 
hold the wonderful doctrine, that the 
law can give twenty shillings’ worth 
of value to a sovereign which does 
not contain twenty shillings’ worth 
of gold; but the discussion which 
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his speech gave rise to demon- 
strated, in the most triumphant and 
satisfactory manner, how firmly the 
importance—the necessity rather— 
of maintaining the integrity of the 
national money, and of the standard 
of value, had rooted itself in the 
public mind, The idea that Act of 
Parliament can make a counter 
equal in value to a sovereign,—just 
as, under the inspiration of Mr. 
Vansittart, the House of Commons 
decreed that a shilling and a one- 
pound note were worth a guinea at 
the time when a guinea exchanged 
for twenty-seven shillings’ worth of 
notes,—received a blow which, it 
is to be hoped, it will never get 
over. 

In order to arrive at a clear com- 
prehension of the vital point of the 
quantity of moneyor currency which 
a nation requires and can employ, it 
is essential to form a distinct con- 
ception of the nature and function 
of money. In the first place, then, 
what need is there for money? 
Why was such a contrivance in- 
vented ? As a medium of exchange, 
all the books tell us, and tell us 
rightly. They add generally, also, 
as a measure of value. But the 
measurement of all values is rather 
the first and most direct conse- 
quence of the use of money than the 
precise motive for its creation: so 
we may leave it aside here. But 
why is a medium of exchange 
needed ? Simply because the man 
who wishes to obtain a particular 
commodity may not have to offer 
in exchange for it an article of which 
the seller is in want: so that the 
exchange might stick fast, though 
the one man wished to buy and _ the 
other to sell. The baker might not 
want a coat ; and so the tailorand his 
family might run the risk of being 
foodless. Civilisation soon taught 
men that the difficulty might be got 
over by a common consent to take 
an intermediate commodity, which 
should furnish a guarantee to the 
man who took it that, whilst he did 
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not want the tailor’s coat, he might 
rely on his being able, by means of 
this medium, or money, to obtain in 
any shop such goods as he required, 
of equal value with the bread he gave 
away for it. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of a medium of exchange, or 
money, is to act as a guarantee for 
procuring other goods of equal value 
with those sold. In what does 
this guarantee consist? In the 
value, as a commodity, in its own 
market, of the medium of ex- 
change; and that value consists in 
its cost of production. An article 
of capricious and uncertain value 
could not serve as money, as a 
medium of exchange. No country 
could make a Raffaelle picture, a 
hunter, a rare piece of bronze or 
pottery, its money: for no one 
could rely on the steadiness of the 
guarantee it offered for the purchase 
of goods in the market. The 
guarantee of a sovereign lies in its 
value to a jeweller, that is, in its 
cost of production: and a sale for 
money is an exchange of two equal 
costs of production. A purchase 
of a hat with a sovereign is an 
exchange of the cost of making a 
hat with the cost of making a 
sovereign : the costs are found to 
be the same, and a hat accordingly 
is said to be worth a sovereign. 
‘Money,’ says Mr. Wilder, ‘or the 
standard by which we determine 
prices, consists of gold and silver, 
which are themselves measured by 
the labour required for their pro- 
duction.’ This is the essence of the 
use of money. 

Very elementary matter all this, 
I shall be told: who disputes it? 
It is given in every text-book. Very 
true: It is elementary; but how 
many, I reply, see the lessons fur- 
nished by this simple analysis ? and 
if they acknowledge them when so 
stated at the beginning of political 
economy, how many are thoroughly 
true and steady in adhesion to 
them when they deal with the 
occurrences of the money-market ? 
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All sciences lie in their first princi- 
ples: and want of accuracy in their 
apprehension is the most fruitful 
and the most incurable of all the 
sources of error. What, then, does 
this rudimentary statement of the 
nature of money teach us? First, 
and most distinctively, that money 
is a mere machine, an instrument, 
a tool, devised and used for effecting 
a special and definite purpose. It 
is a contrivance for exchanging 
goods, as truly and absolutely an 
instrument of locomotion as a cart, 
a railway engine, or a merchant 
ship. Whoever regards money as 
anything more than a tool, a 
machine for transferring goods from 
one man to another, makes an 
addition to its nature which finds 
no justification whatever in any 
possible explanation of its essence. 
Yet how many persons or writers 
in the financial world conceive of 
money as being a machine of trans- 
port and nothing else beyond? It 
is good for lending, we shall be 
told: but what has the fact of its 
capability of being lent to do withits 
character and function ? A cart can 
be lent, so can a merchant ship, or 
a dray-horse, for a consideration 
equally as well as money. The 
lending and borrowing of money is 
a mere accident as to the particular 
person who shall have the use of 
it: but the borrower seeks it for 
the service which it renders, for 
buying with it, precisely as a man 
who hires a merchant ship is moved 
by a want to place goods on board 
of it for exportation. If he has no 
goods to send abroad he is in no 
want of a ship, and the docks may 
be full of vessels on hire, and he 
will not borrow a single one: and so 
itis with sovereigns. There may be 
millions of them in store, but if they 
are not required for actual buying, 
they will not, and do not, come out 
of their own particular docks, the 
vaults of the Bank of England. 

We have now got the true and 
only possible conception of money. 
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It is a machine for moving pro- 
perty, a tool for removing goods 
from one man’s hands to another ; 


an instrument, as it is called, of 


exchange. We thus reach the 
second lesson taught by our ele- 
mentary analysis, the answer to the 
question—Is money, are sovereigns 
and ingots, wealth ? Yes; sove- 
reigns and ingots are wealth, but 
only as tools. They are wealth in 
the same sense as spades, ploughs, 
knives, and carts are wealth, 
and in no other. They are 
costly to produce: much wealth 
must be given to acquire them; 
but when they are thus acquired, 
they are wealth precisely in the 
same sense as a valuable dray 
horse is wealth to a London 
brewer. He would never procure 
such a horse, except for its useful- 
ness in drawing his beer about the 
town ; and a horse bought and kept 
without having any drawing to do 
would be pure waste and _ loss, 
The unused sovereign is in identi- 
cally the same position with the un- 
used ship—a fact which one would 
have thought to be obvious for all ; 

yet one which, unfortunately for the 
science of currency, so few are 
able to perceive. Gold for which 
there is no use, for which no 
specific employment can be found, 
which is kept untouched, whether in 
one’s own house or in a bank’s cellar, 
not only, as Mr. Wilder remarks, 
creates no wealth, but is actually and 
literally an annihilation of wealth 
for the time, is a diminution of the 
capital of the country. It is like 
a merchant-ship lying unemployed 
in a harbour, because the demand 
for shipping has decreased. There 
is no more good in the locked-up 
sovereign than in the idle hulk. 
No one doubts that the cost of 
such a vessel is a dead loss, to be 
mitigated only by breaking her up 
and selling her as old materials. 
It is the same with the sovereign. 
The twenty shillings’ 


English goods, which it cost to 


worth of 
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buy the sovereign, are utterly lost, 
if it is a tool unneeded and without 
any work to perform: and as in 
the case of the ship, this loss can 
be recovered only by converting 
the coin into old materials, by ex- 
tinguishing its character as money, 
and turning it into the metal of 
which it is composed. However, for- 
tunately, the sovereign has an im- 
mense advantage over the ship. 
The old timbers and iron of the bro- 
ken-up vessel sell for little—the raw 
material of the sovereign, the gold 
it contains, is worth as much as the 
sovereign in the metal market. An 
English sovereign sells on the Conti- 
nent for its full value for melting. 
The reason of the difference between 
the ship and the sovereign, re- 
garded as old material, consists in 
this—that the value of the ship 
depends on its form, on its wood 
and iron holding - together in a 
certain way, on the various quali- 
ties of the vessel as created by its 
shape. When this shape is de- 
stroyed, the qualities—the floating, 
and carrying, and sailing powers— 
disappear: the wood and _ iron 
are actually injured for sale by the 
form impressed upon them as 
parts of the vessel. In the case of 
the sovereign, the whole of its 
worth, as money, is performed, not by 
its shape or construction, but solely 
by its worth as metal, by its value 
as raw material, and that value is 
not lessened by its being consigned 
to the melting pot. But the same 
fact always remains common to the 
ship and the sovereign, so long as 
they exist as manufactured tools, 
and have no specific use to be put 
to; they both are waste and an- 
nihilation of the wealth they cost 
to acquire, though one be made of 
wood and the other of gold. 

The third lesson we derive from 
the analysis of the nature and use 
of money will enable us to meet 
the critical and yet easy question, 
how much gold, how many sove- 
reigns, a nation requires? Coin is a 
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tool: and there is one method by 
which the required numbers of 
every kind of tool are determined. 
The namber of the tools depends, 
indisputably, on the quantity of 
work which they are wanted to 
execute. The quantity of the work 
regulates the number of the tools 
to be provided, and not the tools 
the work. So many engines are 
needed for so much traffic, so many 
guns for so many soldiers, so many 
mills for so much cotton spinning. 
The question, then, to be first settled 
here is, what is the work which 
coin or money has to perform, and 
how much is there of it? The 
explanation of the use of money, 
whether sovereigns or ingots, 
shows that the work for which 
these tools were made is to ex- 
change goods—that is, to be first 
placed in the hands of a seller of 
goods, to be subsequently trans- 
ferred by him, as buyer, into the 
hands of asecond seller. If there is 
not this work for the sovereigns 
or ingots to do, if they are not 
required for actual buying and 
selling, for literally passing from 
one man to another, they are un- 
needed tools, and so long as they 
remain so they involve the true 
and real loss of the wealth which 
was given for acquiring them. 
Actual purchases with ready money 
are consequently the one sole and 
single use to which coins or ingots 
can be put; just as truly as that to 
cover heads is the sole purpose to 
which hats can be applied. We 
then reach at once the cardinal 
rule that a nation wants as much 
gold and silver coin, as many 
sovereigns and ingots used in in- 
ternational commerce, as are re- 
quired for ready-money payments, 
and no more. It would be a happy 
thing, indeed, if all who talk about 
currency, all writers on finance, 
grave authorities, bankers and 
chambers of commerce, could appre- 
hend and remain ever perfectly true 
to this most obvious and yet most 
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important and scientific principle. 
What a world of perplexities and 
inextricable confusion they would 
escape, and how would currency be 
relieved from the aversion it in- 
spires! The exact number of coins 
and ingots in figures which a 
country positively needs, cannot 
of course be given, any more than 
the number of ploughs, carts, or 
ships which its industry must 
procure. It is a matter of expe- 
rience, of wants practically felt and 
supplied, but cannot be set down 
beforehand in a statistical form in 
determinate numbers. The prac- 
tical rule suffices—so many ready- 
money payments so many coins and 
ingots. The currency is nothing 
but a supply of tools for this par- 
ticular service. If every man who 
wants to buy in the shops or 
market, or requires a lot of ingots 
to pay foreigners for cargoes im- 
ported from abroad, can procure the 
requisite quantity of sovereigns 
and ingots, there is enough. The 
word enough, then, becomes defined 
as clearly and as closely as the 
nature of this as of all other 
tools will admit. The essential 
thing is to hold fast that the num- 
ber of sovereigns and ingots capable 
of being used, and consequently 
wanted, is determined by the 
amount of ready-money payments, 
in precisely the same manner as the 
number of ploughs is defined by the 
quantity of acres under tillage. 
But it is necessary to add two 
explanations here. In all trades a 
certain quantity of spare tools is 
indispensable, otherwise incon- 
venience, or even heavy loss, might 
result from the sudden want of 
tools which could not be supplied 
at the moment. If there were 
only so many guns as would furnish 
one apiece for every soldier in the 
army, the danger of defeat would 
be overwhelming. No inconveni: 
ence, it can easily be shown, of any- 
thing like the same intensity could 
arise from a deficiency of coin, 
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unless haply an unlucky traveller, 
rich though he might be, should 
find himself in some remote dis- 
trict brought to a stand-still by the 
impossibility of procuring change. 
Still there would be inconvenience, 
and upon the same principle as for 
the guns, stocks of spare sovereigns 
and ingots are indispensable. But, 
be it carefully observed, these 
spare coins and ingots must be re- 
garded as being as much at work 
as those which are actually passing 
from hand to hand. They are part 
of the general machinery of cur- 
rency: one of its particular wheels, 
so to speak, exactly as the stock of 
hats or shoes on sale in the shops 
forms truly a part of the hats and 
shoes at work in the country. No 
error can spring up in currency 
from these spare stores, if only the 
conception of them is strictly 
limited to their character as a re- 
serve to guard against fluctuations 
in the demand for the tools. How 
great these reserves ought to be, no 
one can tell precisely beforehand, 
Shopkeepers learn by actual trial 
how large a supply of goods they 
ought to keep in store: it is not 
equally easy to do this with coin. 
Hence it is not always possible to 
say whether a particular stock of 
sovereigns and ingots in reserve is 
excessive or not: though one can 
pronounce confidently that twenty- 
five millions of gold in England 
and fifty millions in Paris exceeded 
the limit of what was expedient as 
spare stocks, and consequently to 
an enormous extent were pure an- 
nihilations of wealth, wasteful pur- 
chases of a costly metal, incapable 
of rendering any utility whatever. 
Nevertheless such wastes, though a 
real loss for the time, need bring 
no confusion into the science of 
currency, if they are clearly under- 
stood to be needlessly large stocks, 
whether created by miscalculation 
or other causes, and if no idea of any 
kind of utility, other than that of 
being a spare reserve to guard 
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against contingencies, is attached to 
them. The nature ofa shopkeeper’s 
or manufacturer’s trade is not mis- 
understood because occasionally the 
one or the other has stumbled 
upon an excess of unsaleable goods, 
An error of practice and judgment, 
or the action of some unforeseen 
force, may be discerned; but no 
one has ever been so foolish as to 
pretend to ascribe to these excessive 
stocks any peculiar utility. So 
is it with currency. More gold, 
more sovereigns and ingots may 
accumulate in the vaults of the 
Bank of England than can possibly 
be applied to any useful purpose, 
whether to buying or selling or to 
act as an expedient reserve. The 
vital matter is to recognise that this 
accumulation is a misfortune—a 
superfluous purchase of a cosily 
metal—destitute of all utility, as 
idle and unprofitable as money 
hoarded in old stockings. 

The second explanation, which 
must be added, is that care must be 
taken not to be misled by the com- 
plicated machinery of modern com. 
merce into supposing that the gold 
and sovereigns circulating amongst 
bankers and traders, in the way of 
loans and discharge of debts, alters 
in any way the principle that cur- 
rency has no other object, and does 
no other work than transfer goods 
from one man’s hands to another’s. 
Whether the coin passes directly 
from the buyer to the seller of goods, 
or travels through several interme- 
diate persons, in the way of con- 
tracting or liquidating of debt, can 
make no difference. At the begin- 
ning of the chain it was a seller of 
goods who acquired the gold: at 
the other end it is a buyer of goods 
who takes it out into the open 
world. The intermediate stages, 
when there are any, denote that the 
same gold or coin effects several 
purchases by settling debts con- 
tracted by them: but in every case 
the exchange of the gold or money 
for goods is the sole end pursued. 
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Of course, a certain additional 
amount of gold is required for such 
intermediate transactions beyond 
what would be needed for the first 
sale which put the gold into the 
banking chain and the last purchase 
which took it out; but it must be 
remembered carefully that in the 
series of transfers from bank to 
bank the same gold accomplishes 
many separate transactions, and that 
if they had been carried out each 
singly and directly outside of banks, 
a much larger quantity of gold 
would naturally be needed for cur- 
rency. 

Let us ask now, what if the coin, 
the gold and silver currency is 
found to be deficient, and what if 
there is too much of it? We need 
scarcely speak of silver coin in 
England. Silver change, especially 
in former days, was frequently 
scarce and hard to procure: and 
payers of wages have often given 
premiums for bags of shillings, But 
that difficulty has disappeared with 
the improved locomotion of modern 
times. It might be otherwise with 
gold. It is conceivable that both 
in a single country, and also over 
all the world, gold might be- 
come really scarce compared with 
the demand for it. The world is 
clearly become much richer by the 
rapid expansion of industry of every 
kind in every direction. A vast 
demand has sprung up in conse- 
— for gold to be worked up in 
t 


e arts; gold watches multiply 


marvellously on every side. Hun- 
dreds of people in every country 
now buy gold ornaments, gold 
chains, gilded decorations and the 
like, whilst half a century back such 
es could hardly be counted 
y tens. Some nations, like the 
French, hoard up heaps of gold in 
marvellous proportions. hether 
more gold is needed to act as cur- 
rency is open to doubt, because 
other instruments of exchange are 
multiplying in yet larger numbers : 
but this is a point which had better 
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be discussed later. Now, if this 
augmented demand had been ac- 
companied by a diminished or even 
stationary yield from the gold 
mines, this metal must have fol- 
lowed the law of all commodities : 
it would have become dearer. In 
that case, in England, where gold 
is the standard of value, the prices 
of all other commodities would have 
fallen. The opposite result of 
course takes place, when the oppo- 
site fact occurs, and an increased 
yield of gold from the mines enables 
the miners to sell it at a lower 
rate: general prices of all goods, 
estimated in gold, then become 
higher: more of the now cheaper 
gold has to be given for a sheep or 
a table. 

But this is not the point which 
interests us now in our present dis- 
cussion on currency. We must as- 
sume that the intrinsic value of gold 
as a metal is not changing, and the 
enquiry for us here is, What would 
happen if the quantity of gold, 
supposing it not to vary in value, 
were to fall below the actual de- 
mand for its use. Itisa correlative 
part of the same enquiry to ascer- 
tain what would occur, if gold flow- 
ed into England in superabundant 
streams. Here it is where the City 
and the financial authorities are so 
positive and so vehement, where 
they propound oracles in the name 
of pure reason, or I should say 
rather in the name of practical 
knowledge and experience ; where 
no dissent is tolerated; where 
heretic is the epithet applied to 
every man who does not think as 
they do; aboveall, where clear and 
distinct exposition of principle is 
never vouchsafed, and when any 
demand for reasons and argument 
is waved away with the uplifted 
finger of haughty scorn. The prac- 


tical man, especially when he speaks 
of a business in which he accumu- 
lates riches, is apt to utter theories 
which soar far above the region of 
scientific examination. 


For pro- 
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pounding crude theory, the banker, 
the City article, and the chamber of 
commerce are unrivalled. 

Let us look into this matter care- 
fully. It is conceivable that gold 
should be exported suddenly from 
England, so as to create a positive 
gap in the currency, and so bring 
on ,the public the inconveniences 
that may attach to inability to pro- 
cure coin. One can imagine a de- 
plorable harvest creating such gi- 
gantic purchases of foreign corn as 
shall instantly create such a heavy 
balance of indebtedness to other 
countries as will drain away huge 
masses of British gold actually 
needed for British use. This is 
possible, most assuredly, but I beg 
to ask emphatically, when did it 
ever happen? I ask for a specific 
occurrence of this event. I have 
never seen or heard of such a thing, 
at least in modern times. I call 
upon those who propound these 
opinions, I ask those who preach 
these prevalent doctrines about 
banking reserves and circulation 
theories—I beg the writer of the 
City articles of the Times, the Eco- 
nomist, and all other professors of 
such ideas—to bring forward a single 
case of gold being deficient in Eng- 
land. I am well aware that they 
will all point to the dwindling re- 
serves of the Bank of England, to 
the figures standing below a million 
in 1826, to the terror of the City, as 
the diminishing statements about 
the gold in the weekly reports of 
the Bank seem to announce im- 
pending disaster. But, I reply, what 
has all this to do with deficiency of 
gold in the country? what proof 
does it exhibit that there is not 
gold enough in the nation? That 
the Bank, or all the bankers collect- 
ively, should have too little gold in 
their tills on a given day, is a very 
possible event, but how does that 
show that gold was not to be pro- 
cured? Many traders, at times, find 
they have a scarcity of gold in their 
establishments: some fall into bank- 
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ruptcy, precisely because they are 
short of gold: but do the City ar- 
ticles exclaim, when the Gazette 
swells with insolvencies, that there 
is too little gold in England ? 

To reach to the bottom of this 
question, we must define the mean- 
ing belonging to the words deficien- 
cy and scarcity. It is not hard to 
discover. A commodity is scarce 
when the supply falls short of the 
demand, when persons able to pay 
for it cannot procure it, and when 
consequently its price rises in the 
market. Apply this very simple 
definition to gold, and then, I ask, 
when in any of the crises, the very 
worst of them, were those who 
could pay for gold unable to obtain 
it? In which of them did the 
price of gold rise by one _half- 
penny? What dealer in _ bullion 
demanded a farthing more for his 
metal than he did before the crisis 
set in? It is very true indeed 
that many banks were eager to get 
gold, and failed to acquire it—but 
that was not because the supply of 
gold was deficient in the country, 
but because they had not the 
wherewithal to purchase it. If 
they had possessed consols, or good 
bills, or saleable securities, they 
would not have experienced the 
smallest difficulty im converting 
them into gold when the hurricane 
of the panic blew its fiercest. As 
a practical fact, a crisis never 
created a scarcity of gold in this 
country. If such an event occurred, 
the Bank of England, or any other 
body or firm possessed of means, 
could obtain millions from the Con- 
tinent in less than forty-eight hours, 
for gold is an exceedingly saleable 
and transportable commodity. Who 
has ever heard that a single purchase 
in common life, a single operation 
of trade in any town or county was 
prevented in a crisis, because sove+ 
reigns, specifically, could not be pro- 
cured by persons able to pay for 
them ? 

The allegation, then, that gold is 
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ever deficient, or ever practically 
in danger of being deficient in 
England, is utterly unfounded : it 
is a foolish and unreal assertion, 
wholly destitute of reason or fact 
to support it. It cannot give a 
particle of justification to the City 
theory about the never-ending bene- 
fits of gold being carried to the 
Bank from abroad. 

Let us now look at the other 
side: what if gold is over-abun- 
dant? To some, the supposition 
will seem nonsense: who ever had 
too much gold ? think they. Every 
one, I answer, who has more sove- 
reigns, be he banker or private 
person, than he can use. But he 
‘an buy all kinds of goods with 
them. Exactly—but the fact that 
he does not keep them demon- 
strates, either that he has more 
than he wants, or else that they 
are required for purchases. In the 
latter case, no doubt the sovereigns 
are not in excess; they become a 
necessary part of the currency. 
But this is not the case with which 
we are now dealing. It is granted, 
all round, that there ought to be 
currency enough—that England 
ought to have a sufficiency of sove- 
reigns to carry on its daily busi- 
ness. The question we are con- 
sidering arises only when there 
are sovereigns enough already in the 
country to carry out ready-money 
payments, and more are coming in 
from abroad. What happens in 
this case? One of two things: 
the surplus sovereigns or ingots 
will lie in the vaults of the Bank, 
unused, and as useless as pebbles ; 
or the price of gold will fall in con- 
Sequence of an excessive supply. 
When the fall takes place, the price 
of all goods will rise, because every 
shopkeeper will demand more of 
the depreciated metal for his goods ; 
® greater number of sovereigns 
will be required to buy the same 
quantity of commodities ; the piled- 
up stores will now be called for, 
only they will be individually worth 
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less; and then all the gold will 
become useful and at work. This 
depreciation of the value of gold 
took place after the discovery of 
America, and thus the prodigious 
difference arose between the buy- 
ing power of gold and silver in 
former times, and that they pos- 
sess now. They are some fifteen 
times more numerous for effecting 
the same business, and are worth 
some fifteen times less in buying 
goods in the markets. But there 
is a point here which deserves 
careful notice. There is a widely- 
spread belief that the piled-up 
stores of the Bank of England act 
in this manner, and raise or depress 
the value of gold in the purchase of 
goods, according as their quantity 
rises or sinks. This is one of the 
beliefs on which those who think 
that by regulating the circulation 
they can influence prices, construct 
their theory. This is a pure mis- 
take. To perceive it we have 
nothing more to do than to apply 
the same unerring test which has 
been already pointed out. Is gold 
dearer at the bulliondealers when the 
gold at the Bank amounts to twenty- 
five millions than when it contains 
only fifteen? One has only to 
think for a moment whether the 
price of bread, or meat, or coals, or 
hats changes by one farthing, 
whatever be the stock of gold in 
the Bank: they heed it not. The 
test is unfailing, and it speaks in 
clear tones. The value of the metal 
feels no breezes from Threadneedle 
Street. 

There is another point which 
many find hard to understand. 
There cannot be too much gold, 
they say: one can always sell it, 
so it passes into circulation; how, 
then, can it be said that it is not 
wanted and is in excess ? The fact 
which they fail to apprehend is that, 
if more coin is passed into the world 
than is needed for carrying out 
its ready-money purchases, some 
one must have too much—must, so 
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to speak, hoard. A hundred thon- 
sand sovereigns, let us suppose, ar- 
rive from Australia; they are not 
taken to the Bank, nor to a bullion 
dealer—as is the almost invariable 
practice—but are paid away directly 
in the purchase of goods. What 
becomes of them? Manifestly, the 
receivers of these coins will not want 
them for actual buying, they will 
pass them on to their banker. He 
will be in the same condition, and will 
move them on to their final resting- 
place, the Bank of England’s vaults. 
If there should be no bank in the 
country, then the money, if not re- 
exported at once, will be virtually 
hoarded somewhere. If an Austra- 
lian comes to such a country with 
his gold and buys goods with it to 
take away abroad, he carries off a 
omeanag of the country’s wealth, and 
eaves in its place a useless metal. 
When he is gone off with the goods 
the country has lost them, and all 
that he has done is to bring a lot 
of tools to a country which already 
had a sufficient supply. If, on the 
other hand, the Australian remains 
in the land, he will buy a house and 
food and clothing with his gold; 
and those who had these things to 
sell will part with them and obtain 
gold in their places. The process 
of buying will continue on, we shall 
be told, and the gold will circulate 
and do good. What good? It 
cannot possibly do anything else 
than transfer the goods already ex- 
isting from one hand to another: 
it will not create a particle of addi- 
tional wealth by the mere fact of 
moving about, unless it were true 
that business was previously impeded 
by a deficiency of currency—a case 
which we are not here discussing. 
The ultimate result will be and 
must be, that the Australian will 
get hold of a portion of the coun- 
try’s wealth, and some of its inhabi- 
tants will have money to store up, 
for which they have no use. But 
the wealth of the country, the 
wealth in use, will be unchanged— 
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not increased, nor made more ac- 
tive. Thus the grand truth comes 
forth: an importation of gold, cur- 
rency gold, in coin or ingots, is no 
increase whatever of a nation’s 
riches, till it is exported away 
again. The hundreds of millions of 
metal paid by France to Germany 
do not augment the wealth of Ger- 
many by an iota, unless they are 
sent away to foreign countries to 
purchase corn, or coals, or silk, or 
cotton, or some other kind of 
wealth, which can be applied to 
the maintenance or the enjoyment 
of the Germans. They may give the 
German government the power of 
obtaining from their German sub- 
jects the wealth they need, the guns, 
powder, shot, and food for soldiers 
which the government desires to 
acquire; but this will be a mere 
redistribution of German wealth by 
means of French gold, but not an 
increase of it. 

But the banking theorists will not 
yet feel themselves to have been 
answered ; they will still reply that 
gold is undeniably good for lending : 
that borrowers are always willing to 
take out their loans in gold, if re- 
quired to do so: that merchants and 
traders who seek to engage in com- 
mercial enterprises, which will be 
beneficial to the country as well as 
to themselves, when there is a spare 
stock of gold in the country, can 
borrow it, and by its means create 
and support useful industries: that 
the terms of obtaining these loans 
will be much easier, if this stock of 
metal is large, and consequently 
that the City has good reason for 
rejoicing when arrivals of the in- 
comparable ‘ stimulant’ to trade are 
announced. The reply to this state- 
ment, this belief so fondly clung to 
by the City, is contained in the 
preceding discussion. It is a par- 
ticular form of the case of an import 
of gold into a nation possessed al- 
ready ‘of a sufficiency for the pur- 
pose of exchanging goods, for buying 
and selling. It is the Australian 
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importer over again. It matters 
not how the importers dispose of 
their additional stock of money or 
metal; it can do nothing else for 
the country but place its wealth in 
different hands; it does not aug- 
ment its wealth or its resources for 
lending. The borrower of this gold 
can only buy goods with it, and that 
operation only shifts the idle gold 
from his hands to those of the seller 
of the goods he buys. As an actual 
fact the gold is not lent: being 
in excess beyond what ready-money 
buying and selling requires, it must 
and is passed on to the cellar of 
the Bank. When there it can only 
act as a security; and it was not 
necessary for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a security to buy a metal 
in Australia and bring it over to an 
English cellar. The seller of those 
goods could have exchanged them 
to the borrower just as easily with- 
out the intervention of an importa- 
tion of money. 

Up to this point the discussion 
has proceeded on the hypothesis of 
a nation effecting all its sales and 
purchases solely by the use of coin. 
But this supposed state does not 
correspond with the actual facts of 
a civilised community. Here other 
instruments are employed for trans- 
ferring goods from one hand to an- 
other. They may be all summed 
up together as legal obiigations to 
give money or coin, which are ex- 
pressed on pieces of paper. They 
imply credit, that is to say, they 
all denote that property has been 
given away in exchange for a legal 
covenant to pay at a later period, 
in exchange for an acknowledged 
debt. They all proclaim, on their very 
faces, that goods have been sold, but 
that payment has not been made, for 
they assert in terms that the trans- 
actions to which they owe their 
birth are not completed, that an- 
other final act has to be performed, 
the making of the actual payment 
in coin which they stipulate. If 
the debt is not discharged, if the 
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sums specified on these pieces of 
paper are not paid, either in eoin or 
in goods, then they are seen to be 
worthless, and the property sold in 
exchange for them, in reliance on the 
future payment of their value in coin 
or goods, will have been absolutely 
lost. They are always exposed to 
this danger. The strongest debtor, 
be he State or private, may, by 
the force of events, find himself 
unable to pay. Nevertheless, the 
risk is found in practice to be so 
small, the quantity of non-payment is 
so excessively trifling compared with 
the real discharge of the covenants 
stipulated, that civilised men are 
entirely willing to employ these 
paper instruments of exchange. And 
how do they perform this function of 
exchanging? Inthe same way abso- 
lutely as coin, by furnishing aguaran- 
tee to a seller that he shall be able 
in other shops to acquire other 
goods of equal value with those 
which he has given away for the 
guaranteeing paper. The guaran- 
tees, however, are not identical. 
The guarantee supplied by five sove- 
reigns is real and thorough—they 
will sell for one hundred shillings 
in a jeweller'sshop. The guarantee 
imparted by the paper instrument 
is merely a legal right, and two cir- 
cumstances must be supplied ere 
that guarantee can become real. 
There must be a court of law able 
to enforce payment, and there 
must be means possessed by the 
debtor sufficient to make the pay- 
ment ordered by the law. The pay- 
ment made by coin exists in the 
hands of a seller ; the payment made 
by paper requires one certainly, 
and possibly two processes before 
it exists as a fact atall. Still the 
community generally regards this 
imperfect guarantee as sufficient. 
When it takes coin it does not use 
it as metal, but only asa guarantee ; 
and if sellers accept the paper gua- 
rantee, it does the work equally 
well, till the danger necessarily in- 
volved in it becomes a fact suffi- 
“2 
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cient to destroy the efficiency of the 
guarantee. 

The nature of these paper instru- 
ments of exchange comes out 
plainly from this analysis. They 
are legal evidence, and absolutely 
nothing more. T hey rely for reality 
on the court of law which is behind 
them. They are inducements 
which will prevail on judge and 
jury to put the sheriff in motion if 
payment is withheld, and nothing 
else. It is impossible to insist too 
strongly on this their very inmost 
essence. They are real only so far 
as the decree of a court can give 
them reality—no further. The 
court can employ the might of the 
State against a defaulter: but the 
State cannot, as we have said, give 
him means if he has none. They 
cannot do a single thing more than 
parole evidence can do. The spoken 
evidence of a witness can fasten a 
debt on a man and persuade a 
court to enforce payment against 
him, just as effectually as a bill, a 
hank-note, or a cheque. This is a 
fact which should never be forgot- 
ten: a firm apprehension of it 
would save an immensity of confu- 
sion—indeed, almost all the confu- 
sion of thought which prevails about 
currency. Word of mouth in open 
court, notes, cheques, bills, are 
nll things belonging to the same 
class ; evidence of debt valid before 
judge and jury: they are nothing 
else. Paper or spoken testimony 
makes no difference. This brings 
us to the question: are bank-notes 
and other paper instruments of ex- 
change wealth? Let us listen to 
Mr. Wilder. ‘ Paper, whatever may 
be its form, as currency, whether 
Jegal tenders, bank-notes, cheques, 
drafts, or bills of exchange, has no 
value.’ Nothing can be truer or 
more accurate. They are all worth 
the value of the paper on which the 
debt is inscribed, and not an iota 
more. A man may be willing to 
give a vast quantity of property for 
one of these pieces of paper—but 
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not for the sake of its worth 
itself, but because he knows that 
the debtor who has to meet this 
piece of paper will rather pay it 
than face a court of law. That a 
thing can be exchanged for wealth 
is no proof whatever that itis itself 
wealth. Many men will give a 
shilling to see a dwarf; but who has 
ventured to say that the sight of a 
dwarf is wealth, whatever he may 
think* about the dwarf himself? 
These paper instruments of ex- 
change have been called incorporeal 
property in elaborate books on cur- 
rency ; but incorporeal property is 
a fiction in political economy. In- 
corporeal property is a legal phrase ; 
itis a right at law; but till the 
property is obtained by enforcing 
the right, it remains incorporeal, 
that is, not wealth in hand. Gold 
is W ealth, and a lot of ingots sunk 
at sea would be so much loss of 
vealth, But if all the notes of the 
Bank of England were burnt acci- 
dentally, the world would be none 
the poorer: the Bank would win all 
that individuals had lost. 

These paper instruments of ex- 
change, besides other advantages, 
have this pre-eminent one—that 
they do the work of coin, and cost 
infinitely less than coin. They have 
dispensed prodigiously with the use 
of gold and silver currency. If the 
work done by cheques, bills, and 
notes, had to be carried out by pay- 
ment in coin, the demand for the 
precious metals would be incon- 
ceivably augmented, and the nation 
would have to sacrifice an immense 
quantity of its wealth to be invested 
in coin, in order to effect exchanges 
which valueless pieces of paper ac- 
complish with equal efficiency. 

We now come upon another fact 
of extreme significance. These paper 
instruments are all engagements to 
pay coin: is the coin actually paid, 
as stipulated? Scarcely ever, is 
the surprising, yet most true, 
answer to this question. — Bills, 
cheques, and notes are liquidated 
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with coin to an astonishingly small 
extent of their numbers. Then 
how do those who took them in ex- 
change for their goods obtain pay- 
ment? By an exehange of debts, 
by clearing houses, bill brokers, and 
by banks, which in essence are a 
particular kind of clearing-houses. 
The community of banks in London 
may settle a hundred purchases of 
goods by a hundred sellers and 
buyers, through the payment of asin- 
gle one of these purchases in cash, if 
even that one is required. We thus 
perceive that the quantity of money 
bears no definite proportion what- 
ever to the quantity of business 
transacted by a country, whether in 
its foreign or its home trade; and 
yet utterly overlooking this cardinal 
fact in the conduct of trade, Mr. Mill 
has committed the surprising error 
of making a ratio between the quan- 
tity of goods in the market and 
the quantity of money, the founda- 
tion of his doctrine of money. An 
increased trade, of course, implies 
an augmented number of purchases 
and payments; but if the accounts 
are settled without money, this ex- 
panded trade creates no demand for 
money. The great trade of Hng- 
land is carried on by bills; and it 
may rise to 1,000 millions, and yet 
be settled by an international pay- 
ment of gold not one pound larger 
than what is now employed to settle 
400. Equally so at home. The busi- 
ness of the country may double itself, 
and yet not require a single addi- 
tional sovereign or bank-note. Mr. 
Mill has missed the fundamental 
principle that the amount of money 
needed depends exclusively on the 
amount of payments made with 
money, and in no wise upon the 
quantity of goods in the market, or 
the magnitude of the business trans- 
acted. By this misapprehension he 
has given countenance to the notion 
so prevalent amongst Chambers of 
Commerce and traders generally, 
that a large business demands an en- 
larged currency ; and consequently 
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that panics may be averted or 
mitigated by increased supplies of 
bank-notes. Such an idea is na- 
tural amongst traders, who know 
no more about money than that it 
is able to buy and pay for goods, 
but are wholly unconscious that 
money is wanted only for money- 
payments, for small change, and has 
little to do with the great com- 
merce of the nation. 

It remains now to consider what 
bearing these paper instruments of 
exchange have on the quantity of 
gold needed for a country. We 
have already seen what an economy 
of coin the use of paper effects; 
and it is plain that in proportion 
as the civilisation of a nation and the 
supremacy of law increase, paper 
will be more largely employ ed, and 
much less coin will be required. for 
carrying on the same quantity 
of business. The bank-notes of 
England augment her capital by 
some twenty millions, which it 
would have cost to buy the same 
quantity of gold, and make her 
capable of raising a vast profit on 
this sum annually. Bills of ex- 
change employ an exceedingly small 
quantity of gold for their liquida- 
tion; and as we have already 
observed, they may be indefinitely 
augmented, and effect an im- 
mensely increased amount of pur- 
chases without requiring a single 
additional sovereign or ingot. It is 
otherwise with cheques and bank- 
notes: a supply of coin to meet 
the demand for their payment is 
indispensable. There must be spe- 
cific sums allotted for this function, 
or else banks and bank-notes, ex- 
ceptas inconvertible currency, could 
not exist. This ready fund for 
payment is called a bank’s reserve. 
Now, it must be fully admitted 
that the reserve must be larger 
than is actually required for being 
paid over the counter; a large 
portion of it is a spare stock to 
guard against fluctuations in the 
demand for repayment by the credi- 
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tors of a bank, whether as note 
holders, or as keepers of accounts. 
If a bank could be sure of the sums 
which its creditors would call for 
each day, it would not need to have 
any reserve at all beyond the sum 
required for the day; and that would 
come of itself in the course of the 
day without special provision by 
the banker. But this knowledge 
is not to be obtained, because the 
customers of the bank do not them- 
selves know what their wants may 
be; and as banks, under pain of 
extinction, must meet all claims, a 
considerable reserve is necessary 
for the bank’s existence. But this 
fund for payment, this reserve of 
gold, where must it be lodged? In 
the bank’s own till, or may it be 
dispersed over the City? It is 
always assumed that it must be 
necessarily in the bank’s own strong 
box. I deny this necessity alto- 
gether. I affirm that no solvent 
bank was ever brought toa stoppage 
for want of gold in its own hands. 
I have never heard of such an event. 
I do not believe it to be practically 
possible, except in the case of an 
invasion of the country by a foreign 
enemy, or of civil war. Granting 
the bank to be solvent, that is, to 
have adequate means, it can always 
acquire as much gold as ever will 
be demanded of it by selling those 
means. But its property may not 
be saleable? Those to whom it 
has made advances may not them- 
selves be solvent, or able to repay 
on the demand of the bank? This 
may be so, doubtless; but in that 
case the bank is not solvent. It 
has banked badly; it is an ill- 
conducted bank, and can furnish no 
argument whatever about the quan- 
tity of reserve positively necessary 
for a bank. For I assert, that no 
bank can ever be incapable in the 
fiercest of panics of buying gold 
enough from the bullion-dealers 
to mect specific demands for 
payment in gold. On the other 
hand, a bank keeping no reserve, 
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so to speak, but relying on pur- 
chasing gold as it is asked for, un- 
questionably is exposed to serious 
losses in the sale of its investments : 
hence it is found more economical 
for the banker to keep a consider- 
able portion of his funds idle in the 
form of reserve, as compared with 
the certain, but nevertheless losing 
expedient, of purchasing gold as he 
requires it. Therefore, let it be con- 
ceded freely, that a considerable 
reserve of gold must be kept; only 
not as a necessity, but as less ex- 
pensive for the banker than the sale 
of marketable securities. Nor will 
I dwell on the size which the reserve 
ought to have. Let each banker 
determine that for himself; it is his 
own affair ; itis for him to ascertain 
what will make his business safe. 
But let it be most clearly under- 
stood, that this concession of the 
desirableness of a considerable re- 
serve extends not one inch farther 
than the limit of what the banker 
conceives he may actually want, 
and what he wishes to keep as an 
insurance against all possible wants. 
I may differ from his view in sup- 
posing that a saleable security is not 
as real, though very likely a more 
expensive reserve than gold. Let 
the banking world have their own 
opinion on that point, and carry it 
out. Ihave no dispute on principle 
with them here; the utmost fault I 
could find would be, that their mis- 
conception of the importance of 
currency led them to a wastful 
accumulation of gold. 

But the banking and City world 
do not stop here. They do not 
merely say that a strong reserve 
furnishes safety. They assert a 
much bigger proposition. They tell 
us that it is good for gold to come 
to the City, because it increases the 
means at the disposal of the money- 
market, gives power to grant loans 
and advances, and thereby tends to 
lower the rate of discount. I never 
think of this wonderful doctri~e 
without feeling an amazement that 
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never fades. There is a touchstone 
which will show its worthlessness in 
an instant. Is the gold lent? is it 
put into the hands of borrowers ? 
If it is lent, then the doctrine is 
sound: it is an article in demand; 
the larger the supply, the greater 
the consumption of it; borrowers 
never fail, and the greater its abun- 
dance, the lower the price at which 
it is lent on hire. Is it lent, then ? 
It is not; and the bubble assertion 
bursts, The propounders of this 
doctrine, the whole City, the City 
articles of the Times, and of all the 
other newspapers, the organs of the 
banking community, the Economist, 
every commercial and financial au- 
thority agree in this, in feeling satis- 
faction—not on the gold being lent, 
and being out doing its work in the 
world, not at all—but on its being 
locked up in the vaults of the Bank 
of England, and swelling the figures 
of the weekly reports of the Bank. 
That this metal placed there does 
anything more for lending than when 
it lay in its Californian mineis simply 
an unintelligible proposition—unin- 
telligible, I am confident, even to its 
utterers. I ask for an explanation, 
for a theory on which this operation 
can be made comprehensible by any 
understanding. I have never seen 
one, and I am sure that I never 
shall. There is a theory of money 
which is to be found in every work 
on political economy, perfectly in- 
telligible, perfectly adequate to every 
fact known. It says that money 
serves to exchange goods, and every 
ounce of gold which exchanges 
goods falls under this theory. But 
ingots buried in a vault do not ex- 
change goods, nor are they lent, 
consequently there is no other pos- 
sible view to be taken of them but 
that of treasures thrust aside into a 
lumber-room. As to their having 
any action on trade and lending, 
that is simply inconceivable. The 
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doctrine that it is good to send 
England’s wealth abroad to buy gold, 
and then to plunge that gold into a 
cellar, is not a theory: it is destitute 
of reasoning; it is no intellectual 
summing up of facts; it is a flat 
contradiction to the testimony of 
men’s eyes and to common sense, 
and it is accompanied by no expla- 
nation which can render it intel- 
ligible. For me, it is an irrational 
absurdity. 

But bankers, it is replied, lend 
money, and gold is money ; does not, 
therefore, more gold mean more 
money to lend? No, it does not; 
the same crushing fact that the gold 
is not lent, but is buried in a cellar, 
scatters that argument to the winds. 
Moreover, this language indicates 
that those who utter it are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the nature of a. 
bank, A bank does not deal in 
money, as I have shown elsewhere,! 
if by money is meant cash, gold and 
bank-notes. It deals in debts, writ- 
ten on pieces of paper. 1t collects 
the value of these debts, and then 
transfers it on loans to another set 
of persons. But to effect this, cash 
is very little needed—only to the 
extent of three-parts in a hundred 
of the bank’s business. When a 
bank makes advances to traders, it 
does not give them in cash; money 
has nothing to say to it—money, 
that is, counted out on the coun- 
ter. When a bank has the 3 hun- 
dredths of coin provided, money 
can do no more for it. The 97 
hundredths of its business are ac- 
complished by lines in ledgers and 
pieces of paper. As fact demon- 
strates, additional cash brought to 
it, whether gold or notes, marches 
forthwith to the vaults or the locked- 
up drawer. 

But is it not certain that a 
banker feelsa vast deal greater confi- 
dence in lending when he stands 
upon an enormous pile of gold than 
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when a scanty reserve gives keen- 
ness to his fears? That may be; 
but what does it amount to even 
at the best? It comes to this, that 
when some people are good enough 
to leave their gold in his hands, he 
lends more freely—not additional 
resources supplied by his aug- 
mented reserve—but his other and 
previously existing means. Upon 
this view let me ask this question: In 
the name of common sense, are the 
people of England to be instructed to 
hail with satisfaction the departure 
of their wealth—their capital—to 
buy a metal, in order solely that 
their bankers may feel comfortable 
in having a quantity of other 
people’s gold stored in their cellars ? 
Will anyone call this science ? 
It would be better to educate the 
banker, and to let him see that this 
gold is not needed, and that if he 
carries on his business wisely, and 
places his means in proper invest- 
ments, he need never have, till the 
Germans come over to seize the 
Bank of England, the slightest 
misgiving about buying as much 
gold as he can ever possibly want. 
if the wealth sent abroad to pur- 
chase the gold—a thing which 
bankers and traders never seem to 
dream of—were repaid, not with 
the unneeded metal, but with corn 
and cotton, and wool and silk, the 
capital of the nation would suffer 
no diminution by the exchange, 
and the annual income of the 
country would be proportionately 
increased. The bills and cheques 
of the importers of these commo- 
dities would do everything for the 
banker that the gold might do but 
never does. 

But do not the grand authorities 
teach the banks that the proper 
remedy for arresting a drain of 
gold is to raise the rate of discount, 
and thus to attract capital into the 
country? They do—but they 
teach without knowledge. There 
isno harm whatever in any drain 
of gold—as a drain. England is 
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never, at any time, short of a sove- 
reign or an ingot. The cause 
which creates the drain may un- 
doubtedly raise the rate of dis- 
count, but never the departure it- 
self of the gold. Still, the bankers 
may continue to urge, the rise in 
the rate of discount may and does 
determine foreign capitalists to 
send money to England: it may 
thus turn the exchanges and cause 
the outflow to be turned into an 
inflow of gold into the Bank. 
It does; but in good sooth what 
does this operation mean? That 
instead of calling on their debtors to 
repay advances or selling securities, 
the Bankis to derive its supply of 
gold from abroad ; but by an opera- 
tion which raises the rate of dis- 
count to every trader in the land 
who takes his bill to a discount 
office. And the traders are asked 
to be fools enough to rejoice over 
this supplying of the Bank’s wants 
at their own expense! And the 
authorities call this gold so 
bought abroad capital. If there 
was not enough already in England, 
and it was really needed to carry 
on the trading business of the 
nation, then undoubtedly it would 
be capital, as truly so as goods 
purchased from the Continent. 
But there is always enough: so it 
becomes a supply in excess of the 
demand, and instantly ceases to be 
capital. The misuse of the word 
capital by writers on money deserves 
the strongest condemnation. When 
intellectual writers, like the Heono- 
mist, speak of the funds at the 
disposal of bankers, the sums in- 
scribed in the ledgers, as capital, 
they prevent the understanding of 
the nature of capital. They render 
science impossible. A bank pos- 
sesses no capital except the gold 
existing in its reserve, if it be not 
in excess. All its other means are 
claims, legal rights, written words, 
evidence at law of debt—nothing 
else. The debtors of the bank 
possess all its capital, and that in 
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the form of goods, which they have 
bought with the legal claims for 
money transferred to them from the 
bank. 

But there is one argument more 
with which all perception of the 
nature of currency and the action 
of gold is arrested. It is all very 
tine, exclaim the authorities; sci- 
ence may say what it pleases; but 
we see the facts, and we know that 
a large reserve of gold means low 
rates of discount, and a low reserve 
the reverse. Hence we learn to 
regulate prices, fo control loans, 
and to guide the rates of interest by 
managing the circulation. The fact, 
thus insisted on by the practical 
men, is a fiction; it has no exist- 
ence. It is not true that loans and 
rates of discount are governed by 
the reserves of gold, still less by 
any regulation of the currency. 
Currency has nothing to do with 
loans and discount; it would be a 
marvel if it had. It is a hopeless 
task to show that any movement 
amongst the three-parts of a bank’s 
receipts, which are composed of 
cash, can exercise a dominant in- 
fluence over the other ninety-seven 
—the ninety-seven which are the 
fund with which bankers make vir- 
tually all their loans. To explain 
such a force would be as hard as to 
discuss perpetual motion. But this 
force is as big a myth as the per- 
petual motion. Want of space pre- 
vents me from giving the proof 
here. I must refer to a paper 
which was read to the Chamber of 
Commerce of Liverpool in Septem- 
ber of last year, and was published 
in the final number of the North 
British Review. I showed from re- 
corded figures that the rate of dis- 
count varied in no regular propor- 
tion whatever with the rise or dimi- 
nution of the reserve ; that all sorts 
of rates of interest accompanied all 
sorts of reserves ; that, as in May 
1866, a gigantic increase of lending 
can be made, without any increase 
of reserve ; and finally, that no rela- 
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tion whatever of cause and effect 
exists between the amount of the 
Bank’s reserve or its rate of dis- 
count on commercial bills. The 
figures demonstrated that anassump- 
tion, for which no rational expla- 
nation can be devised, finds no 
warrant in the records of fact. 

I had written thus far, when the 
Times of August 11 reached me. 
Its City article on that day contains 
a wonderful illustration of the true 
nature of currency and of the dis- 
tressed cry of perplexity which 
stubborn facts at times extort from 
the strongest of gold theorists. 
The assumption that gold is always 
a good thing to import, that it does 
good to the money-market, aug- 
ments reserves, supplies means for 
lending, and diminishes the rate of 
discount, has hitherto had nosturdier 
nor more persistent advocate than 
this writer in the Times. Now, let us 
hear what he writes on August 11: 
*2,357,975/. have been withdrawn 
from the Bank since July 26. A 
stupendous sum to disappear in a 
fortnight; the writer feels it to be 
so. He feels, too, that agitation in 
the money-market ought to have 
made its appearance, that loans 
ought to have become stiffer, the 
tendency of discount to have 
pointed to a rise, and merchants to 
have been uneasy about the terms 
to be exacted on their bills. So 
he goes on to remark: ‘A move- 
ment which in ordinary times would 
exercise an immediate influence on 
all the markets.’ Here is the per- 
plexity: the expected occurrences 
do not show themselves: what is 
the explanation? ‘But for many 
months past the position of the 
Bank has been one in which the 
gradual influx or efflux of four or 
five millions was to be regarded 
as an unimportant contingency.’ 
Four or five millions taken away 
unimportant! Why, that is ex- 
actly my doctrine, that currency has 
nothing to do with the money mar- 
ket, and it is called heresy. This 
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is nothing less than ‘an actual 
abandonment of the gold-theory. 
The Economist told us a little earlier 
that the export of five millions for 
the French indemnity was to pro- 
duce strong effects in the money- 
market of England; and here is 
his brother theorist of the Times, 
saying that no effects at all have 
been produced during many months. 
The conjurors and wise men called 
for wonders, and the wonders will 
not come. The practical men are 
contradicted by facts, and they know 
that they are so. However, com- 
mon sense begins to dawn upon 
their understandings. ‘In the pre- 
sent position of Europe large sums 
may come and go without convey- 
ing the slightest indication of a 
commercial character.’ The writer 
has made the great transition: he 
has passed from a law of cause and 
effect found in the state of the 
currency to indications furnished 
by commercial events. The pre- 
tension of doctrine and know- 


ledge is given up, and we are 
brought to mere observation of 
occurrences, much as the sailor, 
ignorant of all science, looks at 
the clouds and guesses what the 


weather is likely to be. ‘ Pertur- 
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bations,’ in the stock of gold, how- 
ever vast, ‘ have demanded little 
notice, unless they be accompanied 
by symptoms of an unsound ten- 
dency in the general course of our 
commercial or financial affairs.’ 
The full truth is here stated, though 
probably the writer will not admit 
it, when put in other words, nor 
confess his conversion to the only 
view which common sense can hold, 
that ease and difficulty in the money 
marketand rates of discount depend, 
not on the quantity of coin and 
ingots stored at the Bank, but on 
the situation of capital. Unsound 
trade, unsound financial practices, 
capital destroyed by expenditure 
which is not reproductive, deficient 
harvests, bad cotton crops, and 
other forces of like nature, may act 
terribly on the money-market ; but 
never gold, unless it he the buying 
of too much of it, nor currency, 
nor bank-notes, nor any other in- 
struments of exchange. These do 
not belong to the money-market— 
have nothing to do with it. They 
transfer goods from one hand to 
another; but they are not the 
goods, nor do they make them 
greater or fewer. 
Bonamy Price. 





